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THE QUALITY RAZOR OF TH E WORLD ' 


The Highest Rank 
in the Marine Corps 


F RAZORS rated a rank in the 

Corps, the Gillette would be a 
Major General. A distinction that is 
only won through sheer merit and 
quality of performance. 

This distinction in the Gillette and 
the Genuine Gillette Blade is well 
known to millions of men, in and out 
of the Service. Some of them are 
your Mess-mates. Ask them how they 
like their Gillette shaves. 


GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR CO., 
~ Boston, U.S.A. 


Gillette 


RAZOR 
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It’s Liable To Happen To Any Marine 


GET OFF The 
RESERVATION ! 


GUEST \vorY ! 


COME HERE - 


1 MAKE MARINES 
\RTY -THATS wHy 
WEY CALL ME THE 
DIRTY DEVIL 


2 


+ HoT DOG! 
THal’s WHAT 
I CALL 

SKIDDING! 


GOOD For 
You! 
IVORY 


Mud Puddles are one reason for the Dirty Devil’s existence. You slip 
and he laughs at his dirty work. How long he laughs is entirely up to you. 


To get back at him —just call “Guest Ivory,” the toilet soap for men. 
Watch the fluffy lather make short work of dirt. There’s nothing like ‘Guest 
Ivory” for a clean healthy skin. 99 44-100% pure — no fancy smell or color 
to deceive you. Yea, bo, a real skin cleanser which fits into your soap box at 
a nickel and does all that is expected of it. Always, for your convenience, at 
the Post Exchange. 


Procter & Gamble Co. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


BeVier & Co., New York, N. Y. 
_s | Exclusive Marine Corps Distributors 


PRONTO ! 
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$120.00 Dawson Amateur Picture Contest 


EVERY ONE OWNING A CAMERA HAS AN EQUAL CHANCE TO WIN ONE OF 
16 PRIZES--Costs Nothing but the Joy of Taking a Picture 


Why Dawson is holding this Contest: 
Pictures of your shipmates, the posts in which you serve, the unusual events you may witness, 
never to occur again, will some day—more likely after you are paid off—be numbered among 
your most valued possessions. We want to arouse greater interest in good pictures, and create a 
better standard of amateur photography. We want more marines, short-timers and old, to acquire 
the habit of always having a loaded camera at a moment’s notice. And we want more marines to 
have better pictures to send to their relatives and friends, and submit to their magazine. Expen- 
sive equipment is not necessary. Catching a good picture with the most inexpensive camera is as 
thrilling and pleasurable as if it were snapped by high speed lens. 


An Equal Chance for Every Marine 


It makes no difference whether you use a little box 


Every Marine, regardless of rank, may enter this contest. 
Pictures of your barracks, camp, favorite scenes 


camera, a vest pocket camera or whatever camera you have. 
and views, pictures of your football and baseball teams, your favorite chow hound, your company or battalion in 
drill formation, parades, reviews, guard mounts—every day you see people, places, things or events that are well 
worth photographing. Have your camera handy—take pictures often and enter the best of them, as many as you 
like, in this contest. There are sixteen prizes. 


Pictures With News Value Stand a Very Good Chance of Winning 


to your post, an accident, a fire, a flood, an inspection lay-out, etc. These are but a few of the hundreds of sub- 
jects that have news value, that other people will want to look at, too. Pictures of this kind stand the best chance 
of winning, so always have your camera ready to snap news pietures for The Leatherneck. 


Dawson Better Picture Prize Contest 

A grand Prize of a $30.00 Autographic Kodak for the best picture, regardless of type, and fifteen 
additional Prizes. 

The following prizes will be awarded for the iat pictures in each of the following classes: 

THIRD PRIZE 
$3.00 Album 
$3.00 Album 
$3.00 Album 


SECOND PRIZE 
$6.00 Kodak 
$6.00 Kodak 
$6.00 Kodak 


CLASS NO. 
. Pictures of Persons or Animal Life.......... 
. Scenic or Nature Picture.................... 
. Sports or Action Pictures................... 
. A Subject with News Value................. 
. Indoor, Shade, or Cloudy day Picture........ $3.00 Cash $2.00 Cash $1.00 Cash 


Persons Eligible: Any amateur photographer, except members of the staff of The Leatherneck and employees of 
the Dawson-Kraft-Shop. Dawson-Kraft-Shop representatives are not considered as employees in this contest. 


Closing dates: All pictures must be received by the Dawson-Kraft-Shop, care The Leatherneck, Washington, D. 
C., before 12 M. Monday, January 10, 1927. 


The Best Pictures Entered will be published in each issue of The Leatherneck, and honorary mention given to the sender 


Contest Conditions 


FIRST PRIZE 
$12.00 Kodak 
$12.00 Kodak 
$12.00 Kodak 
$12.00 Kodak $6.00 Kodak $3.00 Album 


1. Finished and developed prints up to any size may 
be submitted. 

2. Contestants may submit any number of prints. 

3. Every print submitted to the contest must bear 
on the reverse side the name and address of the sender 
printed in ink. 

4. Prints entered in this contest, and the negatives 
that might be made from them, become the exclusive 
property of the The Dawson-Kraft-Shop, which reserves 
the exclusive publication rights to them, as well as re- 


print and sale rights to them. 

5. Photos will be returned only if requested and post- 
age accompanies them, 

6. Awards will be made as soon as possible after 
closing date of contest. 

7. Honorary mention will be awarded to all con- 
testants. 

8. The judges will be a committee appointed by the 
= of The Leatherneck. Their decision will be 

nal. 


Make it a rule to enter at least one picture for each issue of The Leatherneck in this contest. Do 


not forget that there are five classes, three prizes each, and a Grand Prize. 


The more pictures 


you send us the greater chance you have of winning. 


Note: 


Send all pictures to The Dawson-Kraft-Shop, care The Leatherneck, Washington, D. C. 


One of the most important prize winning classifications is the “News Picture.” The visit of a well known person 
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THE WISDOM OF OLD MEXICO 


TRANANS 


Marine: Does the Senor know where I could get a good drink? 
Mexican Peon: Ia, Senor; jusa fola-data jackass. He knows all the besta bars in Matanza Provincia. 


THE RIGGS NATIONAL BANK 


OF WASHINGTON, D.C. 


FINANCIAL HEADQUARTERS 


FOR 


SERVICE MEN 


RESOURCES OVER $43,000,000 
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Over two billion 


smoked a month! 
—it’s clear enough what smokers want! 


without loss of natural 


tobacco taste and character 


IHAT'S what smokers want—and 
what's more, they know just where 
to get it. 

Witness Chesterfield’s remarkable 
record; for four years’ running, Amer- 
ica’s fastest-growing cigarette. 

Chesterfield offers “natural tobacco 
taste” at its mild and mellow best, just 
the natural leaf sweetness of fine to 
baccos put together right—and “judged 
by results,” that’s just what smokers 
want, 


Chesterfield 


Liccert & Myers Tosacco Co. 
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CEASE FIRING ELEVEN 


The most optimistic could not believe 
that there was any significance to the 
order. How could a war that had been 
going on four years stop that way— 
when eleven o’clock came on the morning 
of November eleventh? 

“Cease firing at eleven.” Impossible! 

What did time and dates mean to sol- 
diers at the Front? Nothing; nothing. 
The past was hazy memories and all of 
us knew that there would be one “tomor- 
row” too many. Time was just some- 
thing mechanical. Even the days of the 
week, when we knew them, were mere 
reminders of another life. Whenever 
Fritz strafed us a little harder than 
usual, it was Cognac Smith who said, 
“Guess it must be Sunday, the way the 
— are tossing ’em over to- 

ay.” 

That morning at daybreak, Fritz be- 
gan in earnest. We knew it was Novem- 
ber eleventh, because the log book show- 
ed the day before was the tenth. 

Sitting comfortably on some damp 
straw, we talked and laughed cynically. 
The very idea, we agreed, was prepos- 
terous. The war ending at any set time! 
The German stronghold of Metz was our 
objective, and Berlin on the Rhine, our 
ultimate destination. Bah! “Cease fir- 
ing at eleven.” That was no way to end 
a war. Whoever heard of stopping a 
war that way—by the hands of a clock? 
Absurd! Impossible! 

At about nine our batteries began to 
open up. “Give ’em hell, boys, but stop 
at eleven.” That was the order every- 
where, reminding us of rookie camp stuff. 

At least five shells were going out to 
every one that came in. It was like pro- 
longed thunder; the kind that sounds 
when lightning blinds and cracks. But 
we were restless and even the dog-like 
rats scampering around the pots and 
pans didn’t stop to fight over the scraps 
that Cootie, the cook, invariably left on 
the floor. There was something besides 
shells in the air. 

Cognac Smith swore between incoming 


j shells, though every time I looked at him 


he was staring at his watch as though 
hypnotized. 

It seemed that watches had stopped 
running. It was just 10:37. 

The strain of waiting until eleven was 
worse than the shelling. We were used 
to that; it wasn’t so bad. Being in it 


By RUFUS C. BURLESON 

constantly since the middle of August 

had taught us many things. 

“What was Death, anyhow?” I re- 
called’ Cognac’s philosophy of the night 
before. “Others meet it every day. Then, 
after dark, the cursing, ghoulish grave- 
diggers shovel out a shallow hole—and 
that’s the end.” I couldn’t get his words 
out of my mind. 

But for the thousandth time, I learned 
that the Front was the place to forget 
—not to think. There came another 
whining, mournful shriek and a death- 
dealing, three-ten banged into the earth 
and showered tons of dirt and scrap 
iron. 

When I could see, Smith was still 
clutching his old silver watch in his 
twitching hand. That watch must have 
been his grandfather’s. He took pride 
in the fact that he set it only every sixty 
days. It was one minute fast by mine. 

Only 10:46. Each minute was an hour. 

The thought kept going through my 
mind, wouldn’t it be hell to get bumped 
off now, and the war did stop when 
eleven o’clock came? 

Our eyes smarted from the gas, but we 
couldn’t help from staring at the face 
of Smith’s huge watch. The hand 
crawled to 10:59—then the second hand 
seemed to go backwards. What a sensa- 
tion it would be if everything could be- 
come still—just for an hour, I remember 
thinking. 

Breathing stopped when the second 
hand said only twenty-five seconds—then 
twenty. Every gun was barking like a 
horde of enraged, prehistoric monsters. 
Smith’s hand quivered so that I could 
not see the time; or perhaps it was I 
who quivered too much. 

I remember looking at Cootie, the 
cook. He was breathing like a creaky 
bellows; his eyes were nearly popping 
out and his jaw was held up by his 
helmet strap. (There were varying ac- 
counts of how I looked.) 

Then a typhoon of oaths that would 
have made a veteran deep sea sailor hide 
his head in shame: 

os eleven o’clock and the are 
going stronger than ever. I told you so 
—liars—damn the war and the —that 
started this armistice stuff! . 


Cognac Smith was turning into an 
insane demon. “Gone cuckoo,” I remem- 
ber saying to Cootie. Poor Smith, he 
had been up too long. 

Cootie fumbled for a cigarette; then 
another HE shell—and graveyard still- 
ness. Disconnected pictures flashed 
through my mind: white bath tubs, 
coffins, soggy hob-nailed shoes, rocking 
chairs, underwear alive with cooties, 
flower gardens, women who smiled and 
spoke English. It was impossible to 
speak and torturous to think. It was all 
too sudden and unbelievable. There were 
vague thoughts of the Day of Judgment 
and being transposed from Hell to 
Heaven; of a tottering old man being 
rejuvenated into a lusty infant. 

We heard a feeble shout from some- 
where, but it wasn’t enough to awaken 
us. The silence became uncanny, as en- 
veloping and deathly as mustard gas. 
My mind could not grasp it all. It must 
be death, I thought, but I was not con- 
scious of pain except in my ears. 

Trying to think was maddening. From 
Hell to Heaven; from Death to Life; the 
weight of years being snatched off my 
shoulders. Was it another miracle or 
just a nightmare? No, there was Cootie 
and Smith, and the odor from the damp 
filthy straw. A dying, gasping groan— 
unmistakable—came from a pile of stone 
and timber. 

The silence became more oppressive 
than the roar of the guns—the whining, 
screeching in-coming shells—the deathly 
slugs of iron after the burst. It seemed 
that we stood there for hours before we 
realized that it was the end. I became 
partly conscious when some doughboys 
outside began to shout. 

Poor old Cognae Smith; he would have 
been a wreck if it had lasted another 
week. His eyes were still gazing at his 
big, silver watch. 

Finally, it seemed days later, he broke 
the silence. He swore more eloquently 
than I have ever heard, before or since. 
He cursed the Army’s inefficiency, Gen- 
eral Pershing, canned willie, the kaiser, 
cooks that let flies get in the slum, “ 
the damn careless fools .” his 
contorted face showed grinding teeth, 
“that’s the way they run this —— war,” 
and tapping an unsteady, nicotine-stained 
finger on the dial of his old watch, he 
gasped for breath and growled, “their 
time was a whole minute slow!” 
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The Yarns of “Hell’s Bells’ O'Neil 


The Woman Who Reformed the Squadron 


PASS me the. bottle,” says “Hell’s 

Bells” O’Neil, “and let us pray 
for the souls who land downwind. I’ve 
seen many strange things in my life, 
but I never yet saw a war that could 
be run properly after the women get 
any nearer the hangars than the Rue 
d’Amiral Courbet. It all happened 
while the Major was away. He was a 
hard-boiled lobster that Major, but he’d 
had his shell cracked by a couple of 
‘emma gee’ steel jackets so he was 
playing his poker in Ward C at Etaples 
for the nonce. For my part, I’d been 
up visiting a sick friend in Paris who 
had had a relapse, so I wasn’t around 
either when it happened. 

“Well, I bust into the ‘drome about 
four pip emma hungry as a chorus girl 
in an expensive restaurant, and dirty as 
a sloppy louse. I leave ‘Sarah’ at the 
hangars and steam up to the mess-shack 
on high, looking for a smoke and a meal, 
For a moment I think I’m in the wrong 
place. First of all, it’s all newly 
painted inside and there is white cur- 
tains at the windows and a carpet on 
the floor. Then I see Mac Pherson’s 
ugly face and I know I’m home. ‘Leaping 
Moses,’ I snort, ‘give us a smoke, Mac.’ 

“‘Shh!’ he hisses. ‘Stop your swearing 
and wipe yer feet on the mat there!’ 

“*Yeh!’ I says. ‘Pardon me for bust- 
ing into your boudoir, but who the hell 
is acting O. C. here anyway? Have 
you got a cigarette or haven’t you?’ 

“‘Shh!’ he hisses. ‘You can’t smoke 
here, man!’ 

“‘Say!’ I yelps, ‘my wings aren’t on 
my shoulder blades. I leave this squad- 
ron five minutes and it stuffs a 
handkerchief up its sleeve. What’s 
the idea?’ 

“*You'll see,’ he says. And I 
did. 

“Right then and there the door 
opens and I never seen such a 
sight in my life. In come the 
boys with their best white cord 
britches on, their belts polished 
and their hair soaped down and 
three or four of them had even 
gone so far as to wash their 
necks! In the midst of them is 
a woman. She’s a dapper little 
girl with yellow hair. She’s all 
tricked out in Hotel Cecil blue 
and gold, which was that ice 
cream uniform Bolo House in- 
vented after they ruined the 
Royal Flying Corps by mixing 
it with one part Navy and two 
parts Ground Generals. Well, 
the gold bands on this girl says 
‘Captain’ and right away I see 
the yellow hair says ‘Good-bye 
Squadron.’ I liked to of swooned. 
Mac bumrushes me out the back 
way to wash up. ‘She’s here in 
charge of the lady truck drivers,’ 
he says, ‘and there ain’t any- 
thing to do but pray. All the 
gang’s in love with her, and the 
place looks like a dancing school 
on graduation night. They ain’t 
taking no more interest in the 


By James Warner Bellah 


Reprinted from AERO DIGEST 


war than a staff captain. They don’t 
drink or smoke or swear any more and 
half of them is carrying pocket combs 
and handkerchiefs. 

“*Mac Pherson,’ I says, ‘get me four 
drinks and a rifle.’ 

“*No good,’ he says. ‘She rates the 
mass ‘cause she ranks as a captain and 
the boys did all this themselves. They’ll 
be painting the ships pink next and sew- 
ing Brussels lace borders on their trail- 
ing edges. This is the worst compli- 
cated war I was ever in. It ain’t safe, 
nor moral, nor decent any more.’ 


“*By the spavined hind leg of a 
duck!’ I says, ‘the shock’ll kill the 
Major.’ 


“*VYeh,’ he says. ‘You’re right. I took 
me a bath meself over it yesterday.’ 

“*She’s gotta go before he gets back, 
that’s all there is to it,’ I says, but she 
didn’t. 

“The next three weeks was hell. The 
boys gave up vingty-one gnd took up 
euchre. Also the favorite cuss words 
was ‘land-sakes alive’ and ‘dear, dear 
me’ and ‘merciful heavens.’ Half of 


them was drinking milk and the other 
half was knitting wristlets for soldiers. 
The flying fell off so much they wouldn’t 
of shot a Hun if they found him in 
their own sleeping bags. 


Mac Pherson 


Di 


“Half of them was drinking milk and the other half was 


knitting wristlets for soldiers.” 


was shaving every three days and the 
mess sergeant was wearing white pants 
and serving all the meals from clean 
plates. I began to feel like I was run- 
ning a girls’ boarding school and 220 
Squadron, our old whiskey comrades, 
sends over a note asking how O’Neil’s 
Petticoat Circus was comfng along and 
would we like two lumps or lemon and 
could we give them a good recipe for 
cup cake and there was a lovely bargain 
in pink lace guimpes at Au Printemps 
and a lotta other things that an officer 
and a temporary gentleman wouldn’t re- 
peat even to a brigadier general. Well, 
I was just looking around for another 
war to get me a job in, when the Major 
comes back from*Etaples. I grab him 
and sit him down in the Flight Office. 
‘Listen, Joe,’ I says, ‘I gotta shock for 
you. The squadron’s gone suffragette 
and there’s hell to pay. We got an 
officer skirt dumped on us from Bolo 
House. and—and—” 

“*Yeh?’ he yells. Don’t tell me the 
rest, I’ve read a book. Bring her in 
while I sack her, and get Wing H. Q. 
on the phone while I ask ’em politely 
what it is they want me to run down 
here.’ 

“Well, I beat it out and send in this 
lady captain and round up my covey of 
Don Juans for a little sky-flying over 
to the Cambrai picnic grounds. I get 
back at dusk and beat it down to the 
Major’s shack to hear the story. He’s 
standing before a shaving mirror with 
a pair of white cord britches on and a 
clean shirt and he’s sort of polishing 
off his hair with a couple of combs and 

a bottle of French grease. 

“Ts she gone!’ I asks politely. 

“*Well, ummmn,’ he says, ‘er, 

- to be quite frank, no.’ Then he 
sort of wiggles a bit. ‘You see, 
she seems to be quite a capable 

young woman, and besides I 

couldn’t very well send her away 

to-night, could I? Rather awk- 
ward.’ 

“T smiles at him, sort of coy. 
He wiggles some more. ‘All right,’ 
I says. ‘Button up your coat, 
Padre, and come on over to the 
Mess. Me and MacPherson is 
having a farewell dinner. We just 
heard they’re a couple of squad- 
rons with hair on their chests 
down in the Vosges. We got our 
pride, we have.’ 

“*Yeh?’ he says. ‘Well, let me 
tell you, O’Neil, I’m major here 
and when I say she’s a damn fine 
woman. I mean it!’ 

“*Yeh?’ I says, ‘and him a 
married man, too, You’ll find 
the perfume in the lower drawer, 
Bertrand. The boys all use 
lilac...’ 

“Well,” says “Hell’s Bells,” “I 
still carry the mark where his 
bootjack socked me, but I done 
my duty. Speaking of boot- 
jacks, reminds me of how Tubby 
Slocum busted his leg——” 
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ALIAS: PRIVATE: PETERS 


By CAPTAIN CHRISTIANCY PICKETT, F. A., U.S. A. 


“OUTSIDE! OUT-side! Shake it up, 
you fellows!” 

First Sergeant Murphy of Battery “B” 
bawled impatiently in the confusion in 
front of. billets and nine exasperated 
chiefs of section tried to bring order out 
of chaos, for the Battery had just re- 
ceived a number of replacements, many 
of them products of but a few weeks’ 
haphazard training, and these were grop- 
ing around helplessly, being pushed into 
their newly assigned places in the ranks. 
One of these, a dark, sullen-looking man, 
found his place listlessly with the fourth 
section and stood still while the hubbub 
quieted down and the First Sergeant 
called “Fall in! Call rolls!” 

Antone Petrofavolaviskowski had not 
succeeded in evading the draft. He had 
received the news of our entry into the 
War with indifference. If the capitalists 
were going to drive us into a conflict of 
royal ambitions, then let them send forth 
their hirelings to die for them. 

But then he had heard with alarm of 
the Selective Service Act. Here again 
was the oppression of the masses by the 
classes from which he had fled in his na- 
tive country. He had escaped from en- 
slavement in the gloomy centers of in- 
dustry in western Russia, where human 
beasts of burden, stupefied with ignorance 
and rotten vodka, walked cowed under 
the yoke of imperialism. Then he had 
come to a new land where liberty and 
equality were promised to all. What a 
mockery! He thought of how he had 
finished his youth in the tenements, 
struggling along in that mad race for the 
dollar, outclassed by sharper minds, drift- 
ing along as the wage slave of For- 
tune’g favorites who found life good to 
live because they had started with the 
advantage of capital and an education. 

Then there had been the “gang”’— 
sharp-eyed birds of prey, living by their 
cunning and sleight of hand, reaping 
their share of political plunder and en- 
joying comparative ease. But even these 
had been boss ridden, just another pack 
of hungry hounds sneaking after their 
leader and snapping up the hunks he 
deigned to toss at them. And he had 
turned away in disgust. Moreover the 
“Comrades in the fraternal bond” scorned 
to recognize these creatures. A fair 
share of everything belonged to him, 
they told him, and he would not steal it; 
they must labor on, meeting behind the 
blanketed windows of the communal ref- 
uge and striving for the reform that 
would bring universal brotherhood. 

And then the War. A few weeks ago 
he had resolved that he would not be 
herded with the cannon fodder. But here 
he was and in what cause? Simply, he 
told himself, to vindicate the honor of a 
league of money kings in one hemisphere 
against the contemptuous attacks of War 
Lords in another hemisphere. And what 
part in the struggle had these leaders 
played? They wore tunics covered with 
the decorations of every court in Europe 
and paraded haughtily their splendid 
legions of gladiators about to die, but not 


one of these royal weaklings had*lost a 
drop of his blood! Bah! And here he 
was among the mass—But they had 
called his name; they were calling it 
again, or trying to. 

“Petro—Petrofalowsk—say what is 
your name anyhow?” cried Sergeant 
Crawford impatiently. 

“Petrofavolaviskowski,” he answered, 
sullenly. 

“Well, wake up, Petrofowsk—Petro— 
whatever it is. When I call your name, 
you answer ‘Here,’ understand ?” 

When the formation broke ranks and 
rushed with whoops and the tinkle of 
mess kits toward the charred and smok- 
ing kitchen trailer, First Sergeant Mur- 
phy and the chief of section, Sergeant 
Crawford, approached him. 

“Look a here, bo,” Sergeant Murphy 
told him, “In the future, for all practi- 
cal purposes except the pay roll, yer 
name is Peters, see?” 

And Peters he became, Peters to every 
soul from the Captain down to the lowest 
dog-robber. Then, as time went on, he 
earned another name; it was “the con- 
scientious objector.” For although he 
did what he was told, he never veiled the 
courage of his convictions. 

The Battery had only been a week in 
billets when the order came to march to 
the front again; and the long, dreary 
journey up through Eurville, Bar-le-Duc 
and Souilly began. Black, chilly nights 
along the road following the dim shapes 
of the carriages, shivering at every 
trickle of rain down the neck of a slicker; 
fitful sleep in the wooded bivouacs by 
day, broken up by calls to stand to heel 
and commence grooming a pair of four- 
teen hundred pound beasts: this is the 
routine of a troop movement in modern 
war. If the men are to stand up under 
it, their morale must be good. The 
morale of “B” Battery was good; it had 
to be, for First Sergeant Murphy, a 
cheerful, witty, lovable son of Erin when 
things went smoothly, was a hell-hound 
when they didn’t go smoothly. 

They didn’t go smoothly one night at 
Rupt-en-Woevre. The outfit had left the 
road and was feeling its way across a 
corduroy trail that led over a marshy 
spot. The trail had been reconnoitered 
by day, of course, but things don’t look 
the same in pitch black, starless night 
as they do in the daytime. One of the 
carriages “stuck” with one wheel off the 
corduroy in the mire and half the battery 
was stumbling forward over the slippery 
bark-bare logs, dragging picket ropes 
after them. 

“Now then, lads,” boomed Sergeant 
Crawford’s voice, “everybody in this—get 
a shoulder on that wheel!” 

Peters, shivering and dripping wet, 
leaned against a caisson and dried his 
hands under his armpits. As he felt for 
a cigarette, a distant hum could be heard 
punctuated by an occasional “put-put.” 
It came nearer and dark forms stood still 
and waited, thanking Heaven that there 
was no moon out. 

And then Peters struck a match and 


lit that cigarette! 

“Put out that ——- —— light!” roared 
Sergeant Murphy. 

Sergeant Crawford said nothing but 
groped toward the glowing end of the 
cigarette and Peters felt his calloused 
hands at his neck. 

“Where were ye when I give them 
orders to git next to a wheel? Hangin’ 
back here to light matches for the 
a to spot, eh? Dirty, greasy, yel- 
ow——!” 

Peters sank to his knees under the 
cruel beating of two hard, horny fists 
and lay whimpering in the mud. When 
the hum of the plane had died away, he 
was among the others, heaving at a 
picket rope, panting and cursing as the 
gun carriage slowly slipped up over the 
plank they laid under its wheel. But 
within him burned the fire of mutiny. 
Up until now, he had obeyed orders as 
a matter of principle, for since they were 
all there together, his share ought to be 
done. But now, for nothing but the 
gratification of his spite, one of the min- 
ions of authority had laid hands on him 
and beaten him. There are just two 
kinds of people in this place, he thought, 
—those who trample all over the others 
and succeed, and those who get trampled 
upon and fail. 

And his comrades, the other privates 
of the section. Did they hold aloof from 
fear of the sergeant or did they, too, 
despise him? He bit his knuckles as he 
sobbed to himself, “Damn them, I hate 
them all!” 

All through the next day, the battery 
lay quiet under cover, packed close in 
the woods with other batteries, wagon 
trains and infantry, all waiting for the 
approaching date of the assault on the 
unsuspecting defenders of the St. Mihiel 
salient. After noon mess, Peters saw ap- 
proaching him Lieutenant Musgrave, the 
executive officer of the battery and the 
fat, pink-faced, jolly old “padre,” regi- 
mental Chaplain Boyce. 

“Padre,” he heard the lieutenant say, 
“Here’s a bird—” the tones grew lower, 
“and I wish you’d talk to him a little.” 

Peters sat facing the puffing padre, 
sullen and silent. Chaplain Boyce be- 
gan by handing out packs of cigarettes, 
one of these to Peters, whom he drew 
aside. 

“What’s the trouble, sonny?” he 
whispered kindly. 

Peters choked as he began brokenly 
to sob out his story but he checked him- 
self. Who was this well-fed idler but 
another ally of his oppressors—sent, no 
doubt, to feed him on the fallacies of 
mysticism and religion—rot! He was 
going to tell him it was a holy War! 
Holy! Bah! 

The Chaplain read a few verses from 
Paul’s epistle to the Romans. Then he 
turned to the book of Matthew and read 
of the matchless wisdom and love of One 
who, alone and unconsoled walked gladly 
to give up his life for others. 

“Here, laddie,” he said, “Is brotherhood 
—the only kind—” 
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But Peters turned a deaf ear and cold 
heart as the “padre” closed and trudged 
away. He remembered how the Com- 
rades in the fraternal bond had told him 
that religion was only another shackle 
forged by the oppressors to hold him in 
subjection through his fear and super- 
stition. Liberty, they said, implied lib- 
erty in everything. 

A hot iron burned into his brain as he 
saw Sergeant Crawford coming from the 
picket line. 

“Outta here, you men!” he shouted, 
“Not a one of you gets to sleep again 
till every one of them horses is watered, 
fed, groomed and bedded down and that 
gun wiped clean and oiled.” 

Then men arose, Peters last of all, and 
trudged wearily to ‘the gunpark and 
picket line. Dusk was gathering when 
the news came that no march would be 
made that night, heralded by a cheer 
that grew as it was taken up from sec- 
tion to section. Peters heard it and 
sighed as he slipped off to his damp 
blankets and dropped exhausted. His 
heavy lids were closing when he felt a 
kick and heard an angry voice. 

“There y’are again, Peters—hidin’ out. 
Can’t I do nothin’ with you?” It was 
Crawford again, that foul, bullying slave 
driver of the fourth section. “Get up 
out o’ there. Ye’re gonna pay for this. 
First Sergeant just asked me for a 
Kitchen Police and it’s you! Get on over 
to the kitchen and get to work.” 

Peters hesitated. Then a_ thought 
struck him; kitchen police wouldn’t be 
so bad on the morrow when, everyone 
knew, the outfit would be up firing. 
Kitchen police "by the warm boilers, 
snugly under cover of a steep reverse 
slope back of the guns. It could be 
worse. And Peters walked silently to the 
rolling kitchen. 

When Peters had peeled the last damp 
potato and thrown it into the boiler, the 
cooks were yawning as they stretched 
out for a few hours sleep. The rest of 
the bivouac was silent except for the 
stamping and neighing of horses and an 
occasional muffled curse. A fine drizzle 
of rain found its way through the foliage 
and laid its chilly sweat on Peters’ neck. 

Kitchen police tomorrow; and the bat- 
tery would probably be in action. The 
first taste of battle for some of these 
men, he mused, and the last perhaps for 
a few, poor devils. If Death would only 
choose its victims, he thought! Craw- 
ford, damn him! Crawford, that human 
devil—that tool of the oppressors! And 
Murphy, ruthless, cruel ally of the offi- 
cers. The officers—ah, yes! There would 
be someone to put up a tent for them 
and keep their warm bedding rolls dry, 
someone to bring them hot food, the best 
in the kitchen. And yet they were always 
ready to make his lot harder—to make 
it worse for him. Yes, if he could name 
the casualties 


A new thought came to him. He 
trembled at it, bit his nails and looked 
about him as though some hidden force 
had read his mind and stood ready to 
crush him. But why not? 

Taking new resolution, Peters arose 
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and crept softly past sleeping forms, 
halting at every step to listen. There 
was a guard on the picket line; he could 
hear his voice quietly calling “Whoa, 
boy!” to some nervous animal. But the 
line of paulin covered carriages was pro- 
tected only by the exhausted cannoneers 
who lay sleeping under the poles. Peters 
came to the fourth section caisson. It 
was a caisson like any of the others but 
he knéw it for that of his own section, 
even in this darkness. There are those 
little earmarks of familiarity. Still, to 
make sure, he quietly drew aside the 
paulin and read the stencilled mark. Yes 
it was the fourth section caisson. He 
opened the door of it and stood breathless 
as a rusty edge creaked. But all was 
silence. 

Where were the IAL fuzes, those long, 
round-nosed things that screwed into the 
head of the shell and caused a burst so 
instantaneous that the shell could not 
even enter the ground? He remembered 
what Lieutenant Musgrave had told them 
several times about exercising unrelent- 
ing care that the tape was not removed 
from the spirals. He knew that once 
the tape was removed from one, it be- 
came dangerous, that the spiral might 
unwind, releasing those safety half-moon 
lugs between the head and the housing 
and making it possible for the fuze to 
act prematurely. 

There they were! He felt for one and 
began to pull at the tape with trembling 
fingers. He must be careful of course; 
if he tampered with too many of them, 
it might be noticed. Twenty or thirty 
should be enough. Most of these would 
be put into shells tomorrew and the 
shells fired. They might all leave the 
bore of the gun and speed onward on 
their trajectories. But then one might 
explode before it left the bore and blow 
up the fourth section. Yes, there was 
quite a little likelihood of this, though it 
wasn’t certain. Anyway, he wouldn’t be 
with the section tomorrow. A few hun- 
dred yards away, in the kitchen, he 
would be safe and unsuspected. His 
heart beat fast at the thought of what 
he had done as he crept away from the 
scene. Panic seized him and he re- 
turned and stood fearfully by the cais- 
son. But no; he had done it; one couldn’t 
gather up those spirals again and put 
them back anyhow and damn them! He 
wanted it to happen—wanted it! How 
he would gloat over his revenge! He 
wished only that Murphy could be there 
too, but Murphy would be on his way 
back with the teams. Let them stay. 
They might not do their awful work. 
Again they might, and if they did, it 
would be fate’s work—Fate meting out 
justice to the oppressor! He slipped 
away to his damp roll near the dying fire 
at the kitchen but not to sleep. 

An hour passed—perhaps two. It was 
hard to tell in that still moist darkness 
as he counted the leisurely tours of the 
sentry around the picket line. Once he 
heard quiet voices as the relief ap- 
proached. It seemed that he dozed for 
a brief instant when a stir awoke him. 
It was not morning; what was going on? 
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And then he understood. The harsh 
blasts of the bugle were sounding “Call 
to Arms”; shrill whistles shrieked and 
harsh voices yelled “Outside! OUTside! 
Line up! Lead to harness!” God! how 
he hated those words. 

A rattle of chains and tin; the snort- 
ing of stallions from over by the Supply 
Company; the cursing of cannoneers 
groping about for equipment, and drivers 
feeling for collars and blankets. It 
seemed impossible that order could come 
out of this melee, but it came; and in a 
remarkably short time, for “B” Battery 
had done this before, many a time. In 
one hour the Battery was in its place in 
the column on the open road, plodding 
toward the fitful flitting of ghostly green 
flashes and the rumble of the artillery 
preparation ahead of them. They must 
be up there before daybreak in order that 
the other batteries might displace for- 
ward to support the advance. 

When, at last, the trails were dropped 
near the crest of a gentle slope, the 
luminous hands of Lieutenant Musgrave’: 
watch pointed to three o’clock. Peteis 
watched the teams pull away as he fol- 
lowed the kitchen to its refuge back of 
a protecting knoll. Now the tiny dots 
of light appeared at the tops of aiming 
stakes and sights; the Lieutenant could 
be seen bending over a tripod, calling 
out numbers to the gunners as the spades 
flew and chains rattled. Precision and 
order in every movement! How well 
these men had been trained as cogs in 
the machine of destruction! 

As the first faint light streaked the 
east, a voice cried “On the way” and the 
plaintive “bam” of the 75’s smote the 
ears, followed by its plaintive echo and 
the mournful, whistling shrieks of the 
projectiles mingled with the sharp cries 
of “Set!” and “Ready!” A strange weak- 
ness seized Peters as he watched. 

Then there came a new sound, one 
Peters had never heard before. It was 
something between the roar of a freight 
ear and the rush of a windstorm. He 
saw the cooks dropping flat to the wet 
brush and fell beside them just as the 
ground shook and a terrific blast struck 
his ears, followed by the ominous hum- 
ming and snarl of jagged fragments 
winging through the air. 

“That one fell right by the battery 
position,” one of the cooks said. “Won- 
der if it got anybody.” 

A moment passed, during which Peters 
could hear shouting from the position of 
the guns. Then order was established 
and again the sharp commands of Lieu- 
tenant Musgrave reached his ears. In- 
distinctly came the announcement of the 
range and the metallic ring of fixed 
rounds going into the breeches. 

“Fire! was the command. But only 
three guns went off. A breathless mes- 
senger vaulted through the brush. 

“Lieutenant Musgrave wants 
Peters.” 

What could they want of him at the 
battery? A dark foreboding seized him 
as he followed the man back toward the 
guns. 

“That shell got four men in the fourth 
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section and smashed the collimator on 
the sight. They’re putting on a new one 
and sending after spare cannoneers to 
fill up the section.” 

Peters’ heart stood still. They wanted 
him for the gun crew of that doomed 
gun! Treacherous Fate! Could he have 
guessed this last night 

“Shake it up!” cried the hurrying mes- 
senger, “Whatta yuh waiting for?” 

Lieutenant Musgrave turned aside for 
a moment as Peters arrived, sweating 
and decked in dirty fatigues. 

“Report to Sgt. Crawford,” he com- 
manded curtly. 

Peters didn’t move—it seemed he 
couldn’t. The color had left his face. 

on K. P., Lieutenant—” 

“You’re not; I’ve relieved you. Go on 
up,” cried Musgrave impatiently, turning 
away again, “Right one five; on number 
two close five—Peters! Get up there, 
I said; if I have to—” 

He paused and seized Peters’ arm in a 
grip of iron. Two more men hurried up 
and reported as reliefs for the fourth 
section. At a word from the executive, 
they half kicked Peters to his post with 
number four, looking as though they 
thoroughly enjoyed the task. The tele- 
phone operator spat contemptuously 
after him. 

“Take number two, Harvey,” ordered 
Sergeant Crawford, “Peters number one; 
last range 3400. Wake up everybody 
and on your toes!” 

The commands were coming down 
again. Peters’ trembling fingers set the 
range. As his left hand closed the block 
his quick eye caught sight of the fuze 
on the round which had been thrust 
smartly into the breech. It had no tape 
on the spiral! 

“Set!” he called weakly, reaching for 
the lanyard. 

“READY!” barked the gunner, duck- 
ing his head aside. Sergeant Crawford 
held up his arm. 

“Number four in!” commanded Lieu- 
tenant Musgrave, “FIRE!” 

Number one had gone off and the can- 
noneers were rushing about in the cloud 
of dust. Peters watched them in a panic. 
The second piece fired. then the third 
with its sharp blast at Peters’ right ear. 
Sergeant Crawford dropped his arm 
sharply but Peters stood shivering, a 
slack lanyard in his hand. 

“What’s the matter with you, Peters?” 
roared Crawford, “Pull that lanyard! 
PULL—aw, get away, I’ll do it.” 

Sergeant Crawford pushed the stricken 
Peters away and pulled the lanyard taut. 

“Wait, Sergeant!” yelled the gunner, 
“Something’s wrong; look at Peters!” 

Peters had slumped to his knees and 
was crying brokenly. 

“Wait! Oh, God! Stop! Don’t let go 
of that knob!” he cried. 

Sergeant Crawford paused and eyed 
the cringing figure at his feet as he 
slowly eased back the hammer. 

.” he jeered, “This is funny! 
is eating you anyway—” 


“Hey, Sergeant, look!” It was Bailey, 
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cannoneer number three who _ spoke, 
“Look at them fuzes!” He held up two 
of the long detonators to the pale light 
above the shadow of the caisson door. 
“Some sucker has stripped the tapes off 
of them!” 

“What’s the matter, Sergeant Craw- 
ford?” Lieutenant Musgrave called, 
walking over to the gun. 

Sergeant Crawford held up the fuzes 
and pointed silently accusingly, at Peters, 
who lay sobbing at his feet. A brief 
glance and the Lieutenant understood. 
If he hadn’t been there, the cannoneers 
would have torn Peters to bits. 

“Peters!” he cried, purple with rage, 
“Peters, damn you—” 

These were his last words. Twenty 
seconds before Musgrave had spoken, a 
grizzled man in field gray flannel, some 
four or five thousand yards away, was 
thinking of his home on the Nieder Mosel 
as he carelessly pulled the lanyard of a 
150 mm Howitzer and sent sailing the 
heavy steel messenger of Death. When 
they’re not coming too close, you can tell 
where they’re going to land; you can 
still dive to safety when you hear the 
one that’s going to tear up the ground 
twenty feet away; but if you’re not 
listening for the one that is going to land 
at your feet you never hear it until it 
is too late. 

With a blast like thunder striking close 
on its flash of lightning, the shell spread 
its fantastic points of black smoke; the 
angry whining of random fragments, the 
pungent smell of burned nitrates; then 
the clearing of the smoke and the men 
of the second section, with the survivors 
of the third rushed to lift the limbs of 
their mangled comrades. 

All was still; not a moan nor a heart 
beat in that picture of slaughter, save 
only that of one who lay unconscious but 
living under the forward flask of the 
trail. A strange trick of Fate had spared 
but one life—that of Antone Petrifavo- 
laviskowsky, alias Private Peters. 

Destiny! How little we know, thank 
God, of its decrees! How little are they 
linked with Justice! For Destiny had 
spared the coward and wiped his secret 
from the slates of Men’s minds when it 
snuffed out the lives of his accusers! 

* * 


Peters awoke to the jolting of the 
stretcher on which he lay. A sharp pain 
made him wince, like a knife prick in 
his side. Then he felt them laying him 
down and a kind-faced man leaned over 
him, gently unbuttoned his shirt, and 
applied something soft and wet. 

“Sting?” 

“Yeah—I mean, yes sir, Doctor.” 

They stuck a needle in his arm and in 
a moment he began to feel himself float- 
ing off in a balloon. 

“Well, you done your little bit, eh, 
buddy ?” spoke a friendly voice. It was 
a Medical Corps man who stood by the 
doctor. The words struck Peters with a 
force that was not meant. Done his bit! 
Oh, God! 
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“How many of the other fellows in 
the fourth section got hit?” he asked. 

“Keep quiet,” murmured the surgeon. 
“Lie still.” 

“They were all killed but you,” of- 
fered the “Corps” Man, “Knocked ’em 
every one out instantly. No use to give 
no first aid to them fellows. Lucky for 
you, you were under the trail when it 
hit, so they tell me, and you was saved.” 

The four section all dead! Lieutenant 
Musgrave dead! These men with whom 
he had lived for two weeks that had 
seemed like months! They had cursed 
him and spat at him but they were his 
comrades—brave men, men who didn’t 
care what the War was about, or who 
started it, as long as they knew and 
loved the flag they were fighting for. 

Why hadn’t it killed him, too? There 
would be seven mothers and fathers back 
home, wracked with grief for these seven 
men who had died fighting for the home 
they would never see again. Who would 
have mourned for Antone Petrofavola- 
viskowsky, the coward, the plotter? Why 
had fate spared him to face his shame? 

But stay! His shame? Who knew of 
it now? Locked away in seven still 
breasts was the secret of his infamy; 
seven cold pairs of lips would never ac- 
cuse him. He was safe, at least, from 
betrayal now. 

Safe! He could go back and redeem 
himself. He saw now how wrong it had 
been, how ‘cowardly and treacherous to 
his comrades. His mind roved back over 
his early days on the East Side of New 
York, where he had toiled and sweated 
to pile up millions for the oppressor! 
He remembered that little hotbed of 
social agitators who met secretly behind 
blanketed windows. What had _ they 
called him? Comrade! That was the 
word! And what had they preached? 
Brotherhood, love of fellow man, share 
and share alike! Had he been sharing 
alike with these comrades in Battery 
“BY? God, no! He knew it, now. So 
tightly closed with hate and prejudice, 
his heart had not received the crux of all 
the teachings of socialism. 

He thought again of those silent forms, 
lying around the torn wreckage of the 
fourth section. To satisfy a crazed lust 
for revenge, to voice his bitter scorn for 
the forces of law which had decreed that 
this war should be fought, he had been 
ready to send to their death seven of his 
comrades in the fellowship of Man! Fate, 
undiscriminating Fate, had stepped in to 
take their deaths out of his hand. He 
seemed to hear a voice saying, “Inasmuch 
as ye did it unto the least of these, my 
brethren, ye did it unto me.” 

Religion had been one of those parts 
of the establishment which he had learned 
to hate. They had told him that there 
was no God, no reward in Heaven, noth- 
ing—nothing that bore a hint of re- 
straint! Liberty! That was the word 
they had screamed into his ears. Liberty! 
and no God. Now he knew they were 
wrong. 

(Continued on page 57) 
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“THANKS FOR THE BUGGY RIDE!” 


“And, Jack! When you come up, 
stop at a grocery and bring me six cans 
of tomatoes. The gang are all coming 
in and I want to make slumgullion. You 
won’t forget? There’s a dear! All 
right then, Jack; goodbye!” 

Another one of Margy’s feeds. Hot 
dog! Margy gave a party and the 
guests deliyered the stuff. Tomatoes, 
he must get. Six cans..... 

Corporal John Wyatt retrieved his cap 
from the back of his head, where it had 
fled to make room for the telephone re- 
ceiver, and restored it to its accustomed 
place—a precarious hold over shis left 
ear. He gathered up gloves and swag- 
ger and emerged from within the coffin- 
like booth. The soda-sucking group at 
the fountain stole a glance from the 
corners of their respective eyes—all but 
one pair. This one pair being young and 
merry and brown, turned deliberately 
around for a good look. John Wyatt, 
Corporal, sauntered towards the door. 
but John Wyatt, free, white and twenty- 
one, gazed on the female, found her 
pleasing and grinned a cheerful grin be- 
fore he passed. 

As he stepped down onto the side- 
walk, a man, lurching out of the crowd, 
nearly knocked him down. The fellow 
wandered off, muttering. John Wyatt 
regained his poise and edged into the 
current. Some drunk. he guessed. It 
was dangerous to take a drink nowa- 
days. Only the other day a youngster 
in the Yard had gone permanently blind 
from bad liquor. Terrible chances. He, 
John Wyatt, had been on the wagon ever 
since his return from the tropics. A 
fellow couldn’t afford to gamble like 
that with his future. 

A large sign hanging across the walk 
informed passers-by that within were 
choice groceries, and John turned aside. 

Here, as everywhere, the women 
looked him over while ostentatiously 
paying him no attention, and the men 
were quite as curious. However, John 
Wyatt was busy buying tomatoes, and 
ignored alike admiration and curiosity. 
He was convinced the fat man in the 
panama thought he was a Shriner, but 
time did not permit of explanation. 

The clerk wrapped the tomatoes in 
two bundles, three cans on end to a 
bundle. As John received his change 


and took the two long, round packages, 
one in each arm. he chuckled involun- 
tarily at the idea that he looked ex- 
actly as if he were carrying two care- 
fully packed quarts. 
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Later, as he made to cross the street 
during a lull in traffic, the same idea 
seemed to strike the genial Irish police- 
man, for the latter blew his whistle vio- 
lently and solemnly escorted the Cor- 
poral and the tomatoes to the opposite 
walk. “Never do to drop them bottles, 
buddy!” 

It was still early, and Margy’s crowd 
didn’t begin to drop in till about eight. 
Margy didn’t like loose men sitting 
around about two hours ahead of time, 
either. So he might as well skip back 
to the Yard and get a brush up before 
he started. He’d gotten the tomatoes, 
so he needn’t get there until around 
eight-thirty. Margy cooked on a chafing 
dish anyway, so he didn’t have to rush 
them to her. 

Having made this decision, John 
Wyatt doubled on his tracks and worked 
back to the Yard. The skeptical sentry 
at the gate, after halting John and 
tearing away a corner of the wrapping 
from each bundle, was finally convinced 
of their innocent character and went off 
into fits of merriment. Wyatt’s dry 
leanings were well-known and much dis- 
cussed, and the sentry had a sense of 
humor. 

To follow our hero into the barracks 
is unnecessary. Suffice it is to say that 
he went in, took a nap, washed, brushed, 
and otherwise policed himself, and came 
out, fresh and dapper, tomatoes and all, 
some two hours later. 

The humorous sentry wished him luck, 
and advised him to stay away from the 
flaming bowl in view of the approaching 
Candidates for Commission classes. 
John in turn advised the sentry to go 
where it was warmer, bade him good- 
night, and left the gates behind him for 
the complex paths of the town. 

At seven-thirty in the evening of a 
day, say, in late September, it is usually 
beginning to get dark. Night falls very 
rapidly when the sun has gone down and 
the last rose-purple glow has faded from 
the sky. And at night it is sort of lone- 
some down on the docks. 

Thus John Wyatt, swinging along 
steadily in the direction of the nearest 
ear line. found himself overtaken by 
darkness before he had gone far from 
the Yard. Being well acquainted with 
the neighborhood, however, he scarcely 
noticed the loneliness and the deserted 
streets. This was a shorter route to 
the car, and though a little less fre- 
quented, would get him there about ten 
minutes earlier than the thoroughfare. 


A dark shadow passed him now and 
then. Once a policeman glanced at him 
curiously from a doorway. But no one 
seemed particularly interested in John 
Wyatt’s business, and John Wyatt him- 
self was in a hurry to reach his desti- 
nation and little interested in anyone 
else. 

This absorption in his own affairs was 
so complete that he utterly failed to 
perceive the lean, hungry-looking man 
crouched in the shadow of a narrow al- 
ley. His first intimation of the second 
party’s presence came accompanied by 
the most unpleasant sensation of having 
a revolver muzzle jammed into his ribs. 

“Whoa, there, Buddy! Let’s have a 
look at you!” drawled the thin man. 
“Keep your arms just where they are 
and stand still.” A skillful hand prowled 
over his hip pockets, while the other, 
presumably just as skillful, remained 
attached to the gun burrowed lovingly 
into John’s spare-ribs. The two bundles 
of tomatoes effectually occupied John’s 
arms, and the gentleman of the drawling 
voice receiving no resistance, finished his 
examination of John’s person and step- 
ped back a bit, still holding the revolver. 

“Aren’t packing anything tonight, are 
you? Didn’t think I’d get you, did you? 
Well, well, Johnny-me-lad! The best laid 
plans of mice and men—, but what have 
we here?” The tomatoes, thought John, 
Oh, Lord! 

“Put those bundles down on the ground 
there—and don’t move your feet, Mister 
Blue Coat!” 

John put the tomatoes down carefully. 
If this plug-ugly was going to mess up 
his evening, and, incidentally, Margy’s 
party, let him find out for himself what 
was in those bundles. Like as not he 
thought he’d made a fine haul. Well, 
d—n him. let him think. John wished 
fervently he had one of those tomatoes 
in its original luscious form. A _ to- 
mato in the right eye, now— 

His musings were interrupted by the 
sudden jab of the gun into another part 
of his solar plexus. The thin man was 
speaking. 

“Ah! Better than I thought! I knew 
you birds were working down here to- 
night, but I never expected to catch you 
cold. Clever—that get-up. I almost 
let you go by. Would have, I guess, if 
it hadn’t been that the last day I worked 
they dressed the runners up like cops. 
Whoa! Stand still!” More jabs. 

For to John had come a sudden light. 

(Continued on page 56) 
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THE BLACK PHANTOM 


THE PHANTOM SPEAKS 


“You’re certainly looking better, old 
chap,” Lieutenant Carlton greeted Lane 
as he entered the dining room. “Soon 
be ready for duty, eh?” 

“T hope so,” replied Lane, seating him- 
self at the table and reaching for the 
salad. “It’s rather monotonous, you 
know, just lying around with nothing 
particular to do.” 


Lane’s face still bore mute evidence 


of those terrible weeks during which he 
had lain in bed, fighting between life and 
death. Other changes, too—permanent 
changes—had been wrought in his face. 
A little less boyish, perhaps, than the 
face of the man who had gone to La 
Chapelle four months before. A little 
more lined, with an added look of stern- 
ness and determination. 

“Captain McFarlen’s in town, Lane. 
Have you seen him yet?” asked Carlton, 
glancing up from his lunch. 

“Yes, I saw him this morning.” Lane 
laid down his fork. “Carlton, he told 
me something ‘that puzzles me. I re- 
member that when he found me that 
morning, I told him about shooting the 
‘Black Phantom,’ This morning he said 
that he found no trace of the body—not 
a sign of it!” 

“Frankly, Lane, I knew this before, 
but we had all decided that you must 
have been delirious and dreamed of the 
‘Black Phantom.’ ” 

“That is absurd, Carlton. I saw him 
twice, the first time hours before he 
shot me. My mind is perfectly clear on 
that point. No question but that I got 
him for good.” 

“Then possibly his followers returned 
and removed the body.” 

“Well, perhaps so. Anyway, I hope 
he is dead. You can’t have any idea of 
the feeling of horror he inspired, dressed 
in that black robe with the hooded mask 
and the wreath and crown in gold on the 
left breast.” Lane involuntarily shud- 
dered and returned to his neglected 
meal. 

A question of franchise on some goods 
he had received from the States required 
Lane to drive downtown later in the 
afternoon, and he was just about to turn 
into the Rue de Quay by the Hotel de 
France, when he noticed a friend sit- 
sing in the bar. He pulled up to the curb 
and entered. 

“Good afternoon, Mr. Verault,” he said, 
stepping up to the table and placing his 
hand on the shoulder of the man in 
civilian clothes, “I haven’t seen you since 
I left St. Marc.” 

“Lieutenant Lane,” cried Verault, 
jumping to his feet, “this is indeed a 
pleasure,” and they shook hands. “Sit 
down. What will you have?” 

“No, thanks. I don’t drink, you know. 
How is everything in St. Mare?” 

“Quiet, as usual. Permit me to con- 
gratulate you for your wonderful work 
at La Chapelle. I shudder when I think 
of what might have happened to St. 
Mare, but for you. That act of yours in 
dynamiting the store of arms was a 
master stroke.” Then he noticed the 
ribbon on Lane’s blouse. “I see you have 
received the Medialle Militaire. It was 
well earned.” 


“I think you overrate that affair, Mr. 
Verault. I did nothing but my duty as 
I saw it.” 

“It is ever so with a soldier, Lieu- 
tenant. I note you have recovered from 
your wound. Do you expect to return 
to La Chapelle?” 

“I hardly think so, not for a while 
at least. The General has given me 
sixty days’ leave and I plan to sail on 
the next boat going north.” 

“I presume you will spend your leave 
at home. What part of the States are 
you from?” 

“Washington, D. C.” 

“Washington. I have been there. A 
magnificent city.” Verault paused a 
moment to refill his glass and Lane 
noticed that his left arm hung limp. As 
near as he could remember, that arm had 


“Out of the Hills came ‘le Fantome Noir,’ man 
of mystery; and it was writ in the sands that 
he was destined to free Haiti.” 


been perfectly sound the last time he 
had seen Verault. 

“Have you had an accident to your 
arm?” he asked. 

Verault gave a slight start and shot 
him a quick, questioning look; then, 
almost instantaneously, resumed his for- 
mer easy manner. “My arm, oh, yes, 
I was thrown from my horse a few days 
ago and strained the ligaments. Nothing 
serious. My doctor tells me it will heal 
itself in a week or so.” 

“T hope so. Well, I must be going. 
I'll see you again some time,” and after 
shaking hands, Lane left to transact his 
business with the customs officials. 

From the Customs House he went to 
the office of the Panama Steamship Line. 
where he secured passage on a boat 
scheduled to leave Port au Prince for 
New York two days later. He then re- 
turned to the house on the Avenue Gref- 
frard, which he shared with Lieutenant 
Carlton. 

He found Carlton seated on the ver- 
anda, deep in a book. “I was able to 
get passage on the ‘Goethals,’” said 
Lane, throwing his helmet inside and 
sinking into a chair. “I was lucky, too. 
They seemed to be pretty well filled up.” 

“Always are at this time of the year,” 
replied Carlton, laying aside his book. 


Eleven 


=  ByDON HYDE 


“Lots of people from the Canal Zone 
going to the States in the spring. Step- 
ping out tonight?” 

“No, I had better stay in and pack 
some of my junk. I don’t want to leave 
everything to the last minute.” Lane 
lay back in his chair and lit a cigarette. 
“Have you any idea where they will send 
me when I come back from leave?” 

Carlton shrugged his shoulders. “That 
will depertd principally on where they 
need a man then. I hardly think they 
will send you back to La Chapelle, 
though I heard McFarlen say that he 
would be glad to have you.” 

“If they send me to La Chapelle, I’ll 
go,” rejoined Lane, seriously, “but just 
between you and me, I’ve seen all I 
want of that section of Haiti.” 

“T don’t blame you a bit. If I had 
had your experience I wouldn’t want to 
go back either.” Carlton knocked the 
ashes from his cigarette. “Did you hear 
about ,’ and the talk drifted into 
other channels, until the house boy called 
them for dinner. 

After dinner Lane went to his room 
and began the task of selecting and 
packing the articles he wished to take 
with him, and laying the others aside. 
Presently he heard Carlton drive his car 
out of the yard and down the avenue. 
He made a shrewd guess as to Carlton’s 
destination and then continued with his 
packing. After a little this grew tire- 
some and he went downstairs, where he 
picked up Carlton’s discarded book. The 
tale was interesting and he was amazed 
to find that it was after eleven o’clock 
when he had finished reading. 

He had turned out the lights and 
started up the stairs when the telephone 
rang. Turning on the lights again he 
picked up the phone. 

“Hello,” he said. 

“Is that you, Lane?” came over the 
wire. “This is Carlton. I have had a 
bad smash out on the Leogane Road a 
few miles beyond Carrefour. I am call- 
ing from the barracks there.” 

“Anyone hurt?” inquired Lane, anx- 
iously. 

“No, thank God. We are all more or 
less shaken up though. I wish you would 
drive out-and bring us in. I shall have 
a truck sent out in the morning for the 
wreck.” 

“Sure thing, Carlton. I'll be right 
out.” 

“Fine. I am going back to where we 
had the smash. You can’t miss us,” and 
he hung up. 

Lane placed the receiver back on its 
hook and set the telephone on the table. 
The voice on the wire had seemed 
strained, not like Carlton’s usual tone; 
but this, thought Lane, was to be ex- 
pected in view of the exciting experience 
Carlton had just been through. 

He picked up his helmet and started 
to leave the room, when he noticed 
Pierre-Francois, his native orderly, in 
the opposite doorway. 

“Is the Lieutenant going out?” asked 
Francois, hesitatingly. 

“Yes,” replied Lane, “Lieutenant Carl- 
ton has had an accident and I am going 
out to help him.” 
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“Is the Lieutenant going to take me 
with him?” 

“I’m sorry, Francois, but I won’t have 
room for you. I shall have to bring back 
Lieutenant Carlton and his friends.” 

“It is not safe for the Lieutenant to 
go forth alone at night,” pleaded Fran- 
cois in an earnest tone. “Remember ’le 
fantome noir 

“Forget the ‘Black Phantom,’” cut in 
Lane impatiently. “You knew well 
enough that he died that night in the 
hills behind La Chapelle.” 

“His spirit may live on and seek ven- 
geance, Lieutenant!” 

“Bosh. I'll take my chances with a 
spirit,” and Lane stepped outside. The 
night was dark, with a soft, velvety 
blackness found only in those lands that 
lie beneath the Southern Cross, which at 
that moment shone brilliantly in the 
southern sky. 

He went to the garage in rear of the 
house, backed his car out and drove 
across the yard into the Avenue Gref- 
frard. Then down the avenue to Petit- 
Four and across the Champ de Mars. 
He then cut through by the Marine 
Barracks and into the Leogane Road by 
the cemetery. He was now on the open 
road and his headlights cut two brilliant 
white swaths of light through the dark- 
ness. He pressed hard on the accelerator 
and the heavy machine leaped through 
the night like a living thing. On past 
the Sea-Side Inn; past the Navy Yard 
and he struck a long stretch of good road 
that led to Carrefour. He pulled his cut- 
out open and pressed the throttle to the 
floor boards. The pointer on the speed- 
ometer jumped to fifty and then quiv- 
ered at sixty. The Gendarmerie Bar- 
racks at Carre-four flashed by on his 
left. He cut down his speed and began 
looking carefully for Carlton and the 
wrecked machine. One mile, two miles, 
three miles passed and no sign of the 
wreck. 

He began to wonder if possibly he 
had misunderstood Carlton, when sud- 
denly, not over a hundred yards ahead 
he saw the inert form of a native lying 
in the road. He applied his brakes and 
the heavy machine came to a grinding, 
squealing stop. 

Leaping from the machine, he ran 
forward and bent: over to examine the 
prone figure which was lying in the bril- 
liant path of light cast by his head- 
lights. Suddenly the lights were ex- 
tinguished. 

Almost before he had time to move, 
he was attacked from behind and thrown 
to the ground. A dirty, foul smelling 
hand pressed hard against his mouth. 
His hands and feet were quickly tied, 
a gag was placed in his mouth, and a 
grimy piece of cloth tied over his eyes. 
Rough, strong hands picked him up and 
threw him in the tonneau of his own 
machine. He had left the engine run- 
ning and he heard a grinding of gears 
and felt the car move forward. It was 


then that he remembered that the voice 
he had heard on the phone had not 
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sounded like Carlton. Plainly the call 
for assistance had been a ruse, but why? 

He recalled what Francois had said of 
the spirit of “le fantome noir,” but dis- 
missed the thought. No, this affair could 
not have any connection with his exploit 
at La Chapelle—unless—unless. Had 
the “Black Phantom” really died? He 
had to admit to himself that he did not 
know. If the “Phantom” were alive? 
He felt a cold chill run up his spine. 
No mercy could be expected if he had 
fallen into the hands of “le fantome 
noir.” 

The machine roared on through the 
night, carrying Lane to an unknown des- 
tiny. He settled himself on the floor 
of the tonneau in the most comfortable 
position possible and lay quiet, trying 
to remember the route they were cover- 
ing. On and on they went. It seemed 
a long, long time to Lane—hours. He 
could remember no turns and he felt 
certain that by now they must be well 
past Leogane, probably nearly to Petit 
Goave. Suddenly the car turned sharply 
to the right and ran about a mile up 
a very rough and rocky road. 

Lane was lifted from the machine and 
the rope taken from his legs. Then he 
was raised up and placed on a horse; 
his legs were again tied together, the 
rope passing beneath the horse. There 
was a delay of a few minutes while his 
captors held a whispered consultation. 
Then an authoritative order spoken in 
a low voice and the small cavalcade 
moved forward. 

Listening closely, Lane discovered that 
there were at least three other mounted 
men in the party besides himself. They 
advanced slowly, Lane’s horse now and 
again stumbling. They must’ be ascend- 
ing some precipitous mountain trail, 
Lane decided. If, as he surmised, they 
were in the region between Petit Goave 
and Jacmel, there was little chance for 
rescue, for this was a quiet section of 
Haiti and was never patrolled. Again, 
no one knew where he had gone. He 
had not told Francois and he cursed him- 
self fluently for not having acceded to 
Francois’ request to accompany him. 

Finally they reached level ground and, 
after a brief halt, they set out again at 
a brisk trot. They had ridden for at 
least two hours, Lane estimated, before 
the command to halt was again given. 

Lane was pulled roughly from his 
horse and dragged into a building. He 
could see through his blindfold that the 
room was lighted, and for a few min- 
utes there was a bustle of activity. Sud- 
denly it ceased and Lane was lifted to 
his feet and moved forward. The blind- 
fold was removed and he was momen- 
tarily blinded by the light. Gradually 
his eyes became accustomed to the glare 
and he looked about him. 

He was in about the center of a long. 
narrow room, lighted by several large 
kerosene lamps. He noted a few small 
barred windows high in the walls. On 
either side of him stood a massive negro, 
armed with a machete. Grouped behind 
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him were four or five other natives. 
Directly in front of him at the end of 
the room was a dais, on which was a 
large chair, covered with a heavy black 
cloth. On the cloth in threads of gold 
was emblazoned a device that took away 
his last hope—a wreath encircling the 
letter “V,” surmounted by a crown. He 
stood before the throne of the “Black 
Phantom!” 

To the right of the throne was a small 
door and it was towards this that every- 
one was directing their attention. Lane 
watched fascinated. Slowly, slowly, it 
began to open. 

“On your knees, couchon, on your 
knees,” hissed one of the guards in his 
ear, at the same time giving him a push 
that forced him to his knees. 

Wider and wider grew the opening 
until the door was flung back and framed 
in the opening was a black robed figure, 
his face covered by a hooded black mask 
and his hands concealed in black gloves. 
On his left breast blazed the same device 
that adorned the throne. It was the 
same figure that Lane had seen in the 
ruins of the French villa in the hills 
behind La Chapelle. “Le fantonie noir” 
had not died. 

With slow, measured steps the “Phan- 
tom” advanced and mounted to the dais, 
seating himself in the black draped 
chair. He motioned with his right hand 
and Lane was jerked to his feet, drag- 
ged forward and again forced to kneel, 
this time only a scant yard from the 
throne. His two guards straightened up 
and remained as immobile as graven 
ebony images. 

The “Phantom” regarded him with eyes 
that blazed like living coals of fire 
through the mask. “Fool,” he cried in 
Creole, “you would meddle in the affairs 
of ‘le fantome noir.’ You destroyed the 
means whereby I would have freed my 
country from the domination of the white 
man. You thought me dead that night. 
Imbecile! I bear a charmed life. No 
bullet from the white man’s gun can 
harm me. I am a man of destiny and it 
is writ in the sands that this destiny 
will be fulfilled. Thus speaks my ‘Hou- 
gan!’” He ceased his fiery denunciation 
and stood with upraised arm almost as 
though he would bring the wrath of the 
old gods of the black men upon his vic- 
tim. The arm dropped to his side and 
he again enveloped Lane with the malev- 
olent glare of his burning eyes. 

For a third time Lane had heard the 
“Phantom” speak. Again the voice 
sounded vaguely familiar. Then it oc- 
curred to him that this was the voice 
that he had heard over the phone, giving 
the message purporting to be from Carl- 
ton. Satisfied with this explanation, he 
waited. 

A few moments passed. The “Phan- 
tom” was silent, lost in thought. Then 
he spoke: “Dawn approaches. Lieu- 
tenant Lane, you have barely a half-day 
to live so make your peace with your 

As long as you defile the soil of 
Haiti, so long will the spirits look upon 
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me with disfavor. Tonight you shall die 
before the sacred stone! Your head, feet 
and hands shall be sacrificed to ‘Baron,’ 
god of devils. Your entrails shall be 
given to the dogs, and my faithful fol- 
lowers will feast on your flesh! I, ‘le 
fantome noir,’ command it.” With a last, 
baleful look at Lane, he turned and left 
the room through the door by which he 
had entered. 

Stupefied by the terrible sentence that 
had been passed upon him, Lane was 
dragged from the room, up a short flight 
of steps and along a narrow corridor. 
Stopping before a heavily bolted door, 
one of the guards threw it open while 
the other removed the gag from his 
mouth, again tied his feet and thrust him 
inside. Lane fell heavily to the floor, 
heard the door swing shut and the heavy 
bolts shoot in place. 

He lay quiet for a few minutes until 
he had somewhat recovered from the 
shock. As the “Phantom” had said, it 
is near to dawn and a soft, gray light 
permeated the room. Slowly and pain- 
fully, Lane worked himself to a corner, 
where he managed to raise himself to 
a sitting position. 

The room was small and devoid of 
furnishings. A small, barred window 
was set high in. the wall opposite the 
door. Not a chance, he groaned to him- 
self. No faithful Francois to come to 
his rescue this time. Long before this 
his absence must have been discovered. 
Undoubtedly his friends were even now 
searching for him, but this thought gave 
him little hope; for he could remember 
no clue to his whereabouts that the 
searchers might stumble on. His ma- 
chine had been taken by the natives 
and probably placed in some inaccessible 
place, if not destroyed. No, he decided 
he would have to pay the penalty for his 
foolhardiness. 

Time passed slowly. The sun rose, 
peeped in at the window and continued 
on its course across the skies. The 
cords that bound his wrists and ankles 
ate into the flesh until his tortured 
hands and feet were numb. He was 
also suffering the agonies of thirst. His 
throat and tongue were parched and 
dried, yet he would not call for water. 
Die he might, but he could at least die 
in a manner befitting a white man and 
a Marine. 

He changed his position so that he 
lay full length on the floor and sank 
into a half stupor. Gradually he lost 
track of the passage of the hours and 
sank into a fitful slumber, made hor- 
rible by a nightmare in which he was 
pursued across plains and mountains 
by a horde of figures dressed in black, 
flowing robes. Just as he was about to 
plunge into a bottomless abyss, he 
awoke. For a moment he could not re- 
eall his surroundings. Then—he remem- 
bered. An icy hand seemed to grip him, 
for the room had grown perceptibly 
darker. Soon they would come for him 
and lead him forth. And then—and 
then—. 
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They were coming for him now! 

He heard a slight sound as the bolts 
were drawn back and the door pushed 
open far enough to permit a person to 
enter. Some one was entering the room 
—a woman! Softly she closed the door 
and came toward him, cautioning finger 
held to her lips. She was not bad to 
look upon, in fact unusually. well formed 
and featured for a mulatto. 

“Hush, Lieutenant,” she said in a 
whisper, bending over him, “in a few 
minutes they will take you forth. Even 
now the fires are being lighted. Soon 
the tom-toms will throb! All day I have 
waited for an opportunity to visit you. 
Last night I looked in the council hall 
and saw your face. Then I remem- 
bered.” 

“Who are you?” asked Lane. 

“You do not know me,” she replied, 
“but once you saw that justice was done 
my father. I am but the plaything of 
‘le fantome noir.’ ” 

“Who is he?” whispered Lane eagerly, 
“you know him?” 

“Never have I seen his face. Always 
he wears the mask. None of us know 
his name, yet it is writ in the sands that 
he will free Haiti. But we must act 
quickly. I will loose your bonds so that 
you can slip them off, should the oppor- 
tunity arise”; and with quick, nimble 
fingers she untied the knots and rubbed 
his chaffed wrists and ankles. “See.” 
she continued, “I will replace the cords, 
but you can easily cast them loose. 
Here is a knife. Hide it in your shirt. 
Quickly, I must leave,” and she darted 
from the room, fastening the door be- 
hind her. 

It had all happened so suddenly that 
for a moment Lane feared that he must 
still be dreaming, yet the feel of the 
knife thrust in his shirt and the loosened 
cords reassured him. His hopes rose 
w«gain. Even if an opportunity to escape 
did not present itself, he could at least 
take one or two of his captors with him 
wken he died. 

He had not long to wait until the door 
was again opened and his two guards 
of the previous night entered. Without 
a word, they picked him up and carried 
him down the steps and out into the cool 
night air. He could see that several 
fires burned brightly and their flicker- 
ing flames lit up the scene. He saw the 
large, white stone on which rested a 
bowl of sinister aspect—this, then, was 
the “sacred stone.” At one side in the 
shadows were a few cooking utensils. 
Would he—would he? But he couldn’t 
express the thought, even to himself. 
The guards carried him to a small hut, 
thrust him inside and took up positions 
on either side of the door. Had Lane 
been familiar with voodoo lore he would 
have recognized this hut as one of the 
two “mystery houses” found at every 
voodoo meeting place, and he would also 
have known that it would be some time 
before he would be called upon to play 
his tragic part in the ceremony. 

This hut was in reality only a tempo- 
rary shelter for the victims to be sacri- 
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ficed at the dance and was rudely con- 
structed of thatch. Here was his oppor- 
tunity. He cast off the cords and waited 
a few seconds for the blood to begin to 
circulate; and then, drawing his knife, 
he crawled to the rear of the hut. It 
was only the work of a moment to cut 
an opening, through which he crawled. 

He peered cautiously around a corner 
of the hut and saw that he was in a 
small valley, at one end of which stood 
a squat, stone house, under the very 
shadow of a towering mountain. Be- 
hind him, the hillside was less precipi- 
tous and the trees and brush grew down 
to within a few yards of where he was 
crouched behind the hut. 

He instantly made his decision and 
ran swiftly across the open space into 
the protecting bushes. Feverishly he 
climbed up and up. He feared that it 
would be only a matter of minutes be- 
fore his escape was discovered. He felt 
reassured when he reached the top of 
the rise and heard no sounds of pursuit 
from the valley. 

Even so, he was not yet safe and he 
recklessly plunged down the slope, 
across another little valley, pausing only 
long enough for a single, cooling, life- 
giving drink from a small spring, and 
painstakingly climbed yet another rise. 
He then found himself on comparatively 
level ground, free from brush. Here he 
could make much better time, but was 
not afforded the protecting screen of 
the trees. Yet he must put as much 
distance as possible between himself 
and the valley. He paused for a mo- 
ment to get-his bearings from the stars, 
and found that he had been heading al- 
most due north. He headed a little more 
to the west, hoping to come out some- 
where in the District of Petit Goave. 

He set off across the plain at a steady 
dog-trot. He was still weak from the 
months he had spent in bed, and, be- 
sides, he had eaten nothing for over 
twenty-four hours. Without that hastily 
taken drink, he could never have kept up 
the pace. 

He finally crossed the plain and 
started through a fringe of trees. 
Breaking through on the other side he 
stopped short in amazement. Below him 
twinkled the myriad lights of Port au 
Prince! He had come out in the section 
of Bois de Boulouse! 

A few hundred yards ahead he saw 
a house and stumbled toward it. 

Major Hart of the Gendarmerie 
d’Haiti had just finished his dinner and 
was lingering over a cup of coffee and 
a cigar, when one of the French win- 
dows of his dining room flew open and 
a uniformed figure lurched into the room 
and sank into a chair. 

“My God, Lane,” cried the Major, 
jumping to his feet and overturning a 
chair in his haste, “What has hap- 
pened ?” 

“‘Te fantome noir’!” gasped Lane, 
“he nearly had me again. Quick, call 
the Police Station. Have them send up 


(Continued on page 59) 
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TEN 


By Sergeant 
Major Clarance B. Proctor 


(COMPETING against the crack shots of the nation, the Ma- 
rine Corps Rifle Team took 138 places, six of which were 
first, five second, and seven third. in a series of seventeen 
premier rifle contests, during the National 
Shooting Tournament held on the Florida 
State Range near Jacksonville, from Octo- 
ber 11 to 25, 1916. The Marine Corps Team 
won three team and three individual matches, capturing three 
coveted trophies, including the National Trophy for the supreme 
honors in the shooting game, one historic cup, six gold, four 
silver and forty-seven bronze medals during these matches. 

In the zenith event—the National Team Match—the Marines 
captured first place against fifty-five competing twelve-men 
teams, with a score of 3,047 out of a possible 3,600 points. The 
team representing the Marine Corps was composed of the 
following pairs: Sergeant Thomas L. Edwards and Corporal 
Pete Owens, First Lieut. David L. S. Brewster and Sergeant 
James D. Gardner, Sergeants George S. Kase and Elmer E. 
Greenlaw, Corporal Alvin Anderson and Sergeant John C. 
Welch, Sergeant Raymond Lecuyer and Private Theodore B. 
Crawley, and Private Clarence C. Knapp and Corporal Morris 
Fisher. Captain W. Garland Fay was the team captain, Cap- 
tain W. Dulty Smith coached the shooters, First Sergeant Oliver 
Hoffman served as spotter. and Sergeant Wesley W. Walker, 
Corporal Theodore A. Albright, and Privates Ignace B. Felcyn 
and William M. Craig were alternates. 

Outshooting 683 competitors, Captain W. Garland Fay won 
the proud title of individual champion military rifle shot of 
the United States, by taking first honors in the President’s 
Match. The Wimbledon Match for the long range championship 
of the United States was won by Sergeant John J. Andrews 
against 629 competitors. Sergeant Andrews made a score of 
99 out of a possible 100 on the 1,000-yard range. In the En- 
listed Men’s Team Match it looked as if the Marines were hav- 
ing a private match of their own. There were 23 six-men 
teams entered, five of which were Marines. Four of these Ma- 
rine Teams were made up from the regular complement of the 
team squad. The other Marine Team was composed of non- 
commissioned officers who had shot in the big matches of the 
past and who were present principally as coaches for the Na- 
tional Guard and civilian teams. They were Gunnery Sergeant 
Joseph Jackson, Gunnery Sergeant Archie Farquharson, Ser- 
geant John J. Andrews, Corporal W. M. Randle, Gunnery Ser- 
geant Ollie M. Schriver, and Gunnery Sergeant Augustus B. 
Hale. The five Marine Teams finished in the first five places 
in the match. The winning team was made up as follows: 
Sergeant John Stima, Sergeant James Y. Astin, Private Cyril 
A. Gould, Corporal John T. Sheffield, Corporal John P. Steele 
and Private Fred J. Obertean. Although the “Hiker” Trophy 
was donated by the enlisted men of the Marine Corps, this was 
the first time that the trophy was won by Marines. 

The Marines did not confine their straight shooting to rifle 
matches alone, but also distinguished themselves in the pistol 
matches. In the National Pistol Match, Corporal John P. Steele 
won the first gold medal ever won by a Marine in this match, 
with a score of 390 out of a possible 420, outdistancing 514 
competitors. Sergeant James D. Gardner, Sergeant George S. 
Kase and Corporal Alvin Anderson took medals in the pistol 
matches. 

In addition to the splendid rifle and pistol work of the Marine 
Corps Team, the Corps was much in evidence through the 
energy and versatility displayed by officers and men engaged 
in other capacities than shooters. Major William C. Harllee 


Marines Win 
National Match 


acted as Assistant Executive Officer and Chief Range Officer, 
Captain George K. Shuler served as Signal Officer. and Cap- 
tain Samuel W. Bogan and first Lieuts. Lowry B. Stephenson 
and Lloyd W. Williams were range officers. 
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One of the most satisfactory things in connection with the 
tournament was the excellent service rendered by a battalion 
of Marines, under command of Major Richard P. Williams, in 
serving the range. This battalion consisted of the 10th Com- 
pany (Captain Robert B. Farquharson), 21st Company (Cap- 
tain Paul Caperon), and 48th Company (Captain Samuel W. 
Bogan). These scorers, markers, orderlies and messengers 
came in for a great deal of commendation. 

(See picture on center insert.) 


* * * 


CAPTAIN WILLIAM W. LOW and First Sergeant Frank L. 

Atwood, First Company, Artillery Battalion, were shot and 
killed, and Captain Victor I. Morrison was badly wounded in 
action near Duarte, Santo Domingo, on 
October 24, 1916, while participating in the 
arrest of Ramon Batista, a Dominican 
bandit. When Captains Low and Morrison, 
First Sergeant Atwood and Sergeant Charles F. Trembley en- 
tered the town of Duarte, Captain Low ordered a supporting 
party under Lieutenant Case to cross the river near the town 
to prevent the bandit’s escape in that direction and to render 
aid if necessary. Batista was not found by the searching party 
and Captain Low rode off alone to intercept and turn back the 
supporting detachment. That was the last seen of him alive. 
Meanwhile Batista was discovered and promiscuous firing be- 
gan. During the melee First Sergeant Atwood and Batista 
were killed, and Captain Morrison’s horse shot from under him. 
The supporting detachment. which had heard the firing and 
were hastening toward the town, came across the body of 
Captain Low lying in a gully near the town. He had been 
shot through the head and no doubt instantly killed. 


* * * 


THE U. S. S. HANCOCK was detailed by the Navy Depart- 

ment in October, 1916, for duty as a transport between 
the United States and the West Indies. She left Norfolk, Va., 
on October 27, for Haiti and Santo Do- 
mingo, carrying a force of Marines under 
command of Major John A. Hughes, con- 
sisting of the 12th Company from Norfolk, 
the newly organized 50th Company from Charleston, S. C., and 
the 10th, 21st, and 48th Companies, with Captain Farquharson, 
Lieut. Willing and Lieut. King, from the Florida State Rifle 
Range, Jacksonville. Captain John R. Henley commanded the 
12th Company, and Captain Ross S. Kingsbury was in com- 
mand of the 50th Company. 

The twelve non-commissioned officers who had passed the 
examination for appointment as second lieutenants, and whose 
names have appeared in these columns, also sailed on the 
“Hancock” for service in Haiti and Santo Domingo. These 
officers received their commissions from the hand of the Major 
General Commandant himself, on October 20, 1916. 

These five companies relieved a like number of organizations 
of the First Regiment, in order that they might return to the 
United States and resume their advance base training at Phila- 
delphia. The Second Regiment remained in the West Indies. 


* * * 


ERE’S SOME GOOD CHEER for “old-timers.” The boys 
of the “old school” out-hiked the younger gentry in a hill 
climbing test staged in Haiti ten years ago. A square-toed 
No. 11 may not be the most fashionable 

Marines Conduct pedal adornment, but from our old peda- 
Endurance Test gogue (experience) we have every reason 
to believe that our old shipmates in Haiti 

poe got into form while wearing the model shoe of 1900 to 
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In a test of endurance, conducted by Lieut. Kingston, in Haiti, 
on October 20, 1916, to determine the staying powers of his 
men, one hundred and eighteen men, ranging in age from 19 to 
52 and carrying regulation field equipment, were given the 
test of ascending a steep mountain path, approximately eight 
miles, with a two-hour limit. 

Eighty-four men accomplished the feat in the prescribed 
time, and of those 20 per cent were veterans of 44 years and 
over. The average age of those who succeeded was 29 years, 
while the percentage of tenderfoot recruits among the losers 
reduced their average to 24 years. 

This experiment strengthened the theory of many that 
trained middle-age rivals unseasoned youth. 


* * * 


THE MARINE CORPS RIFLE RANGE at Winthrop, Mary- 
land, across the Potomac from Cherry Hill, Virginia, was 
worked to its fullest capacity during the month of October, 
1916, with sailors, Marine and Naval Mi- 
litia, Coast Guard, civilians and Marines. 
Naval officers and men from the “Michi- 
gan,” “Wyoming,” “Florida,” “Texas,” and 
“Utah” came to the range to take the course for small arms 
coaches. Naval Militiamen from Massachusetts, Maine, New 
York, New Jersey, Maryland, District of Columbia, North 
Carolina and South Carolina, and Marine Militiamen from 
Massachusetts, fired on this range during the month. 

Lieut. Col. George C. Reid commanded the range, and First 
Lieut. Woolman G. Emory was the quartermaster. Captain 
George K. Shuler and First Lieut. David L. S. Brewster were 
on duty at the range. First Sergeant Thomas F. Joyce was 
the “top soldier,” Q. M. Sergeant Joseph Keenan handled the 
supplies, Sergeant Pete Lund was in charge of the armory, 
and Sergeant Walter H. Molen was the Grand Admiral of the 
Winthrop Navy. 


Rifle Range 
At Winthrop 


* * 


THE BASEBALL CHAMPIONSHIP of North China was won 
by the Marine Team from the American Legation Guard, 
Peking, in a series of games completed in October, 1916. The 
North China League that year was made 


Baseball up of a team from the 15th Infantry, U. S. 
Champions Army, stationed at Tientsin, China, one 
of China from the 13th Infantry, U. S. Army, from 


Corregidor, Philippine Islands, and Ameri- 
can civilian nine from Tientsin, and the Marine Team. The 
13th Infantry nine was made up of players from the All-Army 
team which had won the pennant in the Philippine League. 

In the series, service teams played each other four games, 
three in Peking and one in Tientsin, and each service team 
played the civilian nine one game in Tientsin. 

The Marine Team was managed by Sergeant Samuel E. Con- 
ley, and the squad was made up of the following players: Cor- 
porals George Mason, Irving G. Napier, Eugene Weiss, and 
Francis Conley, and Privates John J. Apples, Herschel Harrell, 
Charley W. Herold, Fred Knauf, Carl T. Hoff, Elred McClaire, 
Walter Mickens, Harry W. Mills, Gomar E. Morgan, Gerry L. 
Rex, and James W. Varner. ; 

Nine members of the Marine Team were stricken with pto- 
maine poisoning at Tientsin, but played the game just the 
same, when they were so weak they could hardly throw a ball. 

The pitching marvel of the series was McClaire, the Leather- 
neck southpaw. He won his first game from the 15th Infantry 
without a hit against him, and pitched six hitless innings in 
his second game, when it was called on account of rain, thus 
winning both games with a record of pitching fifteen hitless 
innings. 

* * * 
THE WARNING to “heroes” published editorially in the 
MARINES’ MAGAZINE before our entry in the World 
War can well be repeated ten years later. It contains so much 
truth and sound logic that most of us 
should benefit by perusing its well writ- 
ten lines. Read on and see if you don’t 
agree with me. 

“It is the recognized right of an old-timer to spin his yarns 

of service experiences. It is his special privilege, one of the 


Warning 
To “Heroes” 


prerequisites, as it were, of veteranhood. Far be it from us, 
therefore, who are the protagonists of all the interests of the 
seagoing soldier, to desire to cork up the. effervescing spirits 
of the yarn-spinners. On the cohtrary, and quite naturally, we 
encourage the habit, offering our pages as the repository and 
place of record for the products of their industry. 
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“Truth has its uses, of course, but the old-timer seldom is 
so limited in invention as to confine himself to it; and his audi- 
ence, we hope, will never be so wearisome as to insist or expect 
him to place so cruel a snaffle-bit upon the coursing steed of 
his imagination. There is a time to tell the truth, and a time 
to—well, to light your pipe, lean back with a reminiscent glow 
in your eyes, and let ’er rip. And there’s a good yarn, a warp 
of fact and a woof of fancy. Very often a considerable woof, 
but who would cavil at that. 

“Yet, my boy, when you are fooling with a gun, keep the 
muzzle up. Maybe you don’t know it is loaded, but the inno- 
cent bystander suffers, just the same. If you want to make 
your letter interesting to the girl at home, garnish it with 
parsley and serve it with sauce if you must but spare your 
comrades and the old Corps. Run off a three-reel scenario of 
your own harrowing adventures, if the plain facts of your serv- 
ice are not sufficiently interesting, but there is no use in having 
the whole Marine Corps shot to pieces and butchered to the 
se man, just to place a crimsonynimbus about your own fair 

ead. 

“All this is by way of expressing our sympathy with the 
feelings of some of our boys who are serving on an island 
which we will not mention, but which might be Irished as 
‘Saint Dominick.’ A letter written by one of their comrades, 
and published in a well-known newspaper in this country, re- 
lates that the ‘spicks’ have captured seventy of our fellows, 
100,000 rounds of ammunition, and about fifty mules. ‘We are 
going after them—about 75 miles up and down mountains.’ 
And so forth! 

“Think of it! Seventy Marines captured by the ‘spicks’—just 
like that. We don’t blame his comrades for gnashing their 
teeth. It wasn’t playing the game fair to have seventy good 
comrades chloroformed and carried off by the treacherous en- 
emy, even in a little old scenario for the home-folks’ con- 
sumption. 

“So, as they say in Sanskrit, if you must go to fooling with 
a gun, have a heart for the innocent bystanders.” 


* * 


LOUR HAS ALWAYS been a component part of the ration 
during the history of the Marine Corps and has been un- 
excelled as an article for the interior decoration of countless 
hungry Leathernecks. That it has been 
an essential for the proper appearance of 
the sea-going Marine on post will be a 
revelation to the Marine of today who be- 
moans the necessity of blancoing his leggings and equipment. 
That it was an essential is proved by the following extracts 
from a letter of Second Lieutenant Samuel Llewellin, a Marine 
officer on board the Frigate “Congress” in May, 1800, in which 
he states to the Commandant of the Corps that: 

“IT don’t doubt the respectable appearance of the British Ma- 
rines at New York—Captain Sever is much pleased with our 
Marines and I dare say nothing will be lacking on his part to 
make them appear decent, tho, they have heretofore laboured 
under considerable inconvenience, what to do for flour to pow- 
der the sentinels I can’t tell, the last I had, or can get, was 
expended this day. 

“If my wages would admit of it, I would rather than be with- 
out, purchase out of my own pocket, which I have done in a 
small degree, but I must withhold, for my pay will not afford 
powder to my own hair—I wish you to forward some Cockades, 
there was none laid in at Boston, the hats we have on hand 
are very bad ones, I want some brushes and prickers and 
shoulder knots—Mr. Strother took with him John M: Gaws his 
waiter by permission of Commodore ‘lruxton, the “Constella- 
tion” will put to sea tomorrow.” 

This old letter was brought to light by Sergeant Albert E. 
(“Trusty”) Smith, in his “Odds and Ends From Musty Files,” 
published ten years ago in the RECRUITERS’ BULLETIN. 
Here’s “Trusty’s” comment on the matter: 

“A far cry from the flagship “Congress” of 1800, and the 
“Wyoming,” flagship of 1916, and an equal variance in the 
style of dress worn by their Marine Detachment. Imagine 
‘Hair powder for marine sentinels’ embodied in the signal for 
the uniform of the day and flying from the cage mast of a 
modern dreadnaught and imagine, if you can, the gleeful pro- 
fanity of the crew at the sight of the ‘Leathernecks’ in cocked 
hats and Pillsbury’s three X.” 


Hair Powder 
For Marines 
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THE IEATHERNECK 


THE DEAD VIRGIN 


St. Louis Cathedral rises massively, 
and coolly from the moss-flecked, con- 
crete pavements at its base. So soft is 
its beauty, so mellow its lines, and so 
shaded and tinted with cool grays and 
greens, and hints of red and brown, by 
the hand of that painstaking old Artist, 
Time, that to the casual observer very 
little of its real beauty is apparent. 
White and gray pigeons flap their wings 
lazily around its steeple and black iron 
crosses, and the banana grove in the 
Square casts weird designs across its 
columns and doors, of moonlit evenings. 
Chattering and gaily-clad tourists, the 
pigeons, and ragged little beggar chil- 
dren lend it life in the day time, but 
when the cool shadows of the evening 
fall like velvet curtains, and the thou- 
sand and one patterns made across its 
face by the shrubbery in the Square, and 
the iron gallery railings stand out on its 
face in bas relief, then come the soft 
footed trembling people who haunt its 
dark alleyways and peer into its doors 
as if some vast and terrible something 
that they have written into their past 
forbids the passing of its threshold for 
the relief of its confessional. Bent, 
white-haired old women with gnomelike 
faces and toothless gums; tall men, 
gnarled and twisted like old water oaks; 
little dark Creoles, with the quick step 
of the French, the ivory skins of the 
Spanish, and a blend of the two fires 
leaving grey ashes in their faces. Such 
are the people who haunt the shadows 
around the Cathedral after the late mass 
is said and the kind-faced priests have 
flapped their long heavy skirts across 
the alley to their bedrooms. 

And one of these denizens of the old 
Cathedral’s shadows was the Sparrow 
Lady. It was a moonlit April evening 
when I first met her. I had been sitting 
on the carriage of one of the old cannon, 
which guards with its gaunt, black 
mouth the entry into Lafitte’s Alley. The 
thick, deep shadow of the Cathedral lay 
across me and I felt secure in its secrecy. 
Time after time from this vantage point 
I had sat unseen, and watched the silent 
drama of these shadow lives unfold be- 
fore me, unseen by them, for they scurry 
away like frightened mice at the faint- 
est suggestion of an inquiry. Suddenly, 
up the alley behind me came the patter 
of little feet quite like a child running. 
I waited, expecting to see some of the 
little nighthawks which invest the old 
part of the city and prey on chance un- 
wary visitors, dart past me. Instead, 
with a quick gasping for breath, a little 
old lady pulled up beside me and caught 
hold of the cannon to steady herself. 
She wore a peculiar little brown velvet 
hat set with spangles, and a tight fit- 
ting little brown dress, and a great many 
strings of beads and bits of cameos for 
rings and brooches. She seemed not at 
all taken aback by my presence, but 
turned her birdlike, black eyes in the 
direction of the shadow in which I sat, 
and seemed to regard it intently. Then 
she came towards me and held out a 
tiny, brown little hand that looked very 
much like a wrinkled, dried rose petal. 
She caught me by my sleeve and pulled 


me into the light and looked me over 
in quite the same manner one would a 
real piece of Chippendale, or some other 
valuable antique they came upon in an 
unexpected place. And when she spoke, 
her question was indeed most perplexing. 

“Would you,” she said, hesitatingly, 
“like to see a dead virgin?” 

“A dead virgin?” I replied, “and just 
why should I like to see a dead virgin?” 

“Wouldn’t you?” she asked in an al- 
most wheedling tone, “like to see a 
young girl whose soul was as pure as 
a lily? That never had even one little 
scarlet splash of earthly desire upon it? 
One who was as sexless and as fresh 
and as clean as those tender new leaves 
on the willow tree there in Jackson 
Square? A virgin whose very hands 
were pure and free from the touch of 
carnal and earthly things as her mind 
was of carnal and earthly ties?” 

“I believe not,” I replied; “such a 
young lady must have been most un- 
interesting while alive, and I see no 
especial inducement in looking on her 
remains, even if they can be produced.” 

“But she can be produced,” said the 
little old lady vehemently, hopping about 
so very much like a little English spar- 
row that it was then and there I men- 
tally christened her the “sparrow lady.” 

“IT hae me doots,” said I (lapsing into 
facetious Scotch), “that any such im- 
maculate lady ever existed,,and I am 
quite sure that if she did she would 
be a most abominable bore.” 

“Mon Dieu! Mon Dieu!” said the 
Sparrow Lady, devoutly crossing her- 
self, “how he talks, and right in the 
presence of our Blessed Virgin and the 
Cathedral of Good St. Louis,” and she 
again crossed herself. 

“Listen,” she said, suddenly coming 
so close to me that I could catch a faint 
odor as of sandalwood, from her cloth- 
ing, “Listen! Such a virgin did exist, 
even as the Blessed Mary, and if I tell 
you about her would you then come and 
look on her white, cold face, and see the 
lights thrown on it by the flickering of 
the little candles that they have set 
along by her?” 

“But why pick on me? Im all the big 
evity of New Orleans is there not some- 
one else whom you could find for so deli- 
cate an office as that of gazing upon the 
face of this dead virgin? Besides, be- 
ing a virgin she might not like to have 
such a worldly person as I around, pos- 
sibly dropping cigarette ashes upon the 
floor?” 

The Sparrow Lady looked at me keenly 
for a moment and then remarked with 
a tone of finality, “I’m sure you wouldn’t 
drop ashes upon the floor in so holy a 
place, and (making herself comfortable 
on the gun carriage) now, I shall tell 
you the story of the dead virgin’s life, 
and tomorrow morning you will come to 
the old house on St. Peter Street, the 
one just next the Italian grocery, and 
you will unbar the iron gate and go 
through the court back to the stairway, 
and on the second floor you will find her. 
You will be the only one there but the 
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Italian people from the grocery, and 
(slipping a tiny chamois bag in my hand) 
you will take this and see that prayers 
are said for the safe passage of her soul 
through Purgatory.” 

Remonstration on my part was useless 
so I slipped the little bag into my coat 
pocket, and assumed a comfortable posi- 
tion while the little brown woman un- 
wove her most peculiar story. 

“You see,” she said, “before the war 
the virgin, whom for the present I shall 
call Cecile Labatut, was a very young 
girl. The war I am referring to was 
the Civil War, which, my friend, was 
very long before your time. Cecile was 
a lovely little girl, and every day she 
rode with her Mama behind shining 
horses through the streets which are now 
New Orleans. Pink and lavender crepe 
myrtle trees opened their umbrellas of 
crinkley flowers over her while she play- 
ed behind the high iron gates that sepa- 
rated their home from the street, and 
bordering the pavement, outside the 
fence, were tall magnolia trees that 
dropped waxy white petals about her 
feet when she walked on just such spring 
evenings with her negro nurse. Thick 
rugs were on the floors of the halls, o’er 
which she ran and played with her dog, 
and the old tree still stands in the court 
from which the mocking birds sang right 
into her window before she was out of 
bed of mornings. Women in those days 
were sheltered, and of all the sheltered 
women her fond mother and father will- 
ed that she should be the most carefully 
guarded and protected. Never a harsh 
word was said in her presence, never 
an oath, or a remark that was in any 
way coarse reached her ears. Poetry 
was read to her, and old legends, and 
she learned to play and to sing, and to 
paint beautiful, bright flowers upon 
screens, 

Then came the war. For a long time 
the full significance of it was hidden 
from her. She glimpsed the marching 
men, the waving banners, and heard the 
music, but its cold realities were kept 
from her. Long after parched corn and 
chickory became a part of the regular 
diet of the mother and the servants, 
little Cecile still had cream and fruit. 
But finally, as all things end, the time 
came when little by little the cruelties 
of the conflict were revealed to her. The 
missing father, the fast diminishing 
group of servants, the horses and cattle 
that had been donated to the Lost Cause, 
and finally the penniless condition of the 
mother and faithful old servant, Jennie, 
who had nursed Cecile from babyhood. 
But, though little Cecile’s dress was now 
of coarse homespun, she read her poetry 
aloud on evenings to her mother, and she 
played and sang for them; for the faith- 
ful old Jenny, whose protection as well 
as companionship were now indispensable 
to the unprotected mother, was allowed 
now to come and sit with them in the 
great library, stripped bare of all its 
treasures. 
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Always on its sideboard was a small 
bottle of choice liquor, and a bit of cake, 
for the chance caller, though neither 
Cecile nor the mother ever ate their por- 
tion but carefully replaced it after the 
caller had gone. The dinners, too, were 
still served in just as many dishes, Jenny 
making many trips to and from the 
kitchen in the yard with her steaming 
covered platters which held—only boil- 
ing water, whilst Cecile and her mother 
dined frugally off rice. 

So the months stretched away into a 
year, and the father never returned from 
the war. Scattered, war-worn, ragged 
men with restless, haunted eyes were 
still stumbling in groups into town, their 
bare feet cut and bruised by the cobble- 
stones, and many a group stopped for 
water and rest at the court of the big 
house which was Cecile’s home, but none 
could bring information of the father. 

Cecile was seventeen years old when 
Aunt Jenny died. The mother, a frail 
invalid, clung to Cecile and wept, hope- 
lessly, for the cloak of responsibility had 
fallen upon the girl’s young and inex- 
perienced shoulders. Week by week some 
little piece of jewelry, some valuable bit 
of china or furniture that had not al- 
ready been sold found its way to the 
dealers and in return was a pittance of 
beans and rice. Steadily the mother grew 
weaker for want of proper nourishment 
and care, and in vain Cecile tried to find 
pupils whom she could instruct in music 
or art for sufficient funds to give her 
mother proper care. Daily she saw the 
mother’s lips lose color, the eyes their 
luster, and the hands gain a more trans- 
parent whiteness. 

A sort of insanity seized the girl and 
she fancied, very much like one can see 
the changing outlines of a cloud, that 
even as she looked at her mother she 
could see her features composing them- 
selves as in death. Across the street 
from Cecile’s home was that of an er- 
ratic old Frenchman who was tremen- 
dously wealthy and who stood in well 
with the carpet bag administration of 
the time. He was practically ostracized 
by the people in the neighborhood, but 
because of his wealth and power he was 
also greatly feared. Many times of late 
Cecile had seen him walking back and 
forth before the iron grating of her gate, 
swinging his cane at the weeds which 
now, unmolested, grew across the en- 
trance. Always at sight of his bright, 
evil face she would hurry through her 
chore and escape into the grateful shade 
of the house as early as possible. This 
man was reputed to have had five wives 
and fully five times as many mistresses, 
and the sensuous, appraising way in 
which he looked at women, as well as his 
wicked reputation made all except the 
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most forsaken, steer clear of his pos- 
sible advances. 

This evening, having watched her 
mother as she slept until she fancied 
time and again she was dead, and was 
only reassured by pressing her ear 
lightly to the sleeping woman’s breast 
to catch the faint tap-tap of her beating 
heart, Cecile finally slipped away to 
walk in the court a little, in the moon- 
light. Deep in thought she did not hear 
the creak of the rusty gate upon its 
hinges, and not until M’sieur DeJean’s 
foot fell into step with her own was she 
conscious of his evil presence. Sensing 
her desire for flight he stepped between 
her and the doorway and stopped. 

“How is your mother?” he asked, bow- 
ing gallantly. 

“My mother,” stammered poor Cecile, 
“is no better, but I can see that she 
grows slowly worse.” 

“Ah,” said DeJean, “possibly the fruit 
and the creams and the brandy which 
you give her are too rich for her consti- 
tution.” 

“But,” cried the girl, “I have none to 
give her, and it is breaking my heart 
to see her slipping away from me.” 

“Ha! Ha! And then it is you who are 
killing her, when she is just dying for 
the lack of such little luxuries that a 
pretty girl like you could provide,” said 
DeJean, rubbing his hands together and 
laughing. 

As innocent as Cecile was she could 
not help but understand his meaning, 
and, the thought that even at so great a 
sacrifice she could save her mother flash- 
ed to and fro through her mind like 
heat lightning on a summer evening. 
Noting her hesitation, DeJean clutched 
her with his bony, dark hands, but when 
his fingers dug the white flesh of her 
arms and sunk into them so deeply that 
the nails cut, he held a lifeless form, 
for the girl had died.” 

The little old lady concluded her story 
and rose from her seat near me, shak- 
ing out the wrinkles from her skirts, 
which were far too fluffy and wide for 
modern styles. 

“How then,” asked I, “could the little 
virgin who died so long ago be laid out 
tomorrow morning, with flickering can- 
dles about her, and me to pray her soul 
out of purgatory?” 

The Sparrow Lady answered me not, 
but suddenly gathered up her skirts and 
ran; and I sat, wondering just what 
sort of dementia had seized her, whether 
it was wine, dope, or an impaired power 
of reasoning, far well into the night. 
Once back in my room, I tumbled out 
upon my table a handful of five dollar 
gold pieces no larger than my thumb- 
nail. All told, there were ten of them, 
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and I was up early the next morning, 
anxious to find the court on St. Peter 
Street next the Italian grocery, and re- 
turn to the old lady, or someone who 
might possibly be her guardian, the 
money I felt she very much needed. As 
I suspected, I found the court not far 
from the Cathedral, located it by the 
Italian grocery, and went to it and un- 
barred the rusty iron gate. The sun 
beat down garishly into the court. A 
blackened fountain, cracked and dry, told 
of past magnificence. A tall palm 
brushed the side of the house, and rat- 
tled its leaves almost in the second 
story window. I climbed the rickety, 
circular stair, and at its top an open 
door leading into a room, across the floor 
of which even before entering I could 
see a flickeying light as of candles. I 
entered. A dark little woman in rusty 
black rose hastily from beside a couch, 
and slipping her rosary in the neck of 
her bodice came toward me and queried 
in a muffled voice:: 

“You weesh to see da body?” 

“Yes,” I responded, taken very much 
by .surprise, and walking slowly over to 
the bed, glimpsed in calm and cold re- 


pose the features of the Sparrow 
Woman. 
“She die-a last night. Eight-a da 


clock,” said the little Italian woman, re- 
suming her kneeling posture beside the 
body, and drawing her beads again from 
her waist. I went to the priest’s at the 
Cathedral and gave them the $50.00 and 
explained my mission, but for the life 
of me, not even to them could I tell how 
at eleven o’clock of the night before I 
had been visited by this queer little lady. 
Some months afterwards, talking to an 
old inhabitant, I asked him who owned 
the old court back of the Italian grocery. 

“That,” said he, scratching his head 
ruminatively, “that was the old home 
of the Labatut’s. Used to be great 
folks before the war, bon familie, you 
know. After the war though they met 
with heavy financial reverses and the 
daughter, Cecile, became the mistress of 
old man, DeJean, and for a good many 
years she queened it over everyone. She 
was a beauty, a high spirited, wild little 


‘devil, and the only woman that ever held 


the whip-hand over the old fellow. After 
her mother died she let Ioose worse than 
ever, and after she had run him on the 
rocks financially with her wild extrava- 
gances, took to drink, and lived in an 
upper room of the old place in seclu- 
sion. No one ever saw her come out of 
the place, not even the Italians who 
rented from her, and I think I remember 
of having seen where she died some 
short time back. Seems like that was 
the name I saw in the paper, Cecile 
Labatut——” 
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WAIKIKI AT NOON 


The water! Bright blue! Deep pur-- 
ple! Varying green! The suddy fringe 
draped over the reef’s dark teeth—virgin 
white like the peeking lace on milady’s 
lingerie. The reef’s sharp fangs—the 
guardian bulwark of Waikiki. Fair, for 
as it bares its tusks up flares the warn- 
ing white froth and foam. 

The beauty of sea’s landscape! The 
blue sky arching above set with fluffy, 
cloudy, powder puffs! The distinct hori- 
zonic line where water meets sky! A 
line straighter than the straightest! 
From away out there—beyond-the-be- 
yond— the billows surge in to greet you 
bringing dreams and thoughts of the 
sun bright deep and from far-away lands! 
A sail, the rest hull-down! A pyramid 
of black smoke from stack below that 
perfect line! The little soapy patches 
at the reef monopolize the eye! 

* * * 

All nature is good and good-natured! 
no anachronisms nor monotonies! The 
waves gently patting the smooth white 
sand with variable repetition! Rhythm 
and purring rhythm! A steady beat- 
beat, musically arranged! With its own 
harmony of the sea! Warm sun, cooling 
breezes, clear sky, invigorating salt- 
water, and background of living green! 
Sparkles of diamonds—each a dare to 
come! Arms of the Water-Gods reach 
out to embrace! They promise a Happy 
Hour. 


* * * 


The distant but noisy carol of the 
Mynahs! The fisherman with spear 
poised! A bobbing head out there like 
a wanton cork in sparkling burgundy! 
The Surfboard Rider dashing straight for 
the Coral Strand! Balance, speed, direc- 
tion, co-ordination, beauty! 

Overlooking all. is that magnificent 
Sentinel of Nature—Diamond Head, or 
Laeahi. 


ANNEXATION CAUSES TROUBLE 
FOR MARINE OFFICER 


The annexation by the United States 
of the Hawaiian Islands brought unex- 
pected inconvenience to one Marine 
officer. A regulation of the Navy re- 
quired an officer to secure the permission 
of the Secretary of the Navy if he de- 
sired to leave the United States for a 
foreign country. 

Major Henry A. Bartlett, of the Mar- 
ines, secured such permission to visit 
the Hawaiian Islands while it was an 
independent sovereign state. He arrived 
in the Islands. While here the Stars and 
Stripes went up in 1898 and _ the 
Hawaiian Islands became territory of 
the United States. Annexation put Major 
Bartlett back in the United States with- 
out his moving an inch. Major Bartlett 
wanted to go on to China and Japan and 
he had to secure, for the second time, 
permission from the Secretary of the 
Navy to leave the United States. 
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THE OLD CENTER HOUSE AND 
HITCHING POST 


One tradition tells us that when the 
British entered Washington after the 
Battle of Bladensburg in August, 1814, 
they used the House of the Commandant 
of the Marine Corps (Franklin Wharton) 
as their Headquarters. Another tradi- 
tion that has drifted down the years re- 
lates that the British used the Command- 
ant’s House as a stable. But this story 
has to do with the Old Center House and 
the Hitching Post in front of it. 

It is said that Cockburn tied his horse 
to the hitching post which you can see 
in front of the Old Center House of the 
Marine Barracks in the _ illustration. 
That illustration shows Cockburn’s 
horse actually hitched to the post. What 


an interesting relic that hitching post 


Cockburn’s horse tied to the Old 
Hitching Post. 


would be if we only had it. Also, 
wouldn’t it have been a fine thing if the 
bricks of the Old Center House had been 
carefully saved and a memorial Building 
of the Marine Corps erected on selected 
ground! We might even now construct 
a replica! 

The second floor rooms of the barracks 
on both sides of the Old Center House, in 
1814, were used to confine American pris- 
oners captured by the British at and 
near Bladensburg. Those American 
prisoners scribbled interesting  state- 
ments regarding their captors on the 
walls. They also drew American flags 
and cartoons and other things on the 
walls. Many of these unique decorations 
were still there on the date that the 
buildings were razed. about 1907, to make 
room for the present officers’ quarters. 


QUEEN EMMA VISITS WASHINGTON 


Gideon Welles, Lincoln’s Civil War 
Secretary of the Navy, on August 10, 
1866, wrote in his diary that “Queen 
Emma of the Sandwich Islands is to visit 
Washington as the guest of the Govern- 
ment on invitation of Secretary Seward, 
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who is conveniently absent,” and “as 

Stanberry is delegated by Seward in 

other matters, Stanton thought he should 

do the honors to the young Dowager.” 


“In May, 1865, Queen Emma sailed in 
H. B. M. Ship-of-War ‘Clio’ for Pan- 
ama on her way to England.” After 
spending quite a period of time in Eng- 
land, Queen Emma made this visit to 
the United States on her way back to 
Honolulu. Royally welcomed, the Queen 
accepted her reception with the dignity 
that became her exalted position in her 
own land. 

* 

President Andrew Johnson received 
Queen Emma in the Red Room of the 
White House on August 14, 1866. The 
White House was thronged on that day. 
The United States Marine Band led by 
Frances Scala played during the recep- 
tion and the Queen carried back to Hono- 
lulu memories of the “President’s Own,” 
the band that has played for every Presi- 
dent of the United States since George 
Washington. It is worth observing that 
four years after her return to Honolulu 
the Royal Hawaiian Band was organized. 
Queen Emma sailed from San Francisco 
on board the “U. S. S. Vanderbilt” on 
October 13, 1866, and arrived at Hono- 
lulu on the twenty-second of the same 
month. 


WATER 


A horrible catastrophe! A Malignant 
Menehune bored holes in the vast natural 
reservoir, or Artesian Basin, of Oahu! 
The fresh water suddenly ran out! Salt 
sea-water immediately rushed in! Im- 
possible! Well, then the sea-water en- 
tered and there is no fresh. A Kruel 
Kahuna prayed away all the rain for- 
ever! Water everywhere, from shore to 
horizon, but not a drop to drink! 

* * * 

Not all of Uncle Sam’s ships and all of 
Uncle Sam’s air vehicles could get us all 
off the frying pan before we would thirst 
to a lava-and-coral-dust grave! Immi- 
gration problems on the mainland would 
be much complicated, too! 

* * 

What a fortune would fall into the 
lap of that woman or man who, before 
our Souls departed to some hot hateful 
Hades, should invent a cheap method of 
making fresh water from sea-water! 

* * * 

There is the entire and terribly wet 
Pacific Ocean! Put an artificial sky over 
it! Capture and condense the water- 
vapor as it goes heavenward from the 
sea! Just a little piping and—shucks— 
those soldiers could stay out at schofield! 
Then there is Moanalua Salt Lake, called 
Salt Lake Crater by some! Nestling in 
its crater perched high above the ocean! 
The fresh water rising from it to the 
clouds in vast visible sheets! Where is 
he or she who will run those fresh-water 
vapors into pipes for us! That’s all! 
Let’s go! 


On 
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Why You Should be Interested in the Study of Languages 


By Manuel M. Salguero 
Principal, School of Languages 


We cannot lay too much stress on the 
importance of possessing a good knowl- 
edge of one or more foreign languages. 
Leaving aside all the possible practical 
advantages, no _ intelligent American 
should be content to go through life 
with a common knowledge of English 
only. On the contrary, everyone should 
endeavor to master at least one lan- 
guage besides his own. 

Regardless of the occupation we may 
be engaged in, familiarity with another 
language always adds to our success. 
The field of opportunity open to men 
who possess some knowledge of the lead- 
ing foreign languages—Spanish, French, 
Italian, ete.—is vast. The United States 
consular and diplomatic services offer 
ample opportunities to those who are 
well versed in any one of them. In the 
business world, there is also an inces- 
sant demand for experienced translators 
and correspondents. 

The increasing trade and commercial 
intercourse between the United States 
and the Spanish-American countries have 
made it necessary for Americans to be- 
come well acquainted with Spanish. It 
is also true that the governments of the 
South American republics are making 


every possible effort to promote interest 
in the study of English among their 
people. It is only natural that we should 
respond by endeavoring to encourage the 
study of Spanish among Americans. 

It is a well known fact that French 
is the international language of the 
world. No one is considered well edu- 
cated and cultivated unless he possesses 
some knowledge of this beautiful lan- 
guage. This is the official language 
used and spoken in all international as- 
semblies and conferences—this is, in- 
deed, the language of statesmen. If 
only for the sake of being able to read 
and enjoy its wonderful literature, it is 
worth while to become familiar with 
French. 

Last, but not least, Italian claims its 
rightful place among the leading lan- 
guages of the world. The beautiful lit- 
erature of this musical language cannot 
be passed by unnoticed. But, aside from 
the educational, cultural and social ad- 
vantages that may be derived from it, 
professional men, particularly in this 
country, feel the necessity of a good 
knowledge of Italian for more practical 
purposes. According to the latest sta- 
tistics there are, residing in the United 
States, over five million foreign born 
Italians. These generally settle down 
in colonies in the largest cities. It is 


obvious that the doctors, lawyers and 
merchants who are prepared to converse 
with these people in their mother ton- 
gue will be more readily patronized by 
them. 


The great necessity of a sound 
knowledge of these languages is not 
confined to professional and business 
men. In their social intercourse with 
the natives of the countries they visit 
during their travels over the seven seas, 
Marines often appreciate this urgent 
need. They also must, of necessity, find 
a way of becoming conversant with the 
leading foreign languages if they would 
derive the greatest benefit from their 
travels. 


The Marine Corps Institute provides 
the means. It maintains a School of 
Languages where Spanish, French and 
Italian are taught by experienced native 
instructors. These courses are designed 
to round out a practical knowledge of 
the spoken and written languages as 
used in business, travel and social inter- 
course. 

For the benefit of those Marines of 
Spanish and French extraction who wish 
to become familiar with the English lan- 
guage, Spanish-English and French- 
English courses are also taught by the 
School of Languages. 


The Marine Corps Institute offers a selection of 252 academic and vocational courses containing the latest infor- 
mation about the subjects to which they pertain. The average cost of these courses if taken by a civilian with a correspond- 
ence school would be One Hundred Fifty ($150.00) Dollars. THEY ARE GIVEN FREE TO ALL MARINES. 

Ask your school officer for a catalogue, select a course in which you are interested and then fill out the attached slip 
and mail it to the Marine Corps Institute. 


MARINE CORPS INSTITUTE, WASHINGTON, D. C.: 
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Twenty 


Dear Fellows: By the time you get a 
squint at this, the leaves will all be turn- 
ing brown and red, and gold, such as 
they do in the autumn, and artists on 
magazine covers will be getting senti- 
mental about the frost being upon the 
pumpkin, and about goldenrod, and will 
be doing pictures of young ladies with 
very red faces, due presumably to the 
bite in the October air, and not the kick 
in the white mule sold in their respective 
vicinities. Incidentally, home - killed 
spare rib and back bone will come along 
about that time, which strikes us as of 
even more importance. Personally, we 
can not get the proper thrill out of the 
approaching chill days due to the fact 
that they always bring unpleasant memo- 
ries of school opening, when Aunt Sib, 
the black and faithful, backed us up to 
the kitchen sink and grasping the small 
pigtail upon the back of our head, 
scrubbed our face until the blood was 
near popping. through, and then started 
us to school, trailing us, a safe distance 
in the rear to be sure that we were 
safely within the confines of the school 
at the proper time, and not derailed and 
started off on some by-road that would 
end in a persimmon hunt, or a rabbit 
chase, far from the edifice dedicated to 
reading, ’riting and ’rithmetic. 

Autumn down here in N’Orleans would 
be an ideal season, now that we are far 
past the school age, but for one thing. 
That is the mosquitoes. All summer we 
get them in “spells.” If it is an East 
wind blowing, from over the swamps, we 
prepare for mosquitoes, and have ’em 
until the wind changes, but not so in the 
early fall, when they land upon us in 
huge droves and bite and bite, even after 
the weather has grown cold enough to 
make the continual polishing of brass 
buttons welcome if it means the fellows 
can come out in full blues. All of which 
is more or less apropos of nothing, unless 
it is that the writer wishes to use the 
change in season as a means of extending 
her very good wishes to all of you, and 
hoping that you will each find “October’s 
bright blue weather” brimful of the sort 
of enjoyment of which you are most fond. 

* 


Now that the bathing season is over, 
the editors of the various roto sections 
are going to be hard put to find some- 
thing to fill up the spaces occupied by 
the shapely representatives of various 
states, towns and counties who yearly 
don bathing suits for the general edifica- 
tion of the masculine readers, and their 
own personal vanity. 

Incidentally, it is a good thing, for 
unless kind nature had provided for just 
such ocular respite a lot of fellows would 
be walking around with their eyes in 
about the same condition as Ben Tur- 
pin’s. Also, it gives the janes who throw 
bare-foot dances in the snow a chance 
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to shine, but we don’t believe there will 
be anything like enough of these to take 
the roto space filled by their aquatic 
sisters. 

* * 

Autumn down here, if it brings mos- 
quitoes, also brings during the first cool 
days a super-abundance of the slender, 
graceful dragonflies, more inelegantly 
called “mosquito hawks.” Many of these 
dragonfiies grow to a tremendous size, 
and are brightly and beautifully colored, 
the gold brown markings on the gauzy 
wings looking very much like exceed- 
ingly fine lace. In fact we have gotten 
such a thrill out of watching them dart- 
ing about over the placid waters of the 
bayou that we have composed the fol- 
lowing: 

To a Dragonfly 

Light as splintered sunbeams, you, 

Silvered are your wings with dew, 

Shimmery, as star dust light 

Falling through the purple night, 

Fragile things, and yet they hold 

Poised aloft, the blue and gold 

Jewel case your body is. 

One of summer’s phantasies, 

Flitting, darting, here and there, 

Skimming over water clear, 

Like a bubble, iridescent, 

Joyous, frail and effervescent, 

Tilted on a flower’s lip 

Nectared sweets you poise to sip. 

Upward, toward the trees you glide, 

Brightness, summer, typified. 

Spirit of some upper height! 

Buoyant, winged, thing of light! 

Fluid sapphire, cobwebbed lace, 

Scattered o’er the bayou’s face. 

~ 


John (Skipper) Culnan. Aftention!!! 


We take this means of notifying the 
gentleman designated above, who inci- 
dentally is our Rudyard Kipling of the 
U. S. Marine Corps, that he has never 
made good his promise to drop down to 
New Orleans and look the gang over 
here. Also, he has failed to renew his 
membership in the local branch of the 
Marine Corps League. We know it is a 
far cry from here to where you tune 
your Underwood, (or is it a Remington) 
to such matchless rhyme, Old Top, but 
the boys down here certainly felt honored 
to have your name on their roster and 
they hope it isn’t off for good. A votre 
Sante! 

* 

At this writing Chicago is reported 
quiet. Such cessations of hostilities are 
necessary occasionally as even the best 
of firearms must be cleaned once in a 


while. 
+ * 


The Blonde Stenog has just demon- 
strated that if necessary she can, in 
spite of her lightheadedness, pursue one 
plan of action without sidestepping. For 
instance, ever since she read that Flo 
Ziegfield has decreed an additional 20 
pounds in weight for each of his famous 
beauty chorus this coming season, she 
has been imbibing egg malted milks, and 
systematically refusing to dry dishes, or 
take any other violent exercise that may 
interefere with her plan to beat the 
Beauty Chorus to her twenty. 

+ * * 

“Daddy, who was Hamlet?” 


“Bring me the Bible, you young 
Know-nothing, and I’ll show you.” 
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She (to Leatherneck who has started 
a flirtation): “I am dairy maid in a candy 
factory.” 

Leatherneck: “What do you do?” 

She: “Oh, I milk chocolates.” 


* 


The correspondent of a large business 
concern had been invited out to dine at 
the home of a very religious customer. 
At the table the host asked him to say 
grace. Not willing to be found wanting, 
he complied with the following: “Dear 
Lord, we thank Thee for all favors of 
recent date, and trust that we may con- 
tinue to merit Your confidence and pa- 
tronage. Assuring You of our apprecia- 
tion of Your kind attention, Amen. 


We are impatiently waiting to find out 
what the ultra modern young woman will 
supply to replace “mad money” or roller 
skates, when forced to walk home from a 
ride in one of Edsel’s new air flivvers. 

~ 


We have found a brand new use for 
the lowly onion. In addition to masque- 
rading in hamburger steak, another ex- 
cellent use for it, we learn from a local 
motorist magazine, is sliced half in two 
and the raw sides rubbed thoroughly over 
the wind shield of your car. This will 
keep mist and water from gathering on 
it, on a rainy day. Be sure, whenever 
you take sach precautions, to explain to 
the sweet young thing riding with you 
just where the odor is exhaled from. 


A TRYST IN THE TROPICS 
By Richard Tooker 


I had a tryst with grinning Death 
In torrid Haiti’s frowning hills, 
Up where the Carribean’s breath 
The canyon maw with vapor fills. 


Four thousand feet into the sky 

I marched with heavy order pack, 
With bayonet upon my thigh, 

And rifle slung across my back. 


Black mountaineers in side-hill fields 
Called out to me, “Bon jour, m’sieur,” 
While tree which poison mango yields 
7 shed bright tears of mountain 
ew. 


And far below, part-wreathed in mist, 
The torpid ocean seemed to me, 

Through haze on haze of amethyst, 
The bottom of Eternity. 


No breath of air the wild thyme stirred, 
Yet there was rustling in the grass, 
Where snakes and lizards must have 
heard 
My stumbling footfalls pass. 


Upon a rare and sultry breeze 
Was borne weird chant of toiling 
blacks, 
And winding through a screen of trees 
A string of burros bore their packs. 


And as I struggled upward there, 
From canyon deep there seemed to 
come—— 
A savage challenge in the air— 
The sullen beat of ju-ju drum! 


L’Envoi 


I kept the tryst with grinning Death 
On a nameless Haitien hill— 

Now Death lies gasping His last breath 
Where no gay song birds trill. 
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The Cavalryman’s Cup 
And the Marine Corps Cup 


There is quite a bit of sentiment at- 
tached to the history of the Cavalry- 
man’s Cup and the Marine Cup. The 
former is presented annually during the 
National Matches to the member of the 
U. S. Cavalry making the highest score 
in the President’s Match, while the latter 
is presented to the member of the Ma- 
rine Corps making the highest score 
in the same match. 

It appears that during the firing of 
the skirmish run in the National Team 
Match at Camp Perry, Ohio, in 1910, 
some one standing in rear of the Ma- 
rine Corps team made some remarks in 
regard to the first shots fired which were 
held to violate the rule _ prohibiting 
coaching, and the Marine Corps team 
was disqualified by the Executive Offi- 
cer of the matches. 

The score made by the Marine Corps 
team put them in second place and just 
above the Cavalry team. The Cavalry 
team as an expression of good will made 
a request that the score of the Marine 
Corps team be counted for record, and 
after consideration by the National 
Board for the promotion of Rifle prac- 
tice this was approved. In appreciation 
of this action on the part of the Cavalry 
team the Marine Corps presented a cup 
to be awarded annually to the cavalry- 
man making the highest score in the 
President’s Match. This incident has 
had a considerable influence in promot- 
ing good feeling and cooperation be- 
tween the two Services. 

The Cavalry in turn for the very 
courteous and splendid act on the part 
of the Marine Corps, purchased a tro- 
phy known as the Marine Cup to be 
presented to the member of the Marine 
Corps making the highest score in the 
same match. 

The Chief of Cavalry, in a letter to 
the Major General Commandant, in- 
forming him of the Cavalry’s action 
stated that the Cavalry Service has for 
a long time had a great admiration for 
the Marine Corps; that its discipline and 
esprit de corps are so well known as to 
always call for words of highest praise. 
In concluding he said that the Marine 
Corps’ record during the World War 
but adds to their already splendid repu- 
tation, and the incident of presenting 
the cup to the Cavalry is but an act to 
be expected of such a splendid body of 
men. 


Two Canadians lived in a district 
where prohibition ruled. Permits for 
obtaining alcoholic drinks were issued by 
authorities. The two men were in the 
habit of “sharing” their permits. 

One day they were granted permits 
simultaneously. They proceeded to spend 
a hilarious evening. One of them de- 
scribed it afterwards. 

“Old Bill,” he said, “he drank too 
much. I’m sorry for him. He drank, 
and drank, until, poor fellow, I couldn't 
even see him!”—(Fort Williams, Ontario) 
Times-Journal. 


THE IEATHERNECK 


THAT CERTAIN LIBERTY 
‘ 


By Stanley A. Moreau 


“Hello, Marine, are you from Quan- 
tico? You are? How long have you 
been in the service?” 

“Three years, sir,” answered the 
young man in the trim uniform of a 
corporal. 

Seeing the stranger, a man of per- 
haps forty-seven years, well dressed, 
and of good bearing, was simply trying 
to be friendly while they stood waiting 
for a car, the Marine went on. 

“T enlisted, or rather, applied for en- 
listment at Chicago and went to Parris 
Island, South Carolina, for three months’ 
training.” 

“Where did you go from there?” in- 
quired the older man. 

“I went, with twenty others, to Sea 
School at Norfolk Navy Yard, Virginia. 
It was great fun there. We had a fine 
three-decker barracks that was as good 
as any at West Point. I’ve been there. 
The parade ground in front of the bar- 
racks was something to boast about, too. 
We had lockers that were filled with 
our several uniforms and exactly folded 
underclothing. Remember the picture, 
‘Classmates,’ a West Point story?” 

“IT certainly do.” 

“Do you remember that ‘shot’ of a 
cadet’s room and locker, open for in- 
spection ?” 

“Yes,” came the smiling reply. 

“Well, then you have a perfect pic- 
ture of our Sea School at inspection.” 

“What did you learn there? Did you 
have any textbooks?” 

“No, there were no books; that was 
the one thing lacking in the ‘Military 
Academy’ illusion; but we certainly did 
learn things. There were close order 
drills, boat drills, signal and gun drills; 
we had two five-inch naval guns 
mounted with all the firing and direct- 
ing mechanism intact. There were ham- 
mock drills and knot-tying. The classes 
in battleship nomenclature and ranks 
and ratings called for a little memoriz- 
ing; they were interesting.” 

“By the way,” interrupted the 
civilian, “did you ever benefit from all 
this? Where did you go from there?” 

“IT was transferred to the ‘U. S. S. 
Dunchester’ when she dropped _ into 
Norfolk. I would have been lost if it 
weren’t for the schooling I had received. 
While I was aboard she made two trips 
to South American waters. Here is my 
car, sir. May I ask your name before 
I shove off?” 

The Marine was two steps on his way 
when the words reached him: 

“Colonel Martin, of the 
Corps.” 


Marine 


A Chicago man died and passed into 
the great beyond. A guide showed him 
about, but after an hour of wandering 
the Chicago man said contemptuously: 

“Well, I heard heaven cracked up a 
whole lot, but I’m telling you it ain’t 
a darn bit different from Chicago.” 

“Heaven!” exclaimed the guide. “This 
isn’t heaven.”—Bulletin. 


Twenty-one 


| DRESS CAP 


The latest handle that has been given 
the Marines is sea-dog soldiers. I saw 
it in the New York Times and I don’t 
know the origin of the appellation, but at 
any rate it’s a hot one. 


It won’t be long now until the Marine 
Corps celebrates its 15l1st birthday. 
There will be big doings in Philadelphia 
on November 10th, as there is every 
year. In fact, the only time Philly ever 
sits up and takes notice is when the 
Marines celebrate their birthday there. 


I haven’t seen “Doc” Clifford in a long 
time, but I know he is still with the 
Corps, so if any of you bozoes see him, 
tell him Leatherneck, Jr., was asking 


about him. 


I was told that when Tunney arrived 
in Philly a short time ago that the 
crowds were a bit thick. Late reports 
showed that many shop girls were tram- 
pled in the rush. 


If somebody would only strangle all 
these orchestras that insist on playing 
“Valencia” and the “Vulgar Boatswain’s 
Chant,” the world would run more 
smoothly. 

—Leatherneck, Jr. 


Bob left the farm and got a job in 
the city. He wrote a letter to his 
brother Bill, who elected to stick to the 
farm. In his letter he told of the joys 
of city life: “Thursday we autoed out to 
the Country Club, where we golfed until 
dark. Then we motored to the beach for 
the week end.” 

The brother on the farm wrote back: 
“Yesterday we buggied to town and base- 
balled all the afternoon. Today we muled 
out to the cornfied and ge-hawed unti! 
sundown. After that we suppered. After 
that we stair-cased up to our room and 
bedsteaded until the clock fived.”—Pitts- 
burgh Christian Advocate. 
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The United States Marine Corps Reserve 
By CAPTAIN JOSEPH J. STALEY, U.S. M.C.R. 
Division of Operation and Training U. S. Marine Corps 


Qualifications For the Fleet Marine 
Corps Reserve 

Commissions in the Fleet Marine Corps 
Reserve are granted only in the grade of 
second lieutenant, except to former reg- 
ular officers of the Marine Corps who 
apply within one year after their separa- 
tion from the service. These former 
regular officers may be commissioned in 
the rank held by them on the date they 
left the service. 

Candidates, except these former reg- 
ular officers, must be under twenty-eight 
years of age and have one of the fol- 
lowing qualifications: 

1. Previous active service as a com- 
missioned officer in the Army, Navy, or 
Marine Corps, or the reserve of one of 
these services. 

2. Previous service for actual training 
of at least sixty days as an officer of 
the Army Reserve, Naval Reserve, or 
National Guard. 

3. One year’s service and attendance 
at one camp of instruction as an en- 
listed man in the Marine Corps Reserve, 
Class IV or VI, and recommendation 
from company commander or reserve 
area commander. 

4. Record of completion of the ad- 
vanced R. O. T. C. Course. 

5. Certificate of successful com- 
pletion of one of the Basic Correspond- 
ence Courses as given by the Army or 
Marine Corps. 

In addition, the candidate must satisfy 
the Reserve Examining Board that he is 
of officer material, as evidenced by his 
military record, his record in civil life, 
his habits, manner and bearing, and that 
he has the capacity for leadership and is 
of good character. 


Assignments to Specialties 


A consideration of the duties to be per- 
formed by the Marine Corps in time of 
war indicates the employment in the fol- 
lowing duties, at the outbreak of war, 
of reserve personnel which has been pro- 
cured and trained in time of peace: 

1. Partial replacement of regular per- 
sonnel in naval shore activities. 

2. Expansion of recruiting service and 
partial replacement of regular _per- 
sonnel, 

3. Furnishing personnel for the Marine 
Corps Force, U. S. Fleet; probably con- 
fined, with some exceptions, to enlisted 
men in Classes II and III, certain special- 
ists, and a small number of officers. 

4. Expansion and gradual partial re- 
placement of regular personnel in the 
Adjutant and Inspector’s, the Quarter- 
master’s and the Paymaster’s Depart- 
ments. and other staff assignments. 

5. Furnishing part of personnel re- 
quired for training centers and gradual 
partial replacement of regular person- 
nel in training centers and recruit depots. 

6. Furnishing part of personnel re- 
quired to expand aviation. 

The necessity for specialization of 
military personnel in time of war is 
recognized. Likewise, it is recognized as 
desirable for an individual in the military 
service to have in time of peace, one 


specialty, without sacrificing, however, 
his capacity for general duties. Inas- 
much as reserve personnel is used only 
in time of war, it is logical that its train- 
ing in time of peace should be such as 
to fit the individual for the performance 
of a specialty. In view of the fact that 
the reservist is primarily engaged in 
some non-military occupation and has a 
very limited opportunity for making him- 
self a well-rounded officer or enlisted 
man. it is believed that the principle of 
specialization should be applied to him 
in time of peace, with particular refer- 
ence to his training. Each should per- 
fect himself for duty along one of the 
lines of employment indicated above, and, 
to this purpose should be devoted such 
active training as may be given him. 
For his general service knowledge and 
his appreciation of the functioning of his 
specialty as a part of the team, depend- 
ence must be placed on the knowledge 
he acquires from the correspondence 
courses and from contacts made during 
periods of active training. 

With a view to determining their ini- 
tial assignment to duty in the event of a 
national emergency, all officers of the 
reserve have been requested to indicate 
their preference for employment in one 
of the classes of duty enumerated below, 
giving also a second choice. They must 
state their qualifications and experience 
for the duty requested: 

1. Instructor in technique of rifle com- 
pany (rifle, bayonet, automatic rifle, 
grenades, pistol, musketry and _ scout- 
ing). 

2. Instructor in technique of machine 
gun company. 

3. Instructor in technique of howitzer 
company. 

4. Instructor in technique of artillery. 

5. Instructor in technique of engineers. 

6. Instructor in technique of signal 
communications. 

7. Instructor in technique of tanks. 

8. Instructor in technique of motor 
transport. 

9. Instructor in technique of gas. 

10. Aviation. 

11. Adjutant and Inspector’s Depart- 
ment. 

12. Quartermaster’s Department (pro- 
curement, subsistence, construction, 
motor transport). 

13. Paymaster’s Department. 

14. Division of Operations and Train- 
ing. 
15. Office of Judge Advocate General 
of the Navy. 

16. Other administrative duty (stating 
nature).) 

17. Navy Yards and other naval shore 
establishments. 

18. Intelligence. 

19. Recruiting duty. 

20. Instructor at Recruit Depot. 

Correspondence Courses 

The following Army Correspondence 
Courses, modified to meet Marine Corps 
conditions, have been adopted for the 
instruction and training of those offi- 
cers of the Marine Corps Reserve who 
desire to enroll in them. Each branch, 


except the Command and General Staff 
Course, has three courses, namely, the 
Basic, Company, and Advanced. The 
courses are: 

1. Air Service: Basic, Company and 
Squadron, Advanced. 

2. Corps of Engineers: Basic, Com- 
pany, Advanced. 


3. Field Artillery: Basic, Battery, 


Advanced. 

4. Infantry: Basic, Company, Ad- 
vanced. 

5. Signal Corps: Basic, Company, 
Advanced. 

6. Command and General Staff. 
These correspondence courses are 


also open to enlisted men of the Marine 
Corps and Marine Corps Reserve who are 
on the eligible list for appointment as 
commissioned and warrant officers in the 
reserve in case of war. 


Training Regulations and Publications 


The following list of training regula- 
tions and publications has been author- 
ized for officers of the Fleet and Volun- 
teer Marine Corps Reserve: 

1. United States Army Training Reg- 
ulations, together with changes, and 
Marine Corps Manual to be sent to Fleet 
Marine Corps Reserve officers when they 
are commissioned. 

2. Officers of the Fleet. Marine Corps 
Reserve taking correspondence courses at 
the Marine Corps Schools, Quantico, Va., 
will also be supplied with Navy Regula- 
tions, Landing Force Manual, Field Ser- 
vice Regulations and Rules of Land 
Warfare. 

3. Officers of the Volunteer Marine 
Corps Reserve who enroll in one of the 
correspondence school courses will be 
issued the Marine Corps Manual, Train- 
ing Regulations, Landing Force Manual, 
Navy Regulations, Field Service Regula- 
tions and Rules of Land Warfare. 

4. Officers of both Fleet and Volunteer 
Marine Corps Reserve will hereafter be 
sent all Marine Corps Orders and Circu- 
lars as they are issued. 

5. Marine Corps Reserve Companies 
(uniformed) will be placed on a drill- 
pay status by the Major General Com- 
mandant and be issued one Navy Regula- 
tions, one Marine Corps Manual, one 
Marine Corps uniform regulations, five 
Landing Force Manuals, Marine Corps 
Orders and Circulars, and the same al- 
lowance of Training Regulations with 
binders as are now authorized for com- 
panies of the regular Marine Corps. 


Inspector-Instructor 

Reserve Area Commanders have been 
ordered to assign to each of the uni- 
formed reserve companies of the Marine 
Corps, a regular officer as Inspector- 
Instructor. This officer will not relieve 
the reserve officer in command of the 
company, but will assist him in the or- 
ganization and training of his unit. It 
is believed that the regular officer with 
his experience will be a great help in the 
training of the organization and in keep- 
ing up interest on the part of the en- 
listed personnel. 
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CLEVELAND, OHIO 


The local organization has made the 
following plans for the National Con- 
vention of the Marine Corps League: 
Delegates are to be registered the morn- 
ing of November 5, the first business 
session of the national organization to 
be called in the afternoon of that date, 
1:30 p. m., this session to be closed at 
5:30 p. m. The Marine Ball is to take 
place at Gray’s Armory at 9 o’clock, 
that event to be given by this detach- 
ment for visiting delegates, at which 
time a buffet lunch will be given to all 
registered delegates. 

Convention tickets for the football 
game are to be offered in all of the 
Marine posts in Cleveland, and to curtail 
the expenditure of limited funds of the 
organization here, we must ask that only 
those accredited delegates from different 
detachments be entitled to the guest 
privileges of the local organization, 
which will include all that promised at 
the national convention—housing facili- 
ties and meals for the two days of the 
convention. 

On Saturday morning, November 6, at 
8:30 a. m., visiting delegates and their 
wives will be taken on a “Tour of Cleve- 
land,” and to the scene of the placing 
of a memorial at Garfield Monument in 
Lakeview Cemetery, where all other 
service organizations are represented by 
tablets and then return to a _ business 
session at 10:30 at Gray’s Armory, the 
finish of this session to be at 12:15 p. m. 


At 12:30 p. m., forming at Gray’s 
Armory, with escort, we plan a parade 
with the student body of John Carroll 
University and their football team, and 
the Marine team, out Euclid Avenue to 
cars which will be waiting at the 40th 
Street Junction of Euclid and Wade 
Park lines. There, delegates will board 
cars for football field, where the game 
between Quantico and the John Carroll 
University will be played. 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


Captain Jesse L. Perkins, U. S. Marine 
Corps, who has recently relieved Captain 
Gregory as local Marine recruiting offi- 
cer, is organizing a rifle team that will 
be 100 per cent Marine. 

The team as contemplated at the pres- 
ent time will consist of the following, 
all members of this post in good stand- 
ing: Captain J. L. Perkins, J. J. Jesse, 
vice commander. and “Bill” Dana, past 
vice commander, both of whom are lieu- 
tenants of the Marine Corps Reserve; 
and Sergeants Vearle McKee and Martin, 
who are at present on recruiting duty 
with the regular Marine establishment 
here. It is our understanding that all of 
these men are qualified expert riflemen, 
and in consequence this team should be 
one of the best in this part of the 
country. 


ROBE PRESENTED 
TUNNEY BY M. C. L. 


Presentation Made by General 
Lejeune at Challenger’s 
Training Camp 


On Saturday, September 11, Major 
General Lejeune traveled to Gene Tun- 
ney’s training camp at Stroudsburg, 
Pa., and presented the famous ex-Ma- 
rine with a dressing gown on behalf of 
the Marine Corps League. General Le- 
jeune journeyed over the mountains 
from Delaware Water Gap, where he 
had attended the convention of the 
Pennsylvania State Section of the 
American Legion, to make the presenta- 
tion. It was the General’s intention to 
reach Tunney’s camp around 2 o’clock 
to witness the challenger of Jack Demp- 
sey take his daily workout, but he was 
delayed in doing so by reviewing the 
legionnaires in parade in Stroudsburg. 

With the arrival of the General he 
was immediately escorted to Tunney’s 
dressing room where he and the chal- 
lenger engaged in a long and friendly 
chat. Tunney, who had just come in 
from a_ strenuous workout, was im- 
mensely pleased and very appreciative 
of the gift and the General’s visit. 

“Good luck to you, Gene,” said Gen- 
eral Lejeune, as he shook Tunney’s 
hand. “This gift represents the sentiment 
of all those who served with you over- 
seas and of the 18000 who are now in 
the service. Remember, the Marines are 
behind you to a man.” 

The robe, a beautiful creation, was 
greatly admired by the big boxer who 
immediately tried it on and found it a 
perfect fit. The gown was made of blue 
doeskin, the color of our blouses, and 
lined with a corded red silk, having four 
large pockets trimmed with scarlet 
piping. The sleeves are of bell effect, 
permitting removal of the gown with 
gloves on, and the red lining is turned 
back into a cuff, giving a brilliant touch. 
The tiecord around the waist is of the 
same color as the lining. On the back 
of the gown between the shoulders is 
the Marine emblem in gold cloth. the 
beautiful insignia of the globe and an- 
chor with the spread eagle showing off 
vividly on the dark background. Two 
large black buttons finished off the 
effect. 


CUSTODIAN CHOSEN 
General Lejeune has selected the 
candidate for custodian of Belleau 
Wood. The successful candidate 
who will serve in that capacity is 
Captain Charley Dunbeck, U. S. M. 
C., retired. . 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


The McLemore Marines detachment 
has the distinction of being the second 
of the league’s detachment to procure 
its quota of the Belleau Wood Memorial 
assessment. 


NEWS AT THE NATIONAL 
HEAQUARTERS 

Mr. S. W. Hiller, of Salt Lake City, 
Utah, dropped in to see the National Ad- 
jutant on the twenty-third of August. 
Mr. Hiller says that the members of the 
detachment in Salt Lake have some very 
good times. We also have had the 
pleasure of receiving First Sergeant 
Frank R. Busch, U. S. M. C., of the 
Marine Corps Recruiting Station at Salt 
Lake, who came east for a short visit. 

The National Headquarters wishes to 
impress upon the members of the league 
that they should drop in to see the Na- 
tional Adjutant at any time that they 
are visiting the city of Washington. All 
members will receive a cordial welcome. 

The Belleau Wood Memorial Fund is 
coming along nicely and the National 
Commandant is more than pleased with 
the results that have been obtained. Of 
the paid up quotas we list as Number 
1, Mansfield, Ohio; as Number 2, Hous- 
ton, Texas; and Number 3, Seattle, 
Washington. The honor of being the 
first detachment to pay something to- 
wards their quota goes to the Joseph 
Simmons Wilkes Detachment, of Salt 
Lake City, and the Pittsburgh Detach- 
ment, of Pittsburgh, Pa. Now that a 
couple of the detachments have dropped 
out of the race we have a couple of 
memberships left, which amount to about 
one hundred, therefore the only honor 
I see that is left now is WHICH DE- 
TACHMENT IS INCREASING THEIR 
QUOTA. 

When the National Paymaster re- 
turned from his vacation he found plenty 
of mail to answer. In his absence the 
membership of the league took a nice 
leap. We gained seventy-eight members 
in two weeks. The league now shows 
an increase of four hundred and sev- 
enty-seven members of the 1926 figures. 
The two thousand marks are beginning 
to show up. A little push from each 
detachment will help us hit the mark 
and then pass it by a few. Is your de- 
tachment slacking on the job? 

The National Treasury is doing right 
well. The National Paymaster now car- 
ries on deposit in a saving account the 
amount of seven hundred dollars, and 
this is drawing a nice little pile of in- 
terest before we may have to withdraw 
it to purchase pamphlets and membership 
ecards for 1927. The Belleau Wood Me- 
morial Fund has made a nice leap since 
the last report and I wish to report that 
we have six hundred and twenty-five 
dollars in a savings account at 5 per 
cent. Detachments have all promised to 

(Continued on page 43) 
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A Slight Error 


A young man enlisted in the Army 
upon the advice of his father, who be- 
lieved that close order drill, physical 
exercise, and vocational training would 
be the making of his son. He felt cer- 
tain that at the end of a 12-month pe- 
riod his son would agree with him, and 
asked his son whether he liked the Army 
or not at the end of the year. 

The son sent the following telegram: 
“Ves,” 

The father having forgotten the re- 
quest and not knowing what the tele- 
gram was all about, wired back: “Yes, 
what?” 

The soldier sent the following reply: 
“Yes, sir.” 

—El Morro News. 


The ship was sinking. The skipper 
called all hands aft. 
“Who among you can pray?” he asked. 
“I can,” wailed a quartermaster. 
“Then pray shipmate,” ordered the 
captain, “the rest of you put on life- 
jackets. We are one short.” 
—Bulletin. 


In the course of the night the police 
had brought in two.noisy gentlemen in 
evening dress, and had lodged them in 
the proper reception room. Shortly 
afterwards an equally convivial vaga- 
bond was brought in. Glancing at the 
occupants of the cell, he exclaimed: 

“I understand itsh a m-matter of im- 
port’nce, but how could I know it w-wash 
goin’t’ be a full-dress affair?” 

—Kasper (Stockholm). 


Conductor: “Change for Marietta! 
Chance for Marietta!” 

Hick Passenger: “Don’t know who 
the girl is, but I'll chip in a dime.”—Tr. 


Sta. News. 


Two farmers met on the road and 
pulled up. 

“Si, I’ve got a mule with distemper. 
What'd ye give that one o’ yours when 
he had it?” 

“Turpentine. Giddap!” 

A week later they met again. “Si, I 
gave my mule turpentine and it killed 
him.” 

“Killed mine, too. 
ville College Crescent. 


Giddap!”—Evans- 


NO DRY READING 


Captain (embarking on _ transport): 
“Sergeant, is everything loaded and in 
good shape?” 

Sergeant: “Yes, sir, except that the 
captain’s box of professional books is 
leaking.” —Columbian. 


Contributor—“I hope you are carrying out 
those ideas I write about.” 

Editor—“Did you meet the office boy with 
the waste-paper basket?” 

Contributor—“Y es.” 

Editor—“Well, he was carrying Ow your 
ideas.” —CONGREGATIONALIST. 


“My dear, those two Marines have 
been watching our feet for four blocks.” 

“Strange, isn’t it? Possibly we've 
been out of step.” 


Disgusted Lady—Does your mother 
know you smoke? 

Small Boy—Does your husband know 
you speak to strange men in the street? 
—London Tit-Bits. 


Barber—Wet or dry? 
Customer—You cut my hair and never 
mind what my politics are. 


IN MERRIE ENGLAND 


It was a dark night at Aldershot, and 
in the gloom could be heard the sound of 
an approaching horse. 

“Halt! Who goes there?” barked the 
picket. 

“Regimental commander.” 

“Dismount, sir, and advance to be rec- 
ognized.” 

The colonel dismounted and came over 
to the picket, who presented arms with 
a snap. 

“Proceed, sir!” he said. 

As he laboriously got back on his 
horse the colonel asked: “By the way, 
who posted you there?” 

“Oh, nobody, sir,” replied the picket, 
“I’m just practicing.”—London Answers. 


Employer (sternly)—There are two shillings 
missing from my desk, and only you and I 
have a key. What about it? 

Ofice Boy—Well, sir, let’s pay a_ shilling 
cach and say nothing about it —Trr Brrs. 


Pat McCarthy was seriously ill with 
searlet fever. Maggie, believing him 
dying, said: “Pat, don’t you think I 
ought to call in Father Kelly?” 

“No Maggie, me darlin’, I want you to 
call the Rabbi.” 

“Pat, me boy, yer out o’ yer head; 
sure an’ yer mean the Father.” 

“No, y’ loon, I want the Rabbi. Don’t 
you know scarlet fever is contagious ?”-— 
Legation Guard News. 


Sober (to inebriate who is trying to 
strike wrong end of match)—Why not 
use the other end? 

Not So Sober—Aw, anybody can do it 
that way.—Huriy-Peck. 


Two darkies were coon hunting one 
night, and their dogs treed what they 
thought was a coon. One of the negroes 
climbed to the top of a cypress tree, 
only to be confronted by an enormous 
wild cat. The “bob cat” proceeded to 
make it hot for the negro, who shouted 
to his companion: 

“Th’ow a rock up heah, niggah!” 

“T cain’t chunk a rock away up dah, 
chile.” 

“Well, den, grab dat gun an’ shoot up 
heah ’mongst us.”—Smart Set. 
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ONE WAY 


At a fashionable dinner party a young 
girl, noted as well versed in repartee, sat 
next to a bishop. 

The girl provoked much laughter from 
her venerable partner during the meal. 

During the fish course the bishop 
spilled some salt. Gracefully he took a 
pinch of it and tossed it over his shoulder 
with some joking remark. Unfortunately 
some of the salt slipped down the girl’s 
back. 

With a roguish smile, the girl shook 
her fingers at her partner. “Ah, bishop, 
you can’t catch me that way.”—Air 
Station News. 


Wife: “Henry, are you sure every- 
thing is shut up for the night?” 

Hubby (climbing wearily into bed): 
“Yep—everything but you.” 


Judge to Witness: “Have you ever 
known this man to be a disreputable 
character?” 

Witness to Judge: “No, sir.” 

Judge: “Have you ever known him 
to be a disturber of the peace?” 

Witness: “Well, if I can remember 
correctly he used to play in a Navy 
band.”—The Hoist. 


“Wanta go swimmin’?” 
“I don’t swim.” 

“Wanta go bathin’?” 

“T don’t—aw shut 


“Never state as a fact anything you 
are not certain about,” the great editor 
warned the new reporter, “or you will 
get us into libel suits. In such cases 
use the words ‘alleged,’ ‘claimed,’ ‘re- 
puted,’ ‘rumored,’ and so on.” 

And then this paragraph appeared in 
the society notes of the paper: 

“It is rumored that a card party was 
given yesterday by a number of reputed 
ladies. Mrs. Smith, gossip says, was 
hostess. It is alleged that the guests, 
with the exception of Mrs. Bellinger, 
who says she hails from Leavitt’s Junc- 
tion, were all from here. Mrs. Smith 
claims to be the wife of Archibald Smith. 
the so-called ‘Honest Man’ trading on 
Ninth Ave.”—Chicago Daily Journal. 


She (dreamily)—Why do men like to 
kiss girls? 

Shavetail—I bite! 

She (adoringly)—You big handsome 
cannibal! 


The fresh young traveling salesman 
put on his most seductive smile as the 
pretty waitress glided up to his table 
in the hotel dining room, and remarked: 

“Nice day, little one.” 

“Yes, it is,” she replied. “And so was 
yesterday, and my name is Ella, and I 
know I’m a pretty girl and have lovely 
blue eyes, and I’ve been here quite a 
while, and I like the place, and I don’t 
think I’m too nice a girl to be working 
here. My wages are satisfactory and I 
don’t think there’s a show or a dance in 
town tonight, and if there was I wouldn’t 
go with you. I’m from the country and 
I’m a respectable girl, and my brother 
is the cook in this hotel, and he was a 
college football player and weighs three 
hundred pounds, and last week he pretty 
nearly ruined a $25-a-week traveling 
man who tried to make a date with me; 
now, what’ll you have—roast beef, roast 
pork, Irish stew, hamburger or fried 
liver ?”—Smart Set. 


New Office Boy—lI’ve added those 
figures up ten times, sir. 

Employer—Good boy! 

“And here’s the ten answers, sir!— 
Passing Show. 


First Sergeant: My sister says she 
is off these Washington Marines for life. 

Second Sergeant: Why? 

First Sergeant: She had some of them 
up home to a Ma Jongg party, and when 
she yelled “chow” they nearly -upset the 
house. 
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SAILING IN CIRCLES 


The wireless operator on a battleship, 
which was under the command of a very 
generous captain, was allowed to take 
the wheel for a short spell. His first at- 
tempt was a failure, and the course he 
steered was very erratic, as the wake 
of the vessel showed. 

Just as a rather bad zig-zag was made 
the captain arrived on the bridge. He 
scowled at the operator, and then 
glanced behind him. 

“Great Scott!” he gasped. “Look 
here, young man! I don’t mind you writ- 
ing your name on the face of the ocean 
so much, but for Heaven’s sake don’t 
trouble to go back and dot the ‘I’!” 


’Twas a dark and stormy evening. 
(They always are). It was a new sentry 
on post. (It usually is). The relief, 
shattering all precedents, hove in sight, 
but never a challenge came from the 
guard. The corporal, halting the relief, 
strode up to him. 

“Hey, you,” he demanded angrily, 
“why the blankety-blank didn’t you halt 
wr 

“Halt you, the devil!” snapped back 
the sentry. “You’re half an hour late 
as it is!’—Second Division Review. 


He: “I bet you a kiss I'll steal a kiss 
from you.” 

She: “And I bet you two kisses you 
can’t.” 


Drill Sergeant to Boot—How long is your 
rifle? 

Boot—Just long enough to reach the bayonet, 

ir, 


Chief Messman: Should I order some 
more fresh eggs? 

Mess Sergeant: No, we have enough 
fresh eggs in the store room to last a 
couple of months yet.—Pearl Harbor 
Weekly. 


Judge (to victim of hold-up)—“While 
you were being relieved of your val- 
uables, did you call the police?” 

Victim—“Yes. your honor, everything 
I could think of.”—Judge. 
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Editorial 


PON TAKING the job as Editor of a magazine or news- 

paper, the new Editor is supposed to have some sort of 

definite policy mapped out. In fact, he is often asked what 
his policy will be. 

While we have planned no editorial policy which will 
revolutionize The Leatherneck in any way, we do intend to 
keep the Magazine of the Marine Corps up to its present 
high standard, and we will let no opportunity pass to make 
improvements. 

Looking back for a year or two we see that The Leather- 
neck has grown from a seven or eight-page weekly paper to 
its present state where it is a seventy-page monthly, and is, 
we believe, a real asset to the Marine Corps. 

Our future depends entirely upon how well the personnel 
of the Marine Corps supports us. We mean support in sub- 
scribing liberally, support in contributing news articles and 
stories of human interest, and support in patronizing our 
advertisers. 

The next few issues of The Leatherneck will contain many 


features worthy of note. The December issue will be a big , 


Football Number. A complete program for the Marine-Army 
game will be given, together with pictures of both teams. 
This number will come out to our subscribers in time for its 
use at the game. In the January issue we expect to begin 
publishing serially Captain John W. Thomason’s great story, 
“Fix Bayonets.” And there will be other features which we 
shall announce from time to time. 

No Marine can afford to be without The Leatherneck 
during the coming year. He may plan to read his “Buddy’s” 
magazine. This is all well and good. But he must remember 
that there are friends and loved ones at home who would cer- 
tainly enjoy The Leatherneck. Send it to them! 


Aviators and Accidents 


Two YEARS AGO, shortly after the death of Liewtenant 

Hail and Corporal Lehman at Quantico, in an airplane 
crash, a group of aviators were seated in Group Headquarters 
discussing the accident. A bit of philosophy was heard from 
First Lieutenant Harmon J. Norton, who remarked that “all 
of us take chances every day. I have been lucky many 


” 


times, just as you fellows have . 
Last week the writer was talking to Norton at Marine 
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Corps Headquarters. Replying to a question, he mentioned 
his next flight casually. That was his last hop. 

Death to a soldier is just an event. In aviation the event 
must be considered in its own atmosphere. 

Norton was a great aviator—one of th ebest in the world. 
He had absolute confidence in himself. He had experience. 
He had been flying for many years. Death held no terrors 
for him. He expected it. He barrel-rolled a crippled ship 
the next day after a fellow officer died doing acrobatics— 
just after scattering flowers over the departing train bear- 
ing his fellow officer’s body homeward. 

Norton was an extremely good pilot, and his death is our 
loss. So was the loss of George Wallis Hamilton, Hall, Shep- 
pard, Mix, and others. Aviators are necessarily brave men— 
and should be honored as much while they are alive as after 
they are dead. 


To Our Contributors 


qt OFTEN HAPPENS that material intended for a certain 

issue of The Leatherneck arrives too late for publication 
in that issue. As a result contributors are disappointed in not 
finding their work in the issue for which it was intended; or, 
they find that their copy has been “cut” to fit what little space 
was left when the copy arrived. In order to avoid. as far as 
possible, further recurrences of this kind, we are drawing a 
dead line on material for publication. All copy should be in 
our hands by the tenth of the month preceding date of issue. 
Get it in sooner if you can. 

We appreciate the wonderful co-operation and support given 
us by those of our contributors who read this notice in the June 
issue of The Leatherneck, and are repeating it for the benefit 
of those who have become “contribs” since that time. 


Notice to Marine Corps Institute Students 
MAILING OF LESSON PAPERS 


Every letter or package intended for the Marine Corps 
Institute should be addressed as follows: 


Navy Department PENALTY FOR PRIVATE USE 

Marine Barracks TO AVOID PAYMENT OF POSTAGE, 
(Name of Post or Ship) $300. 

OrrictaL Business 


THE DIRECTOR, 

MARINE CORPS INSTITUTE, 
MARINE BARRACKS, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Envelopes must be official and all except the address printed 
or stamped on in the Company office. The envelopes for this 
purpose must be procured from the Company office, or it is 
necessary for you to pay the postage. 

Students are advised to turn over ‘all lesson papers or other 
official matter for the M. C. I. to the School office or Com- 
pany office for mailing. 

This notice is necessary due to the fact that students in 
Parris Island have been addressing mail to the Institute but 
the envelopes were not addressed correctly and therefore we 
never receive them. 


Delayed For Fight Returns 


OME OF OUR READERS have undoubtedly been waiting 
impatiently for this issue of The Leatherneck, which has 
been delayed two or three days in order to run the results 
of the Heavyweight Championship bout at Philadelphia. Page 
thirty-five has been held open for that purpose; and there 
you will find a good account written from the ringside by our 
Sports Editor. 
We hasten to congratulate the New Champion, and feel 
sure that every one of our readers shares our pride in the 
great Ex-Marine. Three rousing cheers for our Buddy! 
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AROUND GALLEY FIRES 
By “Doc” Clifford 
Honorary Chaplain, U. S. M. C. 


October 2, 3, and 4, 1918, will always 
be remembered by those who were privi- 
leged to serve in the Second Division 
under Major General Lejeune. The 
strongest part of the German line in the 
Mont Blane Sector was in and around 
Somme-Py, and in this three days’ drive 
our losses were exceedingly heavy. One 
of the finest war memorials on the 
whole front has recently been unveiled in 
Somme-Py, of which the “Indian Head” 
gives the following description: 

The form of the memorial is unique 
in that it is a beautiful white stone 
building with a red tile roof, known as 
Mairie-Ecole, which in English means 
“City Hall and Schools.” It will house 
the town’s administrative offices and 
schools. In the Memorial Hall pictured 
above is a mural painting over the fire- 
place. It represents a Red Cross nurse, 
with her arms full of daisies, poppies 
and cornfiowers. She stands in medita- 
tion above two graves, one of a French 
soldier, one of an American. In her 
fancy she sees these men holding hands 
in brotherhood of: arms. 

Below this mural painting is an extra- 
ordinary thing. They found a dugout be- 
yond Somme-Py, whose entrance, cut 
into rising ground, happened to be just 
about the size of the fireplace. They 
transported its main stone to the hall. 
The top ones bear finger prints of sol- 
diers as they braced themselves to go 
down the slippery steps. The whole fire- 
place is in the form of a dugout, the 
mantel is made of filled sandbags, like 
the material of which the walls and 
trenches were built. 

Around the walls run a frieze with the 
names of celebrated battles around 
Somme-Py in garlands of oak leaves. 
Below the frieze are large panels framed 
with golden laurel, on which are the 
names of all the glorious dead, French 
and American, who fell in the fighting 
around Somme-Py and in the rushing of 
the Massif of Blanc Mont, the strongest 
point of the German line in that region. 

Beneath the names of St. Etienne a 
Arnes and Blane Mont is the panel bear- 
ing the names of the men of the Second 
Division who were killed in the fighting 
in this vicinity, with the inscription: 


“American Units That Fought at 
Somme-Py, 2-3-4th October, 1918 
Second Division—Major General Lejeune 
5th and 6th Regts. Marines; 4th, 5th, 6th 
Machine Guns Bats.; 2d Engineers; 9th 
and 23rd Regts. Infantry; 12th, 15th, 
17th Regts. Artillery 2d Trains 
Died on the Field of Honor.” 


Followed by the names of those who 
lost their lives, and at the bottom of the 
panel: “The Second Division of Amer- 
icans liberated the territory north of the 
Commune of Somme-Py. It took, in a 
hard struggle, the woods of the fortified 
position of Blane Mont Ridge.” The 
tablet is flanked by the American Flag. 


* * * 


Sergeant Bill Koomer has not only : 


taken me to task for spelling his name 
wrongly in the last issue, but informed 
me that if I would only call him “Bill 
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English” more people would recognize 
who was spoken of than under any other 
name. It’s very difficult to put anything 
over on Bill. Writing of names reminds 
me that for years there has been a ship’s 
chandler in Alexandria, Egypt, by the 
name of Ahmed-El-Komi, who on his 
letterheads also prints his nameeas Jim 
Irish, while his telegraphic title is Jirish. 
Ahmed was quite a popular figure with 
the men of the “U. S. S. Pittsburgh” 
when she visited Alexandria. 
* ok 


The “Pittsburgh” returns to the 
Pacific shortly and quite a number of 
new names will be found in the roster of 
the Marine Detachment. Captain Fas- 
sett and Lieutenant Ferguson are con- 
fident that the new detail will come up 
to the records previously held by the old, 
which means nothing below first-class. 
Gunnery Sergeant Joseph A. Saunders, 
who is caterer for the C. P. O. Mess, has 
been so satisfied with the last two years’ 
cruise that he has taken on again for 
further service and goes to China. 

The Sixth Machine Gun Company in 
1918 had in its service Leo T. Woltring. 
He is now in his third enlistment and has 
just left Quantico for the “Pittsburgh” 
as First Sergeant. Sergeant O’Connell 
from Quantico has also joined the ship; 
George was the excellent mimeograph 
clerk at the Post Headquarters. 

* * 


A few weeks ago a member of the 
Quantico Athletic Team told me they had 
the best Mess Sergeant in the Marine 
Corps. He has now left them, for I 
met Sergeant Isadore E. Eisenberg on 
the “Pittsburgh,” and although on board 
only a few weeks he has gained ten 
pounds in weight. “Jiggs” and the team 
must have worried him some and now, 
of course, he has no worries. Quantico’s 
Ration Clerk, Corporal Bob Colsky, is 
also one of the “Pittsburgh’s” new non- 
coms, while Corporal Cecil D. Snyder 
comes from the Sea School, at Norfolk, 
with a fine record. 

OK * 

After ten years in the Corps, Ser- 
geant James G. Blalock is going to 
China, and Corporal Oren J. Hogan is 
getting an opportunity for service in the 
Orient. 

* * * 

Captain Harry Hollander, of the Re- 
serve. was married in September to Miss 
Sadye Harris. Harry is one of our most 
popular men in New York City and 
heartily deserves the best wishes of all 
his comrades. By-the-by, if you ever 
need any silver plated ware for gifts to 
your friends, Captain Hollander wiil 
always be able to get you the very best 
at wholesale prices. This is not an ad, 
but friendly tip. 

* ~ 

Captain H. E. Roundtree is again with 
the Marines. Since leaving Haiti, he has 
put in two excellent years of work in 
Portsmouth, Va., and now goes to one 
of the most important posts in the ser- 
vice. Parris Island will give him a big 
welcome. Chaplains Duff and Roundtree 
are two of the best song leaders in the 
Chaplains Corps and can both take a 
front place in giving a heart to heart 
talk to men such as Marines delight in 
and understand. 


* * 
One of the most useful and helpful 
booklets to service men ever issued was 
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the one put out by the Y. M. C. A. 
about two years ago entitled, “Range 
Finders.” I have distributed thousands 
to men of the Navy and Marine Corps 
and have been constantly approached for 
extra copies. Mr. Lewis W. Dunn, of 
the Army and Navy Secretarial Depart- 
ment, was the man who was mainly re- 
sponsible for the getting up and issuing 
these. On Friday afternoon, August 13, 
I saw Mr. Dunn in New York, on the Sat- 
urday he was taken ill, and on Monday 
he had gone to his reward. His death 
is a great loss to the Service Man. He 
was ever on the search for something 
to help and cheer the “men who serve” 
and those who knew him best will miss 
his kindly interest and unselfish labors 
for the spiritual advancement of the men 
upon whom the Nation depends. 


Torn from My 


Scrapbook 


BE NOT TOO HARD 


Too hard, too hard be not, 
With faults, nay, even sin; 
Thou can’st not tell quite what 

Temptations may have been; 
Thou can’st not tell, oh friend, 
How hard the fallen one 

Hath struggled not to bend, 
The danger tried to sheen. 


Condemn not nor despise, 

Though great, indeed, the wrong; 
Think, tempted thou likewise, 

Wouldst thou have been as strong? 
Thy gold, if tested so, 

Would it have proved as pure? 
To passion’s onward flow 

Thy banks been more secure? 


Hold not thyself aloof, 
Though he hath fallen low; 
Withhold the sharp reproof, 
Retard the cruel blow. 
Far from the weary heart 
Bid sorrow and dismay; 
The blinding tears that start, 
Lo, gently try to stay. 


With loving, tender mien, 
Just guide him up the hill, 
Upon thee let him lean— 
He is thy brother still. 
Thy strength shall greater be, 
Thy light grow never dim 
For God shall deal with thee, 
As thou hast dealt with him. 
—Kathleen Kavanagh, in 
New Orleans States. 


NEVER OFF THE PRESS 

It is less than five hundred years since 
the first printing press was set up, and 
in all that time the Bible has never been 
off the press. Yet if all the Bibles 
printed since the first one was turned 
out were brought together, there would 
not be enough for everyone in the world. 
The present rate of putting out Bibles 
is tremendous, but the birth rate is still 
ahead of it, though the American Bible 
Society is printing copies of the Gospels 
at the rate of ten thousand an hour. 


If you do not possess a pocket edition 
of the New Testament write me and I 
will send you one.—John H. Clifford. 
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COLD 


The Ark sprang a leak when the storm 
was the worst. 

The Monkey, observing the accident first, 

Inserted his tail through the break in 
the wood, 

Averting the danger as long as he could. 

But cold was the water and cold was 
the blast; 

The Monkey was forced to give over at 
last, 

Withdrawing the tail, which, young Mon- 
keys are told, 

Because of his gallantry always is cold. 


The Dog to the peril sublimely arose, 

Defending the breach with a resolute 
nose, 

Till, even too frigid to bark at a cat, 

He sank with a frost-bitten muzzle; and 
that 

Is why, as all friends of the Dog under- 
stand, 

His nose is so cold on the back of your 
hand. 


They aroused Mrs. Noah with cries of 
alarm. 
She plugged up the hole with a lily-white 
arm; 

But cold grew the brine as a Logical 
Fact, 

Obliging the skipper’s good mate to 
retract 

A limb so enduringly frigid, that still 

The feminine elbow is pointedly chill. 


Now came Captain Noah; ’twas time 
that he came, 

For big was the aperture, wide was the 
same, 

And bigger and broader and wider it 

grew, 

And Noah sat down where the water 

surged through. 
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He sat while his cattle ship wallowed 
and luffed 

Where porpoises gamboled or grampuses 
puffed. 

He sat through the tempest when billows 
ran high 

And navies of iceburgs rode glittering 
by. 


Through all of the cruise he enduringly 


sat, 
Until the Ark grounded on Mount 
Ararat. 


He sat in the wet—so you needn’t in- 


quire 

Why Men always stand with their backs 
to the fire. 

—Arthur Guiterman, in The Saturday 
Evening Post. 


THE MAN WHO WINS 


The man who wins is an average man 
Not built on any peculiar plan; 


Not blessed with any peculiar luck— 
Just ready and earnest and full of pluck. 


When asked a question he does not 
“guess.” 
He knows and answers, “No” or “Yes.” 


When set a task that the rest can’t do, 
He buckles down till he puts it through. 


Three things he’s learned—that the man 
who tries, 
Finds favor in his employer’s eyes; 


That it pays to know more than one 
thing well; 
That it doesn’t pay all he knows to tell. 


So he works and waits till one fine day, 
There’s a better job with bigger pay; 


And the men who shirked whenever they 
could, 

Are bossed by the man whose work made 
good, 


For the man who wins is the man who 
works, 
Who neither labor nor trouble shirks; 


Who uses his hands, his head, his eyes— 
The man who wins is the man who tries. 


The ladies of the Massachusetts Ma- 
rine Corps Association express through 
the following poem their deepest sym- 
pathy to the families and friends of the 
heroes of the S-51, who so gallantly 
gave up their lives while performing 
their duty: 


There is no Death; what seems so is 
transition, 
This life of mortal breath 
Is but a suburb of the life elysian, 
Whose portal we call Death. 


They are not dead, the men of our 
affection, 
But gone unto that school 
Where they no longer need our poor 
protection, 
And Christ Himself doth rule. 


In that great cloister’s stillness and 
seclusion 
By guardian angels led, 
Safe from temptation, safe from sin’s 
pollution 
They live whom we call dead. 
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THE RECRUITING DOCTOR 
By Harold Mayo Behneman, 


Oh, gather ye ’round, and serious be 

And I’ll tell ye a tale of what happened 
to me. 

I’m nought but a doctor, a j. g. in rate 

On — detached,—here’s the tale I re- 
ate: 

’Twas the time for recruiting, and all 
thru the land 

“Marines must be gotten,” said he in 
command. 

So sergeants in dress blues scoured val- 
ley and knell 

While the Captain swore roundly, and 
gave ’em Hell. 

“Ten is our quota and ten there must be 

Or six sergeants more will be drilling 
at sea.” 

With unuttered curses they promptly 
looked wise 

And strode out the doorway with blood in 


their eyes. 

The Captain stalked out to his office 
above 

And glared at the doctor in brotherly 
love (?). 


“You squirt of a sailor if you value 
your breath 

Approve of these men or lie quiet in 
death.” 

The J. G. looked up and imagine his 
fright 

When he saw the two bars foretelling 
his plight. 

Now the doctor tried hard to play the 
game square; 

Should the Bureau be pleased or the Cap- 
tain right there! 

Weakly he nodded in meek assent 

And staggered below for the coming 
event. 

A youth of good size was sitting around; 

The Captain looked hard and there wasn’t 
a sound. 

“Look at ’em,” he snapped and walked 
thru the door 

To the guns in the rack that I’d noticed 
before. 

I saw his six stars and the Croix de 
Guerre 

I strode bravely on, while gasping for air. 

“The first to fight” was their motto I 
knew 

Far be it from me to ask proof if its true. 

I tore off my coat and in a strong light 

Proceeded to take the candidate’s sight. 

I whispered the numbers and recorded 
the facts 

I looked in his ears and saw nothing but 
wax. 

His nose seemed straight so I looked in 
his mouth 

I counted his teeth from North to 
South. 

His neck seemed clear of any pulsation; 

I discovered no tumors by careful palpa- 
tion. 

Percussion came next and then auscula- 
tion 

What I heard in his chest was the birth 
of a Nation! 

Musical roles were there by the score 

And breath sounds as loud as wind thru 
a door. 

One lung was shot and the other was 
weak 

His heart sounds told me there must be 


a leak. 
He worked like the devil to expand his 


chest, 
And a quarter of an inch was his very 
best. (Continued on page 55) 
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COMMANDING OFFICER AND STAFF, MARINE CORPS SCHOOLS, SEPTEMBER, 1926 


Lower row. left te right: Lieutenant Commander Broadbent, Majors Emory, Harrington, Utley, Denig; Lieutenant Colonel 
Upshur, Colonel Dunlap, Majors Buckley, Powers, Thing, Miller, Floyd, and Lieutenant Commander Vogelsang. Center row, left 
to right: Captains Arnett, Noble, Arthur, Cauldwell; Majors Rupertus, Brewster, Larsen; Captains Rockey, Rose, Hermle, Pat- 
chen, and Henry. Top row, left to right: Quariermaster Clerk Cahill, First Lieutenants Pollock, Fellows; Captains Brown, 
Walker, Knapp. Riley; First Lieutenants Tebbs, Ridderhof, and Marine Gunner Mahoney. 


FIELD OFFICERS’ CLASS, 1926-1927, MARINE CORPS SCHOOLS 


Front row, left to right: Majors Mills, Nutting, Smith; Lieutenant Colonels Willis, Banker; Majors Rossell, Lee, Harrison, and 
Captain Kingman. Back row, left to right: Captains Miller, Wright, Peck, Dearing, Luby, Howard, Taylor, and Peard. 


COMPANY OFFICERS’ CLASS, 1926-1927, MARINE CORPS SCHOOLS 
Lower row, left to right: Cap‘ains Hammond, Martin, Medairy, Schmidt, Webb, Cumming, Reynolds, Kalbfleisch, Ames, Landon, 
McGan, Cox, and Archibald. Second row, left to right: First Lieutenant Swindler; Captains Putnam, Gaspar, Geer, Jeschke, 
Worton, McLean, Cukela, Beecher, Richards, Mills, and First Lieutenant Edson. Third row, left to right: First Lieutenants 
Smith, Lavlett, Parsons, Selden, Kipness, Holderby, Grayson, Inman, Pendleton, McLeod, and Martyr. Top row, lefi to right: 
First Lieutenants Osmondson, Hall, Battin, Byfield, Stahlberger, Hartsel, Atkinson, Biebush, Fellers, and Wallace. 
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Marine Corps Rifle Team of ten years ago. Picture taken during a meet at Jacksonville, Florida 


Marine Detachment U. S. S. Pittsburgh aboard “Ships of the Desert.” Great Pyramid and Sphinx in background 
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The Marine Corps Football Squad, taken during their training period North 


Gene Tunney is given a rousing weleome by the Marines on his arrival at their camp at the Sesqui 
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Winners and Trophies at Sea Girt 


TROPHIES 
From left to right: 
1. THE DAY TROPHY—Presented by Mr. Charles G. Day, General Manager of the 
Hotels Savannah and De Sota, of Savannah, Georgia, to the winner of the Long 
Range Match. Won by Sergeant Lawrence H. Seiler, U. S. Marine Corps. 
2. THE LOINS TROPHY—Presented by the Loins Club, of Savannah, Georgia, to the 
winner of the Swiss Match. Won by Sergeant Lawrence H. Seiler, U. S. Marine 
Corps. 
3. THE LEITCH TROPHY—Donated by Brigadier General Joseph D. Leitch, U. S. 
Army, Commanding the Eighth Infantry Brigade of the Fourth Division of the 
winning team in the Regimental Championship Rifle Team Match. Won by Rifle 
Range Detachment, Marine Barracks, Parris Island, S. C. 
4. THE REVIEW TROPHY—Presented by the Review Publishing and Printing Com- 
pany, of Savannah, Georgia, to the winner of the National Rifleman Match. Two 
hundred yards, any rifle match. Won by Sergeant James R. Rucker, U. S. Marine 
Corps. 
5. THE BURT CUP—Presented by Colonel Reynolds J. Burt, U. S. Army, Command- 
ing the Eighth U. S. Infantry, to the winner of the Military Individual Championship 
Match. Won by Private Clifford J. Tappa, U. S. Marine Corps. 


DADDY OF THE RANGE AT GREAT SEA GIRT SHOOT (Upper Right) 


With the skill of experts, gained in many years of training on national and interna- 
tional rifle ranges, Brigadier General Bird W. Spencer, N. J. National Guard (right), 
and Lieutenant Colonel Douglas C. McDougal, U. S. Marine Corps, observe and direct 
the activities of the Interstate Rifle Tournament, now being held at Sea Girt, N. J. 
General Spencer, who is more than 80 years old, actively directs the affairs of the 
tournament as Camp Commander. Colonel McDougal. who is known to hundreds of 
riflemen throughout the United States, is the Executive Officer. 


U. S. MARINE WINS WIMBLEDON CUP (Center) 


By scoring twenty bull’s eyes ai 1,000 yards, Lieutenant Lewis A. Hohn, of the U. S. 
Marines, made a “possible” score and won the Wimbledon Cup Match, in the Inter- 
state Rifle Tournament, at Sea Girt, N. J. The cup was presented by the National 
Rifle Association of Great Britain in 1874 for annual competition by the riflemen 
of America, and the match is considered a long range classic. Since 1916 U. S. 
Marines have captured the match six times. There was no competition in 1917. 
Captain W. W. Ashurst, of the Marines, won the match last year. Lieusenant Hohn, 
who is a crack pistol shot, as well as rifleman, is shown as he appeared in a match 
with the smaller firearm. 


U. S. MARINE WINS PRESIDENT’S MATCH (Lower Right) 


An Autographed letter from President Coolidge and a gold medal were awarded Gunnery Sergeant John M. Thomas, U. S. 
Marine Corps, winner of the President’s Match in the Interstate Rifle Tournament at Sea Girt, N. J. He made a toial of 196 
points out of a possible 200, at distances of 200, 600 and 1,000 yards. He is a veteran of scores of rifle and pistol matches at 
home and abroad, and holds the Army course pistol championship. In 1923 he won the all-around championship with rifle, 
pistol, small bore and shotgun. The veteran will retire in January, after thirty years’ service, to become Pistol Inspector of the 
Pennsylvania State Constabulary. 
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Marines Sweep Sea Girt and Fort Screvens Matches 


P.|. TEAM WINS IN SOUTH- 


EASTERN CHAMPIONSHIP 


Competitive Contestants Greatly 
Impressed With Conduct and 
Sportsmanship of Team 


A rifle and pistol team from Parris 
Island participated in the Southeastern 
Championship Rifle and Pistol Tourna- 
ment conducted by the Eighth Infantry 
at Fort Screven, Ga., August 20th to 
27th, 1926, keeping within or near the 
bull’s-eye about all of the time and piled 
up sixteen victories out of twenty-one 
matches fired. Of the thirteen rifle 
matches the Marines won eight, taking 
eighty-one out of one hundred and 
thirty medals awarded and five out of 
the seven trophies. Marines won pis- 
tol team match and seven individual 
pistol matches, taking all medals except 
one bronze. 

The conduct and attitude of the team 
under the captaincy of Captain James 
E. Snow, U. S. Marine Corps, Marine 
Gunner Calvin A. Lloyd, U. S. M. C., 
assisting, was remarkable and_ they 
elicited high praise from Col. Reynolds 
J. Burt, U. S. Army, commanding the 
Eighth Infantry, who said that the team 
enhanced the sound reputation the Ma- 
rine Corps has for turning out teams 
that are fair and square competitors. 
Much high commendation was paid the 
members of the team by all others of 
the Army and National Guard and civic 
organizations with whom they came in 
contact. Invariably they were referred 
to as the finest body of men, physically 
and morally, and the most skillful in 
the use of the weapons, as well as being 
of the highest quality in sportsmanship, 
accomplishing for the Marine Corps a 
favorable and lasting good will on the 
part of those with whom they were as- 
sociated. 

N. R. A. 200-Yd. Rapid Fire Match: 
Won by the 8th Infantry. Marines took 
the next five places. 

N. R. A. 300-Yd. Rapid Fire Match: 
First and Second places to the 8th In- 
fantry. Marines took the third, fourth 
and fifth places. 

N. R. A. Rapid Fire Championship 
Match: (Aggregate). Won by the 8th 
Infantry. —— place, Pvt. Clifford 
J. Tappa, U. S. M. C. 

Regimental Team 
Match: (200 & 600 yards, slow fire). 
Won by a Marine Corps team composed 
of Gy. Sgt. Bernard G. Betke, Sgts. 
Edward D. Kwasigroch and James R. 
Tucker; Cpls. Edward Russell and Ho- 
bart > Watson, and Private Clifford J. 
Tapp 

Swiss Match: (600 yards. “B” target, 
continuous fire until bull’s eye is 
missed). Won by Sgt. Lawrence E. Sei- 
ler, U. S. M. C. 

Long Range Match: (S. F. 1,000 yards, 
20 shots). ba by Sgt. Lawrence E. 
Seiler, U. S. C. 

N. R. A. 200- Yd. Any Rifle Match: 
(S. F. 200 yards). Won by Sgt. James 


R. Tucker, U. S. M. C. 
N. R. A. 


600-Yd. Any Rifle Match: 


Sgt. Betke Establishes 
World’s Record With Pistol 


Sergeant Bernard G. Betke, U. S. 
M. C., established a world’s record 
with the pistol for the individual 
championship when he scored 44 
bulls’ eyes at Fort Screens, Ga. 
His forty-fifth shot just missed the 
bull landing in the ninth ring. This 
gave Betke a percentage of 99.83. 

The record set by Sergeant Betke 
is likely to stand for a great num- 
ber of years and is credited as 
being a very remarkable one. 
Betke stood very high in other pis- 
tol matches fired during the 
matches. 


(S. F. 20 shots). Won by Sgt. Bernard 
G. Betke, U. S. M. C. Second Place, 
Mar. Gun. Calvin A. Lloyd, U. S. M. C. 
Betke made 70 consecutive bull’s eyes, 
and Lloyd made 26. 

N. R. A. 1,000-Yd. Two-Man Team 
Match: (S. F. 1000 yards). Won by 8th 
Infantry. Marines took second place. 

N. R. A. 600-Yd. Two-Man Team 
Match: Won by 8th Infantry by one 
point. Marines took second, third, 
fourth, fifth, sixth and seventh places. 

N. R. A. 200-Yd. Two-Man Team 
Match: Marines took first five places. 

Southeastern Individual Championship 
Match: (200, 600 and 1,000 yards S. F.). 
Won by 8th Infantry. Second place, Mar. 
Gun. Calvin A. Lloyd, U. S. M. C. 

Military Individual Championship Ri- 
fle Match: Won by Pvt. Clifford J. 
Tappa, U..S. M. C. Second place, Cpl. 
Edward Russell, U. S. M. C. Marines 
took twelve out of a total of fourteen 
places. 

Southeastern Championship Team 
Match: (National Match Course). Won 
by 8th Infantry. Marines took second 
place. 

Pistol Matches 


The Parris Island Rifle and Pistol 
Team won all the pistol matches in 
which they were entered. 

Slow Fire Pistol Match: (50 yards). 
Won by Gy. Sgt. Henry M. Bailey, 
U. S. M. C. Marines also took second 
and third places. 

Timed Fire Pistol Match: (25 yards). 
Won by Gy. Sgt. Bernard G. Betke, 
U. S. M. C. Marines also took the next 
five places. 

Rapid Fire Pistol Match: (25 yards). 
Won by Pvt. Clifford J. Tappa, U. S. 
M. C. Second, third and fourth places 
also taken by Marines. 

Southeastern Individual Champion- 
ship Pistol Match: Won by Cpl. Edward 
Russell, U. S. M. C. Marines took the 
next six places, also. 

Military Individual Championship 
(Course “D” Army). Won by Gunnery 
Sergeant Bernard G. Betke, U. S. M. C. 
Second place, Cpl. Edward Russell, 
U. S. M. C. 

Southeastern Championship Five-Man 
Team Match: (S. F. 50 yds., T. F. 25 
yds., R. F. 25 yds.) Won by a Marine 
Team composed of Gunnery Sergeants 
Henry M. Bailey and Bernard G. -Betke, 


(Continued on p. 34, Col. 1) 


LEATHERNECKS WIN 28 OUT 
OF 31 MATCHES AT SEA GIRT 


Lt. Cutts Takes Individual Rifle 
Honors—Thomas Garners 
President’s Cup 


Virtually sweeping the field with 
their remarkable shooting, the U. S. 
Marine Corps rifle teams won 28 of the 
31 matches listed in the recent Sea Girt 
Matches. fter suffering only one re- 
verse in the twenty-two shots at the 
events held at Wakefield, Mass., the 
Marines Rifle and Pistol Team opened 
up at Sea Girt, N. J., with a determina- 
tion to follow their former triumphs 
with successive victories. 

When no Government appropriation 
was made for the national matches this 
year, General Bird W. Spencer, New 
Jersey National Guard, the grand old 
man of American marksmanship, se- 
cured the co-operation of General John 
A. Lejeune, commandant of the Marine 
Corps. General Lejeune sent enough 
Marines to run the range, and the events 
were run off without a hitch. The 
Marines worked under the command of 
Lieutenant Colonel Douglas McDougal, 
U. S. M. C., who was also executive 
officer of the range. 

An autographed letter from President 
Coolidge and a gold medal are the proud 
possessions of Gunnery Sgt. John M. 
Thomas, of the U. S. Marines, who won 
the President’s match. 

The President’s Match, considered the 
premier event of the meet, is fired over 
200, 600 and 1,000-yard ranges, and 
Gunnery Sergeant Thomas made a total 
of 196 points out of a possible 200. 
Lieutenant H. W. Barrick, of the Army, 
was second, and Lieutenant C. E. Voe- 
geli, of the Navy, third. The next seven 
places were won by Marines. This 
match, held annually, has been won by 
Marines eight times in the twenty-four 
times it has been fired. 

Gunnery Sergeant Thomas is a vet- 
eran rifle and pistol expert. He holds 
the Army course pistol championship, 
and in 1923 won the all-round champion- 
ship with rifle, pistol, small bore and 
shot gun. He has served four years on 
the national rifle and national pistol 
teams, and three years on the Olympic 
team. Prior to joining the Marine 
Corps, he served in the cavalry. He 
will retire next January, after thirty 
years’ service, and become pistol inspec- 
tor of the Pennsylvania Constabulary. 

National individual rifie honors were 
won by Lieutenant Richard M. Cutts, 
Jr., when he took first place in the 
Sesqui-Centennial Individual Rifle 
Match, with a score of 289 out of a pos- 
sible 300. Sergeant A. S. French was 
second, score 288, and Sergeant H. P. 
Crowe, third. All are members of .the 
U. S. Marine Corps. 

The match was fired at 200, 300, 600 
and 1,000 yards, and took the place of 
the old National Individual Match, es- 
tablished by an Act of Congress in 1903, 


(Continued on p. 37, Col. 1) 
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Marine Eleven Primed for Opening Game 


SAN DIEGO OPENS SEA- 
SON AGAINST FLEET AIR 


Eleven Rounding Into Shape For 
11-Game Schedule 


With a new slogan of “Beat the Ma- 
rines” ringing in their ears and urging 
them to renewed efforts, the San Diego 
squad is rapidly rounding into shape for 
the opening fray of a stiff schedule. 
One day after the Marine Corps team 
on the East Coast played the University 
of New Hampshire, in the start of their 
13-game schedule, San Diego kicks off 
to the Fleet Air team at Navy Field in 
San Diego. This game is reported to 
be one of the hardest facing the West 
Coast aggregation. 

Under Head Coach E. E. Hall the 
material is being weeded and pounded 
into an eleven which promises to uphold 
the cry founded last year of “Watch the 
Marines.” So feared was last season’s 
aggregation—the only team to score on 
the famous Olympic Club of San Fran- 
cisco—that it is the objective of every 
team opposing them in the service league 
to beat the Marines this coming fall. 

Two new men have reported to the 
squad from Mare Island. Pvt. Geo. Lyon, 
a 200-pound linesman, and Ear! Lillian, 
of the same weight, are the men who 
have been turned over to Assistant Coach 
McHenry to strengthen the line. Dis- 
charges, transfers and other circum- 
stances have all added their burden to 
the usual obstacles to be overcome with 
a new squad, but hopes run high at the 
post in spite of these hindrances. Great 
stress is being laid on the perfection of 
a strong first line of defense by Mc- 
Henry, while Coach Hall is rapidly whip- 
ping fast ball carriers for the backfield 
into plays. 

The Navy elevens of the U. S. S. 
California and Mellville have been com- 
bined this year, which means that this 
combination should be a very excellent 
one in Navy grid teams. Both ships 
placed good squads in the field last year 
with one of them garnering the Service 
Championship. 

Woods, who starred with Ryckman last 
year in the backfield, will be seen again 
in San Diego colors and is looked to re- 
peat last season’s performances. Fast, 
strong and an excellent kicker, Woods 
will no doubt act as pivot man for the 
rest of the eleven to revolve around. 


P. I. Sweeps Fort Screvens Matches 
(Continued from page 33) 

Set. James R. Tucker, Corporals Edward 

Russell and Jean E. Thomas. 

Timed Fire Re-Entry Pistol Match: 
(25 yards). Won by Corporal Edward 
Russell, U. S. M. C., with a score of 491 
out of a possible 500. Marines also took 
the next four places. 

Rapid Fire Re-Entry Pistol Match: 
(25 yards). Won by Gy. Sgt. Bernard 
G. Betke, U. S. M. C. Second place, 
Set. Henry M. Bailey, U. S. M. C. Third 
a Pvt. Clifford J. Tappa, U. S. 
M. C. 


Lieutenant Bailey Elected 
1926 Team Captain 


Lieutenant “Zeke” Bailey was 
elected Captain of this year’s foot- 
ball team during their training pe- 
riod at Durham, N. H. Bailey had 
so little opposition from other 
candidates that he was elected 
practically unanimously. A mem- 
ber of the baseball and football 
teams of the Marine Corps, Bailey 
has at all times shown himself to 
be an outstanding athlete, a hard 
player, and a true sportsman, and 
well merits the election. He is 
fighting hard this year for his 
regular berth at center and is be- 
ing pushed by Thompson, Dahl- 
gren, and Spaulding. 


‘Football Squad Enjoying 
Hospitality of New Hampshire U. 


Coach Tom Keady and his Marine 
Corps football squad are -immensely en- 
joying the hospitality of the University 
of New Hampshire during their training 
period at Durham, N. H. Every comfort 
and their smallest needs are taken care 
of by the collegians, who have done 
everything in their power to make the 
Marines’ stay a happy one. 

Quartered in the university adjoining 
the large gym, and messing with the 
students, the squad are deljghted with 
their surroundings. A large lake near- 
by offers them the opportunity of an 
invigorating swim in the mornings, 
which is indulged in by practically every 
sea soldier there. 

The tinge of the mountain air has 
worked wonders with the men, who are 
always ready to be driven to their ut- 
most. Stringent training regulations 
laid down by Keady have been kept, with 
not the slightest infraction by any man. 
Long jaunts over the hills and fields 
are giving the squad plenty of exercise 
and the necessary wind for endurance. 
Setting-up exercises aided greatly in 
limbering up backs, legs and arms. 
These have now been substituted by 
light scrimmaging practice. 

The entire squad, from Coach Keady 
down, wish to express their deep appre- 
ciation through The Leatherneck for the 
courtesies and favors showered on them 
by the faculty and students of New 
Hampshire University and look forward 
to the time when they may reciprocate 
in a fitting manner. 


Third Army Corps Backs 
Dempsey 

It will be of interest to the Corps 
to know that recently army officers 
commanding the Third Army Corps 
at Baltimore, Md., wired Jack 
Dempsey their best wishes and luck 
in his coming battle with Gene 
Tunney. 

Rather a funny stand to take 
after the razzing they gave Jack 
for years regarding his not enlist- 
ing during the war. It is felt Jack 
had a good laugh over that one. 


KEADY’S MEN READY TO 
OPEN 13 GAME SCHEDULE 


Arnold, Ryckman, Levy, Duncan 
and McQuade Shine for 
Backfield 


Winding up their training period with 
a series of hard scrimmages, the United 
States Marine Corps Football Team of 
1926, stands on the threshold of a stiff 
13-game schedule for this year. Ideal 
weather prevailed throughout the entire 
sojourn of the squad at Durham, N. H., 
and the three weeks spent in the invigor- 
ating climate has worked wonders with 
the men. The opening game with the 
New Hampshire University finds every 
man in splendid shape and the coaches 
are well pleased with the outlook for 
the coming season. The last ten days 
of training were spent in whipping the 
men into positions. Every candidate ap- 
peared ever anxious and ready to work, 
and the coaches had some trouble to 
hold some of the more enthusiastic back 
in their merry fights for regular posi- 
tions. Fifteen of last year’s Marine 
Corps letter men are in this year’s squad 
and gave the newcomers a real race for 
positions. 

Of the new material on hand this year, 
two have shown to great advantage. 
They are Lieutenants Arnold and Thomp- 
son, from North Dakota Agricultural 
College, who were commissioned in June. 
Arnold has sprung to the fore as a 
quarterback with exceptional merit. He 
is a heady player, quick to grasp the 
game of football Keady teaches, and 
will undoubtedly show to great advan- 
tage this season. Thompson has shone 
as a linesman of unusual ability and his 
outstanding work at center and tackle 
has kept him in the eye of Coach Liver- 
sedge. There is some contention between 
the coaches as to whether Thompson 
will be given a regular berth in one of 
the aforementioned positions or moved 
to one of the ends. 

Coach Goetge, who is handling the 
destinies of the back field, has spotted 
in Buckaway what he deems a good back 
field man. Buckaway is also a member 
of the pitching staff of the Marine Corps’ 
Baseball Team. 

Great pains have been taken by Coach 
Keady this year to develop forward 
passing. The aerial game, always an 
effective means of advance, was accom- 
plished brilliantly last year by Goetge 
in the games against the Army and the 
Navy, but, with rare exceptions, failed 
miserably when attempted in other con- 
tests. To avoid any repetition of this 
state of affairs, Keady is schooling his 
proteges in this offense game. 

Whiz Bang Levy, Irving Smith, Phil- 
lips, and Whitfield, the men drafted from 
Parris Island, have made a_ splendid 
showing in practice. Levy and Smith 


are being considered as halfbacks in a 
“pony” back field which is being planned 
by Keady. The object of this quartet is 
to have them alternate with the heavier 
ball carriers as they are fast, clever, 
(Continued on p. 36, Col. 2) 
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Tunney Beats Dempsey on Decision 
1 32,000 Cheer Marine as He Cuts Dempsey Down 


Gene Carries Fight to Jack Amid Marines’ 


“Come on, Gene! 
By 6D HAGENAH, Sports &ditor 


RINGSIDE, STADIUM, Sept. 23.— 
Gene Tunney, Fighting Marine, is 
heavyweight champion of the world! 

Amid a downpour of rain and the 
cheers of over 130,000 voices, Gene Tun- 
ney met and defeated Jack Dempsey 
over the ten-round route here tonight. 
Fighting with the confidence he . has 
always displayed, Tunney became the 
world’s heavyweight champion by out- 
pointing, outhitting, and outgeneraling 
the champion. Battling with the determi- 
nation of a typical Marine, he slowly 
but surely cut the Manassa mauler down 
with a display of boxing and created 
a record of winning the title for the 
first time in history on points. Splash- 
ing through puddles which formed in 
the hollows of the canvas floor, and 
must have reminded him of the days 
spent in the mud roads of France, Gene 
shook the crown from the head of Demp- 
sey, where it had rested since 1919, 
against the greatest 
of odds. 

Following the pre- 
liminary bouts Tun- 
ney entered the ring, 
clothed in the dress- 
ing gown recently 
presented to him on 
behalf of the Ma- 
rine Corps and Ma- 
rine Corps League 
by Maj. General Le- 
jeune, amid a series 
of tremendous out- 
bursts from _ the 
crowds. Just as 
Gene took his cor- 
ner and was seated, 
the first drops of a 
long-threatened rain 
started to fall. A 
few minutes after- 
ward Jack Dempsey 
was escorted hur- 
riedly down the 
aisles into the ring 
by a cordon of 
policemen, and after crossing to Gene’s 
corner, where he hastily shook hands 
with the Marine, took his place in the 
far corner. According to the regula- 
tions previously agreed upon both men 
had their hands bandaged and taped 
and the gloves put on in the ring. This 
took only a few minutes, but by this 
time the rain was falling in torrents. 
At the command of Referee Reilly both 
men met in the center for the usual 
formalities and returned to their cor- 
ners to prepare for the first round with- 
out shaking hands. 

The best rounds follow: 

In the first round Tunney led but 
missed, and Dempsey was the first to 
score with two left hooks to the jaw. 


1%? 


NEW HEAVYWEIGHT CHAMPION OF THE WORLD 


Famous Marine who plastered Jack Dempsey before a crowd of 132,000 and 
annexed the coveted crown from Jack’s head 


The early part of the round consisted 
of swapped rights and lefts to the jaw. 
The remainder of the round saw Tunney 
seoring clip after clip and swing after 
swing without a return from Dempsey. 
Tunney’s round. 

Dempsey started round two with a 
rush, driving the challenger into his 
corner, and later forced him to the ropes. 
A right from Dempsey during the first 
rush seemed to hurt Tunney a bit, but 
he quickly recovered himself and fought 
off the champion with left leads and 
right swings that made Dempsey look 
easy. The remainder of the round was 
all Tunney’s, who rained rights and lefts 
onto Dempsey’s head with an ocvasional 
return from Dempsey. Tunney’s round. 


, and Downpour of Rain 


Dempsey came out crouching for the 
third round and both fighters feinted for 
an opening for a few moments. Tunney 
took a left* hook to land a right, and 
then hit Dempsey with a flurry of rights 
and lefts to the jaw that made Dempsey 
hang on. The remainder of the round 
consisted of an exchange of blows, Tun- 
ney landing three or four blows to every 
one received. Dempsey was forcing the 
challenger but Tunney was scoring the 
points. Tunney’s round. 

Round four saw the Dempsey of old 
rush Tunney to the ropes and nearly 
knock him out of the ring with a left 
and right to the jaw. It was in the 
early part of this round that Dempsey 
showed his best fighting spirit; but the 
challenger’s wonderful defense and re- 
turn of hard blows followed by flurries 
of punches with both fists seemed to dis- 
courage Dempsey, and after the first few 
moments the round was all Tunney’s. In 
the middle of this 
round a left from 
Tunney cut a slit in 
Dempsey’s_ head 
which bled copiously 
during the remain- 
der of the round. 

Dempsey came 
charging from his 
corner in the ninth, 
but started weav- 
ing as he neared the 
challenger. Many 
counter blows were 
struck in this round. 
About the middle of 
the round Tunney 
took a right to the 
jaw and countered 
with a left to the 
jaw; both men 
faced each other for 
a momert and Tun- 
ney smiled. Shortly 
afterward Tunney 
landed a terrific 
right to the head 
that had Dempsey again on the verge 
of a knockout. Tunney had forced 
Dempsey to back into his own corner 
and was showering blows on the jaw 
when the bell rang. Tunney’s round. 

The first part of the tenth consisted of 
an exchange of even blows. Tunney soon 
landed a hard right to the jaw which 
shook Dempsey up. A left uppercut to 
the chin followed by two more upper- 
cuts had the champion groggy. Demp- 
sey missed a left lead and six blows 
from Tunney, without a return, almost 
sent the champion down. His left eye, 
which had been battered time and again 
during the bout, had closed by this 
round. Dempsey staggered to his corner 
at the bell. Tunney’s round. 
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SWEENY BEATS RAY 
MITCHELL IN TEN-ROUNDER 


Wins Decision Over Substitute for 
Eddie Burnbrook in 
Washington 


Hugh Sweeny, the Quantico Wind- 
mill, pounded his way to a decision over 
the well-known Philadelphia boxer, Ray 
Mitchell, in a ten-round bout at Heinie 
Miller’s Kenilworth Arena in Washing- 
ton on September 14. Mitchell substi- 
tuted in the place of Eddie Burnbrook, 
who was to have fought Sweeny but 
was unable to appear due to his being 
pretty well mauled following his fight 
with Joe Dundee in the New Madison 
Square Garden in New York a few days 
previous. 

Mitchell, termed an_ exceptionally 
clever boxer, proceeded to cut the Ma- 
rine down from the first round, adapting 
a punch-and-clinch style of fighting that 
put Sweeny in a quandary. With a quick 
left jab into the face of the charging 
Marine, followed by a right to the body 
and then tying up his arms. Mitchell 
soon placed Sweeny on the receiving end 
of the program much to the disgust of 
the fans who were crying for him to 
stand up and fight. It took Sweeny two 
or three rounds to fathom this style of 
fighting but when he suddenly did fur 
began to fly. 

Coming out in the fourth Sweeny 
drove Mitchell into a corner and flayed 
away with both arms until the Quaker 
boy finally broke into a clinch. Once 
having solved his opponent Hugh punch- 
ed and slammed with dead might and 
fury into Mitchell, who would return 
with a hurried scattering of blows and 
clinch. A punch from Mitchell, who 
opened up at times and slugged, opened 
up a gash under Sweeny’s eye, making 
a nasty mess, but the Marine’s seconds 
patched it up between the rounds. 

This was Sweeny’s first fight since 
his bout in June against Mickey Fla- 
hive, of the Navy, during the Sesqui 
bouts and the Irishman appeared in 
good physical condition, but that was 
about all. He was sluggish on his feet 
and his timing was very poor. Time 
and again he would shoot out his left 
only to miss Mitchell by inches and the 
majority of his punches were tele- 
graphed. Sweeny, like the rest of our 
Marine boxers, is a glutton for punish- 
ment. He can take a tremendous beat- 
ing and weather it only to appear better 
than the next man in the following 
round. Hugh can hit and hit hard. But 
he has a habit of hooking ALL of his 
punches when he should shoot more of 
them straight from the shoulder. Sum- 
med up. Sweeny has a great many as- 
sets, which, used to good advantage, 
will take him far in the game and will 
overcome those small defects now 
showing. They are: He can hit; he 
can take it; he can go at top speed 
round after round; he is quick to learn 
and has YOUTH. Under proper train- 
ing in a good gym for a few months, 
where he would learn to protect himself 
and develop his punches, he would step 
into a ring a man very few could beat 
and that includes Eddie Burnbrook and 
other topnotchers. 
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Keady’s Men Ready to Open Season 


(Continued from page 34) 


and usually good for gains. Phillips is 
being watched as an end, and Whitfield 
looks good for the line. 

Ryckman, premier and veteran Ma- 
rine backfield stay, recently recalled 
from the West Coast, still seems to have 
a good deal of the old punch left. He 
and another veteran, Bozo Duncan, 
should have a good year. 

Big Wigmore has been sighted for 
a berth at tackle, the position in which 
he performed so illustriously last sea- 
son. Coach Liversedge, who is handling 
the line, has been whipping into a for- 
midable front such men as Red Williams, 
Burger, Hough, Hunt, Zuber, Brougher, 
Clements, McClain, and others. It is 
for these positions that the new men 
are making their greatest bid. Brougher 
should stand out with Wigmore this 
year at tackle, while Clements is thought 
to be able to hold down an end as well 
as he did last year. 

Minor injuries have been kept in the 
minimum. Except for Zeke Bailey, who 
suffered a slight blood infection, and 
Dahlgren, out with a dislocated knee, 
there have been few mishaps. 

The last days of scrimmaging brought 
out many defects and also some un- 
needed material. As it is impossible 
to carry too large a squad, these surplus 
men will be shipped back to posts in 
need of players. 
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ANNAPOLIS READY FOR 
OPENING GAME WITH PURDUE 


Midshipmen, Under Ingram and 
Beckett, Out to Beat Army 
This Year 


With the intention of beating the 
Army this year as their sole objective, 
the Varsity squad of Annapolis has 
taken to early training with a vigor that 
has brought comment from those cover- 
ing the team. 

This year marks the first season of 
the Midshipmen under Head Coach Jo- 
nas H. Ingram. He is assisted by the 
famous Johnny Beckett, whom he chose 
to have with him in this capacity out of 
the entire coaching personnel of the 
country. Plenty of material is avail- 
able for the Navy back field but the final 
selections are still up in the air. The 
coaches hope to be able to segregate a 
tentative line-up for the opening game 
with Purdue on October 2. Their sched- 
ule follows: October 2, Purdue Univer- 
sity; October 9, Drake University; 
(date of University of Richmond game 
tentative); October 16, Princeton; Octo- 
ber 23, Colgate; October 30, University 
of Michigan; November 6, West Virginia 
Wesleyan; November 13, Georgetown; 
November 20, Loyola University; No- 
vember 27, Army at Chicago. 


“77” 
Is Back Again 


RED GRANGE 


Former stellar col- 
lege grider*and 
who first started 
the real boom in 
pro football, will 


be back with a star 
team this year 
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Marines Win 28 Out of 31 Matches 
(Continued from page 33) 


but discontinued after 1925 because no 
appropriation was made. 

Lieutenant Cutts, who is a son of 
Colonel R. M. Cutts, of the Marine 
Corps, graduated from the Naval Acad- 
emy in 1923. He won premier honors 
for shooting in the Western Division 
rifle matches this year, by scoring 776 
out of a possible 800 at all distances, 
and later was a gold medal winner in 
Marine Corps matches held at Quan- 
tico, Va. 

The Wimbledon Cup Match, a long 
range classic, which has been a feature 
of American rifle matches since 1874, 
was won by Lieutenant Lewis A. Hohn, 
of the U. S. Marines, with a possible 
score of twenty bull’s eyes at 1,000 
yards. Sergeant James R. Tucker, of 
the Marines, who also made a “pos- 
sible,” was second, and Sergeant John 
Hamas, U. S. M. C., was third, with a 
score of 99. Fourth, fifth and sixth 
places were taken by W. M. Dodson, 
Pennsylvania National Guard; Captain 
Joseph Jackson, U. S. M. C., and Lieu- 
tenant Commander W. A. Lee, U. S. 
Navy, respectively, all of whom scored 
99. 


The Dewar Cup, classic trophy of 
small bore rifle shooting experts, is 
going back home to England. It was 
lost to the British when the American 
Team, shooting under the auspices of 
the National Rifle Association, shot 60 
points below the British, who made 7,793 
to the American’s 7,733. 

The British score established a new 
world’s record, being three points above 
that of the Americans, who last year 
broke a world’s record to retain the 
cup. The match is fired by teams of 
twenty men each, at 50 and 100 yards. 

The Dewar Cup has an interesting 
history. It was presented to the Brit- 
ish National Rifle Association some 
twenty years ago by Lord Dewar for 
perpetual competition among teams 
from the United States, Canada, Eng- 
land and Australia. The British lost it 
the first year, retrieved it the second, 
and since 1913 it has been held by the 
Americans, who have outshot the Brit- 
ish every year, except 1914 and 1918, 
when no competitions were held. 

The results of the different events 
follow: 

Interstate Regimental Team Match: 
Won by Fifth Regiment. 

Libbey Trophy Match: Won by Ser- 
geant Robert L. Jennings, U. S. M. C. 


Swiss Match: Won by Sergeant 
James R. Tucker, U. S. M. C. 
Gould Rapid Fire Match: Won by 


Machinists Mate Edgar, U. S. N.; Gun- 
nery Sergeant John Blakley, U. S. M. 
C., second place. 

Hayes Match: Won by Corporal Ed- 
ward Russell, U. S. M. C.; Sergeant 
Albert S. French, U. S. M. C., second 


place. 
Marine Corps Cup Match: “ar by 
Corporal Seth Waggoner, U. S. C.3 


Sergeant James R. Tucker, U. S. i“ C., 
second place. 
President’s Match: Won by Gunnery 
Sergeant John M. Thomas, U. S. M. C. 
Navy Match: Won Ho- 


bart T. Watson, U. S. 

Two-Man Team Match: Won by Ser- 
geant Henry P. Crowe and First Lieu- 
tenant Raymond T. Presnell, U. S. M. C. 
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Celebration Marks Return of 
Parris Island Riflemen 


It was an occasion for an unlimited 
celebration when the Parris Island 
riflemen returned to their Post from 
their victorious conquests at Fort 
Screvens, Ga., where they practically 
cleaned the slate in all the matches en- 
tered. 

Unbeknowns to them, the Marine team 
was met at the boat landing by the 
Post Band and nearly everyone, man, 
woman and child in the Post, and escorted 
in cars to the Rifle Range, where a suc- 
cession of banquets followed. 


A. E. F. Roumanian Trophy Team 
Match: Won by Marine team composed 
of Sergeants John Blakley and Ray- 
mond QO. Coulter, Corporals Oren J. 
Tobey and Joseph F. Hankins, and Pri- 
vates First Class Russell F. Seitzinger 
and Paul E. Woods. 

Wimbledon Cup Match: Won by 
Second Lieutenant Lewis A. Hohn, U. S. 
M. C. Possible score, using telescopic 
rifle. 

Farr Trophy: (Presented to high man 
with service rifle). Won by First Lieu- 
tenant Raymond T. Presnell, U. S. M. C. 

Spencer Match: Won by Gunnery 
Sergeant John M. Thomas, U. S. M. C. 

Enlisted Men’s Team Match: Won by 
Marines. 

Championship Regimental 
Match: (Rumbold Trophy). 
Fifth Regiment Marines. 


Team 
Won by 


Herrick Trophy Team Match: Won 
by Marine team. Score 1,775. 

Sadler Team Match: Won by 
Marines. 


General E. P. Meany Match: Won by 
Ensign Sheppard, U. S. N.; Sergeant 
Ladislaus Lach, U. S. M. C., too third. 

Rapid Fire Pistol Match: Won by 
Corporal Edward Russell, U. S. M. C. 

All-Comers’ Expert Match: Won by 
Sergeant Ladislaus Lach, U. S. M. C. 

Nevada Trophy Match: Won by Gun- 
nery Sergeant John M. Thomas, U. S. 
M. C. 


Individual Pistol Match: 
by Sergeant 


National 
(Sesqui-Centennial). 
Ladislaus Lach, U. S. 

National Pistol ee “Match: (Sesqui- 
Centennial). Marines. 

Dryden Trophy Team Match: Won by 
Marine Team No. 1. Team No. 2 took 
second place. 

Company Team Match: Won by Com- 
pany E, 121st Engineers, D. C. National 
Guard; score 370. Eighteenth Company, 
5th Regiment, Marines, second place; 
score 370. 

Timed-Fire Re-Entry Pistol Match: 
Won by Captain Jacob Lienhard, U. S. 
M. C. 

Rapid Fire Re-Entry Pistol Match: 
Won by Captain Jacob Lienhard, U. S. 
M. C. 


National Individual Rifle Match: (Ses- 
qui-Centennial). Won by Second Lieu- 
tenant Richard M. Cutts, Jr., U. S. M. C. 
Score 289. 

Sea Girt Championship Match: Won 
by e-a4 Sergeant John M. Thomas, 
U.S 

Eisner Rifie Match: Won a Ser- 
geant Ladislaus Lach, U. S. Cc. 


National Rifle Team Match: _ or 


Centennial). Marine Corps Team; score 
2,802. D. C. N. G., second place; score 
2,684. 
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The Smiling 


Marine 


Have you noticed this 
chap? A parting of the 
lips and a flash of 
glistening white teeth 
that makes his smile 
convey more than the 
usual message of cheer. 

Everyone notices his 
teeth—for good teeth are 
95% of the attraction in 
any smile. 

Your teeth are noticed 
too. Healthy teeth are 
good teeth and healthy 
gums are_ important. 
Four out of five are vic- 
tims of Pyorrhea because 
they neglect their 
gums. 


Don’t wait for tender, 
bleeding gums to warn you 
of Pyorrhea’s coming. Ward 
it off by going regularly to 
the dentist and using For- 
han’s twice a day—it cleans 
and whitens the teeth and 
keeps your mouth fresh, 
clean and wholesome. 


* 


Sold at all 
Post Exchanges 


Formula of 
R. J]. Forhan, D.DS. 
Forhan Company, 
New York 


More than a tooth paste 
—it checks Pyorrhea 


NON-COM LIQUID 
POLISH 


For Cleaning and Burnishing 
Service Ornaments Buttons 
Buckles Slides 
Price, 35 cents 
Especially adapted to the needs of 
all Branches of the Service 
Prepared by 
F. P. WELLER, Druggist 
Cor. 8th and I Sts. S. E. 
Washington, D. C. 
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SOCKO 


ITH the whole country on their toes 
over the coming (or recent as the 
time may be) pugilistic affair at Philadel- 
phia, boxing has taken on the much 
looked for refined and interesting appear- 
ance over the entire country. The main 
topic of conversation is around the meet- 
ing, and everyone from clergymen down 
are wrapped up in it. 

The Corps has not escaped the “ring 
fever” and every day notes, stories and 
articles pour in regarding the boxing 
activities from Marine circles. The 
larger posts anticipate an active fall 
and winter with large smokers being 
planned and good material heading the 
ecards. The smaller posts are crowding 
to the fore, mixing civilian talent with 
their own boys. 

San Diego, Quantico and Parris Island 
coming under the classification of “large” 
posts, are going at the sport in what 
might be termed group formation. The 
latest to be brought to this column’s at- 
tention is the challenge issued by the 
“Pen Pushers” of Headquarters and 
Headquarters Company of the First 
Regiment. at Quantico, to the balance 
of the companies in the First Regiment. 


* * 


This column dwelled in rather large 
proportions with the ability and “con- 
sistency” of Frankie Cheslock in the 
last issue. It also had the pleasure of 
witnessing Frankie put up one of the 
gamest fights it has ever seen some 
weeks back against a German lad named 
Billy Drako, who created a good stir 
around Washington. Drako is recorded 
as the lightweight champion of Ger- 
many, with close to 81 knockouts hang- 
ing on his belt. 

Matched against Cheslock for a ten- 
round semi-final go Drako stepped out in 
the second round and caught Cheslock 
flush in the short ribs with a blow that 
would have put the average man in a 
coma. It staggered Frankie for the 
remainder of the round, during which 
time the Dutchman proceeded to put 
everything but the ring posts on Ches- 
lock, but was unable to drop him. From 
the second until the eighth round Ches- 
lock was like a man in a trance show- 
ing immense agony the entire time, but 
managing to take care of himself 
enough to keep his feet. With the bell 
for the eighth the Marine seemed to be- 
come relieved and stepped out and gave 
punch for punch and a little to boot. 
From then until the final gong Cheslock 
endeavored to regain the tremendous 
lead Drako had taken, but it was a use- 
less fight. Cheslock gave eight pounds, 
fighting at 136. 

* * 

Blonde Pinion, a pleasing lightweight 
recently showing from Quantico, has the 
prospects of a lad who should make good 
with experience and proper handling. He 
seems to be able to take care what is 
given, but is slow in taking advantage 
of leads and of taking care of himself 
to avoid unnecessary punishment. His 


Standing Challenge 
Issued First Regiment 


The following boxing challenge has 
been issued by the Headquarters Com- 
pany of the First Regiment, Quantico, 
Va., to the balance of the companies of 
that regiment to meet all comers in the 
ring during the smokers to be held at 
that post this fall. 

The “Pen-Pushers” of Headquarters, 
and Headquarters Company, First Regi- 
ment, Quantico, Va., issue a challenge to 
all fighters of the First Regiment for 
fights, to be staged at the coming smok- 
ers, one of which will be staged in the 
“gym” in the near future. 

The fighters of the welterweight class 
will have P. F. C. Elden A. Linton to 
face. A fast stepper and a sure hitter 
has been developed in this man. Men of 
the junior lightweight class will have a 
hard job defeating “Mickey” Grieco, a 
speed demon amongst the Leather- 
Pushers. Other fighters of this organi- 
zation are Private Lad Vojas, a well 
trained athlete, and Private Lewis Dun- 
lap who is swiftly developing into a 
—_ and speedy fighter in the lightweight 
class. 

The fighters have earnest, hard work- 
ing trainers and sparring partners in 
Corporal Lou Johnson and his assistant, 
Corporal William Shimp. 

It is thought that with a few months 
of intensive training such as they are 
now undergoing, the fighters will sur- 
prise many of the best in their line and 
the fight fans in Quantico will be fur- 
nished many unexpected thrills. 

All communications in reference to se- 
curing bouts must be addressed to Staff 
Sergeant James Oldridge. 


defence is his weakest point and should 
be strengthened in his future training. 
* * * 

San Diego is bringing out a good boy 
in Carter, a lightweight. From what 
can be learned Carter is stepping high, 
wide and handsome in Diego leather 
circles and bids strong for national 
recognition. 

* 

With the string of new lightweights 
cropping up all around Sammy Braun- 
stein will have to wear a chin strap 
with his crown in the near future. 

~ * 


Corporal Ellison, of the U. S. S. Ari- 
zona, brings another lightweight to our 
attention in Harmon Swinney. Swinney 
is reported as being a heady, two-fisted 
boxer who tips the Fairbanks ringside 
at 133. Aggressive, with a punch in 
either hand, Swinney is rounding into 
shape for a meeting with east coast 
lightweights on his trip here next year. 

* 


Kid Huckaby, the plugging little Par- 
ris Island featherweight boxer, is no 
longer on the island, but at New Or- 
leans. where he is being handled. by Ted 
Hinton, who says Huckaby looks like a 
sure winner. Huckaby spotted Babe 
Stribling 13 pounds some time back and 
took a six-round draw with the kid 
brother of the famous Georgia school 
boy. We are awaiting reports of the 
“Kid’s” last fight in Alexandria, La. 

* 

This column had the pleasure of visit- 

ing Gene Tunney’s training quarters in 
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Stroudsburg, Pa., and relates his visit 
there on another page of the Sports 
Section. 

Watch your weight as you would your 
water bottle. Never give weight when 
it can be avoided, that’s the reason they 
have different weights in boxing. Begin 
training for a fight at least two weeks 
ahead, not the day before. Pick good 
men for your seconds, many a man has 
been beaten in his own corner. Study 
the game as you would your sights on 
the range; figure out your assets and 
develop them, and your weaknesses, and 
correct them. Don’t fight out of your 
class until you have taken everything 
in it. 

* * 

Many are the comments, complaints 
and letters which come into this column 
pertaining to Marines fighting under the 
colors of the Corps in civilian rings. The 
sum and substance of these letters seem 
to be centered on the fact that too many 
men with little, if any experience and 
training, are fighting and getting beaten, 
not only downing themselves, but the 
prestige being built up by Marine boxers 
who can fight. 

It is only proper that SOCKO should 
take up the subject among its readers 
and see if we cannot find a cure for the 
trouble. 

‘In the first place, we must admit that 
it is bum stuff. None of us like to see a 
buddy in a civilian ring getting the life 
punched out of him without a chance to 
recover or the knowledge to take care 
of himself. The stand which will be 
taken by these boxers is that they have 
to learn sometime and if they have a 
chance to make a little money whose 
business is it. That subject has good 
points too, but not many. 

The coming boxer must remember this. 
When he steps into a ring against a 
civilian opponent and allows himself to 
be announced as a Marine Corps fighter, 
at such and such a weight, he imme- 
diately creates a stir among the fans. 
They connect him with a branch of the 
service who fight like h and die 
hard. They expect him to be able to put 
up a good fight. To at least know the 
rudiments of the game. Let it be said 
here that ANY Marine will fight no mat- 
ter how hard he is being beaten or 


- against what odds. But boxing is dif- 


ferent. Men are matched to exhibit their 
skill. They are supposed to be matched 
EVENLY so that the better man may 
show up in the actual conflict that fol- 
lows. The lad who simply has a one 
punch style without any science is gen- 
erally beaten by a man who can take 
care of himself. Therefore this type of 
fighter is beaten before he starts. He 
may get the punch over and win, but it’s 
great odds that say he will get his in the 
next fight or sooner or later. ‘ 

Therefore, boys, let’s make it a point 
to learn the game among ourselves be- 
fore going out as a “Marine boxer” and 
taking a beating from a fifth rate civilian 
just for the sake of a few dollars. 

The time is now here when boxing is 
considered a major sport and with posts 
staging smokers and cards frequently 
it will be easy enough to crawl ahead in 
service circles before tackling outsiders. 

If a boxer must fight on the outside 
let him do so under his own name and 
forget the Marine Corps for the affair. 
Remember “Semper Fidelis.” 
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ise | WHITMAN WINS SERVICE FACIS ON THE Be Front | HEADQUARTERS BOWLING 
0 ST Philadelphia, (By A. P.)—Salient G RE Y 10 START 
h acts an eatures in connection with 

_ New York Marine Sweeps Navy the Dempsey-Tunney battle for the Major General Commandant to 

aie Club Spring Pool Tournament world’s heavyweight champlonchip fol- Roll First Ball 

ood Besting his nearest opponent by 31 PLACE — Sesqui-Centennial stadium, 

ines points, Lt. E. R. Whitman, of Marine located in grounds of exposition cele- Q. M. Clerk E. C. Smith was elected 

udy Barracks, Navy Yard, New York, won rating 150 years of American inde- President, Q. M. Sergeant Charles J. 

on the recent Army and Navy Y. M. C. A. pendence. Sutphin, Vice-President, Francis J. 

and Annual Athletic Contests for 1926. Over TIME—Thursday night, September  Sagama, Secretary-Treasurer, and _Pri- 

and five thousand men were entered in this 23; preliminary bouts at 8 p. m., Eastern Vate First Class Edward J. McCabe, 

our contest from practically every post, sta- daylight time; title bout, about 9:30 Official scorer of the bowling organiza- 

e services. Lt. itman’s score was Wi eld following night). ‘ — 

503 points. PRINCIPALS — Willi ‘ The opening night, Thursday, Octo- 
nts Lt. Whitman scored his greatest num- (Jack) 7, a big night. The Major 
mn ber of points to win in the fence vault champion of the world since 1919, and gg 
the which was a new event listed in the Gene Tunney, of New York, the chal- : & ee Se 
The contests attaining 7 ft.1 inch. His jump lenger. Dempsey is 31 and Tunney 28 Section of the Marine Band will be on 
em of 10 ft. 1% inches in the standing broad years old. ay also hoped to h the diff t 

jump was tied by Heinsch, of Norfolk. & 
Norfolk, Va., was the highest branch — = the of 
: in competitors tered dies , season, and to inspire them to se- 
cn, | im, ,cympettors | entered, and points" rounds to an official de- Hous efforts there wil be a prize award 

° + Sp : cision, rendered by two judges, but in d to the best bowler ong the 
ers coming out with 4,633 points, a wonder- they di dered solely b yen 

ful showing. The Army at Fort Monroe che | rie ee a _ Eight teams are ready to go, organ- 
uld took second place but only entering 156 plete nna ized from the four departments at 

me . Marj 4 J > eadquarters, one from the Command- 
wan n. Cpl. T. G. Owens, of Marine Bar ESTIMATED ATTENDANCE—140 Head t f the C d 
the racks, Norfolk, garnered 472 points, tak- 900, which would set a record for boxing ant’s Office, two from the A. & I. De- 

ing second place to Lt. Whitman, and a contests or for my gees at any partment, three from the Q. M., and 
hat man named Fink captured third honors sports event in the world. two from the P. M. Department. 
a with 465 points. ESTIMATED RECEIPTS—$1,750,000, _The teams and their members are 
life Private Joseph Inferrera, of the Ma- a figure which, if reached. also would given below: 
. to rine Barracks, New York, walked off shatter all previous sporting records. Adjutants: Dunavent, Captain; 
are with first place and the beautiful cup PREVIOUS RECORDS—93,000 spec- O’Toole, McCabe, Hinman, Brigham, 
he offered in the annual Spring Pool tators and gate receipts of $1,626,000, Benson, Carley. 
ave Tournament of the New York Navy Club. established at Boyle’s Thirty Acres, Jer- Inspector’s: Keller, Captain; Moore, 
>a Inferrera, in sweeping all the matches, sey City, for Dempsey-Carpentier heavy- Nubson, Ramberg, Leavitt, Jacobs, 
ose showed the technique of Hoppe in doing weight title battle, July 2, 1921, also Morris. 
0d so and gave a superior exhibition in the promoted by Tex Rickard. Sta: bene , 
green cloth sport. PURSE—$600,000, of which Dempsey 
his. The following are the records attained is to receive three-fourths, win, lose or Disb bes: A : Captai f Bird 
r in the 1926 Army and Navy Y.M.C. A. draw, with one-fourth, $150,000. going ee a 
R Finch, M Edel 
to Annual Athletic Contests: to Tunney. os,, Finch, Mays, de en. 
ter, No. of Commandants: Smith, Captain; Mil- 
ne- Branch Competitors Points Highest in Each Branch 
ns. 1678 4633 Cpl. T. G. Owens....... 472 
the Fort Monroe, Va. .......... 156 4292 W. L. Taylor........... 24g -~ Davis, F., McAllister, Dean, Pacyna. 
die Brooklyn, N. Y. ..........- 170 4220 Lt. E. R. Whitman...... *503 Files: Thompson. Captain; Davis, R., 
put San Diego, Calif. ........... 972 4198 Fred Carnes ............ 424 Ronan, Prescott, Duffy, Stone. 
the Bremerton, Wash. .......... 87 3868 eer 465 Contracts: Lawrence, Captain; Popka, 
aid 244 3855 367  Sazama, White, Jordan, Rogers. 
at- Leavenworth, Kans. ..... 776 3839 a rere 426 
lif- Balboa 1257 3477 322 Jenki d Ostenb 
eir San Antonio, Texas ........ 8 1805 J. E. Ecker....--...... 2 Oe — 
hed a , Sign for Pro Ball 
ay *Highest number of points. 
Fol- Total number of Competitors, 5757. Two members of the Mare Island base- 
ne ball team recently signed contracts to 
en- Highest in Each Event as Compared with the Championship Record play with the Seattle Club of the Pacific 
sen Coast Leagué. The two coming leaguers 
of 160-Yd. Potato Race: are Paul J. Jenkins, now pitching excel- 
He 39. lent ball for the Mare Island Marine 
; best teams in the Bay District. The 
the Standing Broad Jump: 
‘ other is Leo Ostenberg, playing flashy 
ball for the same team at the No. Two 
. Station. and leading clouter of the team. 

d Shot Put: Ossie, as he is commonly called, is the 
44.3 neatest and most natural ball player 
1924—Beltran, El Paso 51.1 seen in this vicinity many years. Both 
7~ Fence Vault: men are trumpeters and have not yet 
| : reached their twentieth year. They are 
1926—Whitman, Brooklyn (new 7.1 real Marine products, as they first 
tly Running High Jump: started playing at Peking, China, while 
6.0 serving with the American Legation 
‘ae 1025—Foley, Norfolk 6.1 guard there. 
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SHORTS SPORTS 


By ED HAGENAH, Sports Editor 


The biggest dish of sports ready to 
serve to the American public at this 
writing is the battle between Jack 
Dempsey and Gene Tunney in Philadel- 
phia on September 23. With practically 
every tongue wagging about the affair 
it seems to be the only thing of impor- 
tance to the American man from the 
standpoint of conversation. 

More enthused, more excited and 
much more vitally interested than 
practically every other being is the Ma- 
rine Corps, the Marine Corps League 
and every man-jack who has ever worn 
an emblem. To them one of their 
“buddies” is preparing for the greatest 
battle in the world today. Every detail, 
every word regarding him is weighed 
by the Marines. It is our mutual para- 
mount interest! 

The writer has just returned from 
Tunney’s camp, where he spent two 
days with the challenger and was pres- 
ent at the visit of our Commandant, 
who presented Tunney with a dressing 
gown on behalf of the Marine Corps 
League, which embodies every ex and 
active Marine in the world today. The 
entire story appears in another section. 

It was a very inspiring sight to see 
General Lejeune greeting a former 
“buck” who had served under him in 
France. Men who had suffered the 
same pangs of war in its every phase 
from different positions but had never 
met until Tunney sprung from nothing 
to the most talked of man in the coun- 
try today, meeting for the first time. 
It was a living personification of that 
word “comradeship” always so hard to 
define; always so hard to explain to one 
who has never known it and which is 
the greatest thing in any man’s life. 
The same comradeship which has 
banded our Corps together with an in- 
visible tie enabling it to carry on in the 
face of overwhelming odds—to victory 
in the face of certain defeat. Comrade- 
ship which has made life in small posts 
and stations enjoyable, livable—chang- 
ing them from outposts on the fringe of 
civilization into virtual homes. “Buddy” 
is just short for “comrade” and holds 
the exact meanings of the larger word. 
which has made every man in the Corps 
two in the face of danger. 

“Good Luck to you Gene,” said Gen- 
eral Lejeune, as he shook Tunney’s 
hand in the privacy of the challenger’s 
room. “This gift represents the senti- 
ment of all those who served with you 
overseas and the 18,000 who are now in 
the service. Remember the Marines are 
behind you to a man.” 

Tunney was greatly moved and had 
great difficulty in expressing his thanks 
not only for the gift, but for the loyalty 
of the outfit he thinks the world of. His 
best memories are of the boys he served 
with at Parris Island and in France and 
he is constantly bringing up some funny 
incident or event which occurred during 
his enlistment. 

“What are Tunney’s chances?” This 
question burns on the tongue of every- 
one rooting for him. How will he 


stand up against the onslaught of Demp- 
sey? Can he take it? These are a 
few of the multitude of requests suitable 
answers are being sought for by every- 


one. 


Hospitality, the old kind, seldom seen 
anymore, has been pouring out of the 
University of New Hampshire and over 
the members of the Marine Corps foot- 
ball squad training there like honey 
from a hive. The college can’t do 
enough for their comfort and amuse- 
ment and Keady and his men know no 
bounds of appreciation. 


We were forced to make a special 
news item of a bit of news that trickled 
out of Durham about some of the mem- 
bers of the grid squad there. They say 
“news” is always of an exceptional and 
interesting nature. This is—Bozo Dun- 
can has been wearing knickers around 
the campus and with a few of his co- 
horts has been taking on the appear- 
ances of a studious student of the Uni- 
versity! 

Wait a minute now. Stop laughing 
and listen to this—Not only has Bozo 
been wearing plus-fours but he has been 
playing GOLF. And, worst yet. So 
have the rest of the team! 


Laying all jokes aside, though, Coach 
Keady finds it a wonderful diversion for 
the men and excellent exercise. A 
greater accuracy is obtained by knock- 
ing a little Colonel around the course 
and it also aids in strengthening the 
wrists. 


Two officers of the many in the new 
class to be commissioned from civilian 
colleges last June, have sprung to the 
front by their stellar performances with 


the squad at Durham. These are Lts. 
Arnold and Thompson. Arnold is be- 
ing considered for the regular quarter- 
back berth as he is a heady player and 
quick in the pinches. Thompson is push- 
ing last year’s men for a steady posi- 
tion at center or tackle and being heavy 
but fast may be sifted to one of the 
ends. Stock and Clements bore the 
brunt of battle last season as ends, both 
showing to advantage especially in the 
Georgetown game. New plans may 
necessitate new faces in their place this 
season. 


This Column wishes to extend to Lt. 
Zeke Bailey its heartiest congratula- 
tions upon his election as captain of 
the 1926 team. Bailey has always 
shown himself an excellent, hard player 
and a true sportsman. His selection 
was a wise one as he is well liked by 
his team mates and qualifies to per- 
fection. 


Quantico is in for a real active win- 
ter from the looks of things. Captain 
Rome, as head of athletics, has laid out 
a very pretentious schedule covering 
nearly every winter sport for the large 
Post. Basketball, football, boxing, 
wrestling, bowling, billiards, and smok- 
ers constitute the majority of things to 
be taken in on this large program as- 
suring everyone an interesting and ac- 
tive time. 

Arrangements are being made to put 
race-boat crews on the waters of the 
Potomac next Spring representing dif- 
ferent companies, etc., at Quantico. 
This sport should find favor among the 
men as it is a favorite when seagoing. 
This will give everybody an opportunity 
to learn the rudiments of this strenuous 
sport and qualify them for an oar in a 
boat when they take a hitch at sea with 
the Navy. 


A glance at the remarkable records 
made by Marine Corps riflemen in 
the Wakefield, Fort Screvens and Sea- 
Girt Matches will make you sit up and 
take a good look at the sharpshooters’ 
medal on your blouse. To say the Ma- 
rines swept the matches is putting it 
very mild. They dry cleaned ’em! The 
medals, cups and trophies of different 
sorts that the Leathernecks have gar- 
nered this year would make the wheels 
of any 5-ton Mack groan under the 
weight. 

Too much praise cannot be given 
these men who have held the traditions 
of the Corps high in the estimate of 
their fellow competitors by their clean- 
mannered sportsmanship in every con- 
test regardless of the circumstances. 
Never once have any of these men not 
given the best that was in him so that 
his team might take first honors, or 
that he might turn in the highest score. 
Here is one sport that’s free and above 
the taint of commercialism and is con- 
tested with absolutely no personal gain 
beyond the honor and glory the rifleman 
can bring to the Corps and himself. But 
always the CORPS first! 
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San Diego Marine Football 
Schedule for 1926 

(Subject to change.) 

Sunday, September 26.—Fleet 
Air at Navy Field. 

Saturday, October 2.—U. S. C. 
Freshmen at Los Angeles. 

Sunday, October 10.—Submarines 
at Navy Field. 

Saturday, October 23.—St. Igna- 
tius College at City Stadium. 

Saturday, October 30.—Amer- 
ican Legion at Riverside. 

Sunday, November 7.—Melville 
at the Navy Field. 

Sunday, November 14.—Santa 
Clara University at the City Sta- 
dium. 

Sunday, November 21.—Naval 
Training Station at Navy Field. 

Saturday, November 27.—Army, 
Ninth Corps Area, at City Stadium. 

Sunday, December 5.—Naval 
Air, at Navy Field. 

Sunday, December 12.—Los An- 
geles Firemen, at Los Angeles 
Coliseum. 


- Frankie Cheslock Loses Decision 


To Tough Billy Drako 


Hurt by a crushing punch in the ribs 
which he received in the second round 
of his fight with Billy Drako, German 
lightweight of Washington, Frankie 
Cheslock, the Corps’ toughest junior 
welterweight, staggered through the re- 
maining eight rounds, losing the judges’ 
decision after putting up a wonderful 
exhibit of gameness. 

Cheslock, one of those fighters who 
has to always give weight to fight, 
started out by swapping blows in the 
first round with Drako, reported to be 
lightweight champion of Germany, but 
who scaled 144 on this particular night. 
Coming out in the second Cheslock let 
fly with a right that shot the German’s 
head back with a snap. Cinching quickly, 
Drako recovered enough to keep out of 
Frankie’s range and before the gong 
shot a fast right into the Marine’s ribs 
that practically disabled him. With 
Cheslock in agony on the ropes Drako 
pasted him with a rain of rights and 
lefts that would have sat any man down 
for good. However, the bell saved Ches- 
lock who looked out on his feet. 

During the minute rest Cheslock was 
pulled together enough to start the next 
round in control of himself, but very 
weak. As the fight progressed Cheslock 
recovered himself enough, letting out 
with a burst of speed in the eighth that 
surprised the fans, bringing them to 
their feet. The ninth and tenth were 
also Cheslock’s but the lead piled up in 
the previous round by Drako was never 
overcome. 

Cheslock was favored to win on the 
strength of his punching ability which 
was sadly missed in the Drako affair. 
The German lad combined a dose of 
boxing with his short body blows which 
served him in good stead. Cheslock 


should beat him in another meeting. but 
he will have to do it in the first three 
or four rounds, as the Dutchman seems 
to grow stronger as the stanzas pro- 
gress. 
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HOSTS TO MARINE CORPS TEAM 


The 1926 squad of New Hampshire University, which acted as hosts to the Marine 
Corps Football Team during their stay in training 


Washington Marine Barracks 
Plan Fast, Light Eleven 


The Marines of the Marine Barracks, 
Washington, D. C., plan an innovation 
in service grid teams this year by put- 
ting out a fast, light eleven averaging 
around 150 pounds. The absence of 
enough heavy material among the per- 
sonnel of the post to present a formid- 
able “unlimited” weight eleven forced 
Coach Carl Gardner to this decision after 
he had reviewed the list of eligible can- 
didates who answered the first call for 
football in August. 

Lieutenant Gardner, the man who 
coached a championship eleven in Peking, 
China, for three years and who is cred- 
ited with the finding and developing of 
Willis Ryckman, judged the best back- 
field man in Marine football today, has 
spotted enough light men of good calibre 
to form the nucleus for a team and is 
working on likely new material in the 
hopes of bringing forth from the elemen- 
tary stage to fill the several open posi- 
tions. 


Peking Marines Win Over 
Fifteenth Infantry 


The Marines’ activities in rifle and 
pistol tournaments are not confined to 
the continental limits of the United 
States for from far-off China comes 
the report that a Marine rifle and pistol 
team, composed of members of the Ma- 
rine Detachment, American Legation, 
Peking, China, held the center of the 
stage in the annual rifle and pistol events 
in the inter-service matches in North 
China with the Fifteenth Infantry, by 
turning in a team score of 8,231 for 
the rifle match as against 8,221 for the 
Infantry. The Marine team repeated 
the dose in the pistol match with a score 
of 5,198, as against 4,991 for the Infan- 
try team. Four days were consumed to 
fire the two matches. Reports of indi- 
vidual scores have not been received. 


Rohanna to Meet Flahive On 
Banner Card of 76 Rounds 


Georgie “Blackie” Rohanna, undoubt- 
edly one of the cleverest boxers in the 
Corps today, is booked to meet Mickey 
Flahive, welterweight champ of the 
three services, in Norfolk around Sep- 
tember 25th. This match tops a banner 
service card of 76 rounds of fighting 
being arranged for the benefit of the 
Navy Relief. Rohanna will be remem- 
bered as the boy Cheslock stopped in 
the fifth round at Quantico last June 
after Blackie had saved himself for two 
rounds by clever stepping, following a 
practical knockout in the third. Fla- 
hive is the sane type of boxer, clever in 
every phase of the game but lacking 
a punch. This meeting should prove 
a stellar one from a straight boxing 
standpoint. 

Preparations are being made to bring 
some civilian topnotchers down from 
New York to headline this card and lend 
it the real color touch. Sailor Freidman 
is to meet Vincent Forgione; Cy Schin- 
del, former marine, will oppose Sailor 
Hampton, and Mahoney vs. Mason are 
others booked. 

Rohanna is still of the mind that he 
can beat Cheslock over the long route 
and to that end is training preparatory 
to another meeting this Fall. Quantico 
will no doubt be the scene of action when 
the fight is matched and would open the 
winter smokers at that Post. Nearly 
5,000 fans witnessed their fight in June 
and were treated to an unusual five 
rounds of boxing and fadeouts, being 
well pleased from every angle. 


Lott Comes East 


Captain Charles Lott, until recently 
athletic officer at Marine Base, San 
Diego, has been ordered to Quantico. 
Captain Lott will be remembered as the 
man who so ably handled the athletic 
programs and sports at the base during 
his tour of duty there. He has been re- 
lieved by Captain Hunt. 
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ELEVEN READY TO 
= OPEN AGAINST BRAGG 


Meet Fort Benning at Savannah 
On Armistice Day 


By Jeff Daniels 
(Editor, P. I. News) 


The football schedule printed below 
is undoubtedly the most ambitious one 
ever attempted by the Parris Island Ma- 
rines, and if the present season is as 
successful as the season of 1925, and 
it should be, considering the material, 
the island Leathernecks will have gained 
for themselves an undoubted place near 
the top in service football, and will have 


no mean rating among the colleges of. 


the southeast. 

Several teams appearing the 
schedule for the present season have 
met the Marines before, the outstand- 
ing ones being the Infantry School of 
Fort Benning, and Newberry College. 
Benning took the Parris Islanders over 
to the tune of 27 to 6, and the game is 
even at this late day a favorite topic 
of conversation among football fans. 
Many reasons for the Marine’s defeat 
at the hands of the powerful Army ag- 
gregation have been given, and the 
hopefuls look forward to evening the 
score in Savannah on Armistice Day. 
The game is said to be one of the big- 
gest sport attractions in the southeast, 
and will be the occasion of the opening 
of Savannah’s new municipal stadium. 
Being handled by the Citizens Stadium 
Committee of that city, the game is be- 
ing widely advertised, and will be an 
outstanding event in the history of ath- 
letics in the southeast. 

Led by “Cowboy” Rheil, Newberry 
failed to dent the Marine’s line last 
year, and the score, 14 to 0, was truly 
earned by the Marines. It was one of 
the best games of the season, and fans 
here look forward to this season’s fray. 
Newberry has lost the “Cowboy,” but is 
reputed to be as strong this year as last. 

South Georgia A. & M. College and 
Fort Moultrie are again on the Ma- 
rine’s schedule, and after their defeats 
of last season, 40 to 0 and 35 to 0 re- 
spectively, report stronger aggregations, 
and will come here with a healthy de- 
termination to avenge their defeats of 
last season. 

The early season defeat of 7 to 0 at 
the hands of the Citadel was a bitter 
pill for the Marines to swallow last 
year, and toa man members of the squad 
are hoping that the tentative post sea- 
son date, December 11, will materialize. 
If the game is played in Savannah it will 
undoubtedly attract a record crowd, 
which will witness a fast and furious 
game of football. 

Fort Bragg and Fort McPherson have 
not appeared on the Parris Island sched- 
ule for some years, and old timers here 
claim that we are in for two hard games 
with these two army teams. As one 


commented, “Regardless of who wins, 
the teams will know they have been in 
a football game.” The Pensacola Avia- 
tors. against whom the Marines were 
at their best last year, will not be rep- 
resented by a team this fall, much to 
the regret of the members of last year's 
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A CORRECTION 


In the August issue was printed 
a story regarding the coming foot- 
ball season at San Diego. Con- 
tained in this article was a state- 
ment to the effect that Lieutenant 
George McHenry would coach the 
Diego squad. No mention was 
made of the fact that Lieutenant 
E. E. Hall would act as head coach. 

The Sports Department wishes 
to retract this statement, as it 
was a gross error and injustice to 
Lieutenant E. E. Hall, who is head 
coach of the squad. Lieutenant 
McHenry will act in the capacity 
of line coach, assisting Mr. Hall. 
We offer our apologies to Lieuten- 
ant Hall. 


CAPTAIN BAIN 


Transferred to Fort Benning, Ga., to 
duty with the Army, Captain Bain will 
not be handling the destinies of the 
Norfolk Marines on the gridiron this 
year. Lt. Johnson has taken over the 
reins in his stead. 


team, who would greatly appreciate an- 
other game with them. 

The remainder of the post’s schedule 
comprises an imposing list of teams. 
Mercer University, Oglethorpe, Pied- 
mont, North Georgia A. & M., and High 
Point College have reputations in this 
section, and have no intention of allow- 
ing a service team to “muss with them.” 
Another fine grid outfit with whom the 
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NORFOLK MARINES PRE- 
PARE FOR BANNER YEAR 


Hall, Alexander, Hill and Tommy 
Owens Form Nucleus 


Lieutenant A. L. Johnson has called 
practice for the football squad of the 
Marines at Norfolk preparatory to open- 
ing one of the largest schedules ever at- 
tempted at that post. Two college games 
top the stiff array of games for this 
season, both coming at the start of the 
program. William and Mary will be 
played on September 18 and Catholic 
University will be tackled on September 
25. The latter game will be staged at 
Norfolk League Park and is being 
touted as the leading meeting in Nor- 
folk grid circles. 

Pee Wee Hall, of Marine Corps base- 
ball fame; Big Bam Alexander, Hill and 
Tommy Owens, of Marine track team 
renown, head the list of material on hand. 
Coach Johnson has taken over the reins 
since the transfer of Captain Bain, who 
handled the coaching of last year’s 
squad with such success, and is now on 
duty with the Army at Fort Benning, 
Ga. Johnson has many plans in view for 
his team which, if developed, should 
bring them well to the fore in southern 
football. Enthusiasm over the coming 
season is running high not only at the 
post, but in civilian circles who are 
lending their support to the Marine 
teams. A game with a leading college 
every year is the objective of Norfolk 
business men and they are doing every- 
thing to make this possible. 

The Marine baseball team at the post 
finished second in the Fifth Naval Dis- 
trict, which was won by the Air Station 
team. The loss of Buckowy, Hall and 
Monteith practically crippled the nine, 
but they struggled through to second 
honors. 


Athletic Officer is trying to close with 
is Miami University. The local team is 
of course pulling for this game as it 
would be played in Miami, and who 
doesn’t look forward to a visit to the 
“realtor’s paradise?” 

Considering the schedule as a whole, 
the Parris Island Marines have no pic- 
nie before them, and should they finish 
the season victorious, they will deserve 
great credit. 


Sept. 25—Ft. Bragg, Lee Field. 

Oct. 2—N. Georgia, A. & M. College, 
Lee Field. 

Oct. 9—High Point College, Lee Field. 

Oct. 16—Ft. McPherson, Lee Field. 

Oct. 23—Newberry College, Lee Field. 

Oct. 30—Piedmont College, Lee Field. 

Nov. 6—South Georgia, A. & M. Col- 
lege, Lee Field. 

Nov. 11—Ft. Benning, Savannah. 

Nov. 13—Oglethrope (Tentative), 
Thomasville. 

Nov. 20—Ft. Moultrie, Lee Field. 

Nov. 27—Mercer University, Savan- 
nah. 

Dec. 4—. 

Dec. 11—the 
Savannah. 


Citadel (Tentative), 
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clear this off of their check as soon as 
possible. It is hoped that we will see 
this done. 

The three detachments who are lead- 
ing in membership are Colonel Robert 
L. Meade, of Brooklyn, 247, and the 
Pittsburgh, with 130, and the Spokane 
with 124. It looks very much like we 
will have a nice little fight for the sec- 
ond place. Things are looking very in- 
teresting for that one place. Spokane 
wishes to know how they are going to 
finish. They have a fine show for second 
and for first there is a little doubt. The 
trophy will be awarded on the percent- 
age basis, therefore we shall know in 
a few months. 

Radio and static. Well, now that we 
have a nice little winter about to start 
and the static is gradually leaving us, 
the National Paymaster wishes to know 
if any detachments are going to broad- 
cast programs, if so, let him know in 
advance and he will tune in for your 
station. I get ’em all. 

There is one detachment I wish to 
mention in this column and I agree with 
you that this chap desires plenty of 
credit. He happens to be Sergeant 
Lloyd D. Ganzell, U. S. M. C., who has 
handled the Worcester detachment sin- 
gle-handed, and the present membership 
of the detachment since May, 1926, has 
increased from nothing to sixty-eight. 
Should you want to know how he does it 
just drop him a line at Sergeant Lloyd 
D. Ganzell, U. S. M. C.. Marine Recruit- 
ing Station, Common, near Salem Street, 
Worcester, Mass. 

We have a few detachments on our 
list who have not paid their 1926 na- 
tional dues. Please remind the paymas- 
ter that we would like to see his check 
coming through the mail. If you have 
not paid them send them to the National 
Paymaster. Remember the vote of your 
detachment is based on the paid up 
membership. Would you like to go to 
the convention and find that you have no 
vote? 

There having been a unanimous vote 
taken that the Marine Corps League 
shall take over the custodianship of Bel- 
leau Wood, the National Commandant 
has advised that the Marine Corps 
League will take over the custodianship 
of Belleau Wood, on January 1, 1927. 

The Washington detachment of the 
league has shown a slump in the mem- 
bership, and therefore we must say that 
it has been recently re-organized, and 
due to the hot weather and plenty of rain 
the meetings have been postponed until 
cooler weather. 

The matter of the national conven- 
tion at Cleveland confronts us at pres- 
ent, the members of the Cleveland de- 
tachment and the National Headquarters 
looking forward to a big gathering. We 
take this from the Pittsburgh detach- 
ment, who say that everybody’s going 
and from other indications that the boys 
at Erie will be there with bells on. 
Should just these two detachments at- 
tend that will mean 150 present. But we 
want everybody in the organization who 
can attend to attend the convention. In 
recent conventions some detachments 
have been very much dissatisfied with 
the results. This is no one’s fault but 
the detachments who have not delegates 
present, therefore we urge you to begin 
now and start a campaign for a delegate 
for the national convention. The Ma- 
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rine Corps football team will show us 
a good game of football between John 
Carroll University, of Cleveland, on the 
sixth, and what not has been planned 
by the chairman of the convention com- 
mittee, Mr. Jones. 

Captain Swinnerton,. of the recruiting 
station in Atlanta, Ga., dropped in to 
see the National Adjutant last week and 
we find out from him that the Marcus 
Beck, Jr., detachment will clean up their 
Belleau Wood Memorial Fund quota 
within a week or so. That sounds real 
good to the National Headquarters. You 
know it makes us feel pleased when we 
issue another certificate, and a letter 
from the National Commandant that 
goes with it. You will prize it. He is 
also going to try to get a delegate for 
the national convention. Now, that’s 
business. It shows that we have some 
live wires. 

I wish that the detachments who have 
not come up to their 1925 figures in 
membership would please try and get 
the old members back in the outfit. We 
want them all back with us. Your de- 
tachment can help us by doing it. 

Before the National Adjutant went on 
his vacation we sent a personal letter 
to each member of the league showing 
all statistics of the league and urging 
them to get other members for the 
league. Have you got that additional 
member yet. 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
The Seattle detachment deserve great 
credit for having been the third of the 
league to forward a check covering the 
Belleau Wood Memorial assessment. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 


This detachment has taken in ten or 
twelve new members since the last issue 
of The Leatherneck, and now lacks nine 
members to tie for second place in the 
membership race. Pittsburgh is at pres- 
ent holding down second place by get- 
ting new members regularly. 


NOTES FROM THE CITY OF SAINTS 


The Joseph Simmons Wilkes Detach- 
ment, Marine Corps League, started off 
with a bang on September 9, 1926. and 
we are now going to hold two business 
meetings every month. During the sum- 
mer months we dispensed with one meet- 
ing and devoted our time to having pic- 
nics in the canyons near Salt Lake City 
or having dances and get-to-gether par- 
ties at Salt Air Beach on the Great Salt 
Lake. Good attendance was had all 
summer. 

Thirty members were present at our 
meeting on September 9, 1926, and it 
was a very snappy affair. Commandant 
Bill Tooke presided and everything went 
off in first class shape. This does not 
include the cigars which Bill went and 
passed around to the members in honor 
of an addition to the family, same being 
a son which was born here in this city 
on September 5, 1926. Mother and baby 
are reported as doing very well. Bill 
states that the son is a regular fighter 
and he will more than likely follow in 
the footsteps of his father when he 
grows up by being a Marine and then 
joining the Marine Corps League and 
try to be commandant of the Salt Lake 
detachment. 


The entertainment committee was 


Forty-three 


given full power last night to act and 
arrange for monthly dances, to be held 
during the winter season. It is the aim 
of this detachment to hold one dance 
each month from October to April, but 
it voted at the meeting that the com- 
mandant could not participate in any 
more dances where the John Paul Jones 
is danced. As Bill broke his wrist last 
year calling a John Paul Jones, he must 
be careful this year. 

One of our league members and for- 
mer recruiter in this city left the ranks 
of single men on September 8, 1926, and 
signed up for a life cruise on the U.S. S. 
Matrimony with Miss Erma Gleason, of 
this city. Several members of the 
league attended the wedding, and after 
the bride and groom were married and 
peacefully settled and receiving the 
guests, the police patrol wagon arrived 
at the home with two policemen to 
handcuff them and arrest them for dis- 
turbing the peace and getting married. 
The bride and groom were hurried in the 
patron wagon and what guests could 
crowd in the wagon did so and followed 
by about twenty automobiles the parade 
started uptown through the business 
section with bells clanging and horns 
tooting and proceeded to the police sta- 
tion, where bride and groom were booked 
and placed in a cell in the city jail. 
After about twenty minutes the guests 
pleaded with the jailer to release them, 
which was done, but instead of being 
escorted back home in the patron wagon, 
they had to ride the fire engine back, 
where the bridal pair were then given 
their liberty, but warned that if they 
tried to escape from the merry-makers 
that another joke would be played on 
them. Casey was one of the best known 
recruiters in this city and is a very 
active member of the Marine Corps 
League. and it was lucky for him that 
he knew all the police at the police 
station (not that Casey has ever been 
arrested before), he having met them 
while on duty in this city. Since leav- 
ing the Marine Corps last June, Casey 
has been in charge of the garage at the 
local post office. 


WORCESTER COUNTY DETACH- 
MENT 


The Worcester County Detachment, of 
Worcester, Mass., extends to the many 
other units of the league our best wishes 
for the success in our work of banding 
together the ex-Marines of the United 
States. We also request that those of 
you reading the following list of mem- 
bers, and knowing any of us, will sit 
down and write to us. 


Officers Acting 
Recruiting Sergeant Lloyd Ganzell. 
Paymaster Rudolph A. Trow. 


Members 

George Adams, R. F. D. No. 1, Gold 
Nugget Farm, Spencer, Mass.; Fred J. 
Amber, 862 Main St., Worcester, Mass.; 
Joseph F. Aubuchont, 44 Blossom St., 
Worcester, Mass.; Franklin Barrett. 5 
Norton St., Worcester, Mass.; Al. Banx, 
care of Telegram & Gazette Co., Wor- 
cester, Mass.; Donald K. Burns, 68 West 
Boylston St., Worcester, Mass.; William 
Blanchard. 47 Piehl Ave., Worcester, 
Mass.; T. Clark Brown, 340 Main St., 
care of Ridgeley Prot. Assn., Worcester, 
Mass.; William I. Burke, Reg. of Motor 
Vehicles, 400 Park Ave., Worcester, 
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Mass.; Ivan E. Bigler, 8 Eldridge St.., 
Worcester, Mass.; Richard E. Chard, 128 
Maywood St., Worcester, Mass.; Daniel 
J. Christe, Sias Ave., Shrewsbury, Mass.; 
Daniel Clifford, care of State Mutual 
Building, Worcester, Mass.; Paul Clough, 
1060 Pleasant St., Worcester, Mass.; 
Allison M. Cocker, 5 Clifton Terrace, 
Worcester, Mass.; Keith Cocker, 28 
Crown St., Worcester, Mass.; Carlton R. 
Dean, 218 Summer St., Worcester, Mass.; 
Philip H. Dion, 221 Webster St., Worces- 
ter, Mass.; John J. Donnelly, 29 Colton 
St., Worcester, Mass.; Frank J. Fagan, 
care of Health Dept., City Hall, Worces- 
ter, Mass.; Edward J. Fitzgerald, 3 Wal- 
cott St., Worcester, Mass.; Arthur E. 
Flagg, 888 Grafton St., Worcester, 
Mass.; Latimer Fortier, 18 Jackson St., 


Worcester, Mass.; James A. Ss. 
Gow, 5 Clifton Terrace Worcester, 
Mass.; Adolphus A. Gubber, Box 97, 


North Oxford, Mass.; Herbert E. Har- 
vey. 21 Columbia St., Worcester, Mass.; 
Martin E. Hester, 84 Coburn Ave., Wor- 
cester, Mass.; James J. Higgins, 1143 
Pleasant St., Worcester, Mass.; Robert 
B. Hill, 17 Colonial Rd., Worcester, 
Mass.; Clarence Hill, 17 Colonial Rd., 
Worcester, Mass.; Merrill Hutchinson, 
R. F. D., North Scituate, Mass.; Her- 
bert Johnson, East Douglass, Mass.; Carl 
Joy, 92 Glover St., Southbridge, Mass.; 
Thomas Kellehery, 125 Pleasant St., 
Worcester, Mass.; Charles A. Lisotte, 
Church St., Millbury, Mass.; Ralph L. 
Loomis, 175 Stafford St., Worcester, 
Mass.; Merton C. Lowe, 19 Tatman St., 
Worcester, Mass.; Daniel Malloy, 195 
Commercial St., Worcester, Mass.; James 
T. Malloy, 195 Commercial St., Worces- 
ter, Mass.; Percy Maher, 39 Arthur St., 
Worcester, Mass.; Walter E. Marsh, 12 
Maple St.. Westboro, Mass.; Archie Mce- 
Cann, 34 Chestnut St., Worcester, 
Mass.; Joseph Morrone, 490 Franklin 
St., Worcester, Mass.; John W. Myshrall, 
17 Ellsworth St., Worcester, Mass.; Will- 
iam I. Meyers, Box 173, Ashland, Mass.; 
Frank Nadler, Franconia St., Worcester, 
Mass.; Walter F. Palmer, 2 Clough Ter- 
race, Worcester, Mass.; David Patterson, 
P. O. Box No. 57, Worcester, Mass.; 
Joseph Piatek, 19% Hardy St., Salem, 
Mass.; Richard H. Rawson, 6 Paine St., 
Worcester, Mass.; Michail J. Reidy, 92 
Prospect St., Worcester, Mass.; Ernest 
Stake, 40 Upsala St., Worcester, Mass.; 
Ellis M. Stom. 3 Arch St., Worcester, 
Mass.; Roger H. Squires, 52 Chandler St., 
Worcester, Mass.; Robert Soghigian, 11 
Crimer St., Worcester, Mass.; Edward 
Sylvester, P. O. Box No. 142, Manchaug, 
Mass.; Horace Sherman, 205 Chandler 
St., Worcester, Mass.; Rudolph A. Trow, 
53 Russell St., Worcester, Mass.; Walter 
R. Tyler, R. F. D. No. 2, Westminster, 
Mass.; Jeremiah C. White, 148 Franklin 
St., Worcester, Mass.; Karl S. Whitten, 
11 Northampton St., Worcester, Mass.; 
H. A. Wiedman, 214 Belmont St., Mal- 
den, Mass. 

The following was clipped from a local 
paper: 

With the addition of six new members 
last week, the Worcester detachment of 
the Marine Corps League is very near 
the lead, if not actually in the lead. in 
the nation-wide race for the trophy 
offered by the National Commandant to 
the detachment having on November 1 
the greatest number of paid-up current 
memberships. The trophy, a mahogany 


shield with the U. S. M. C. insignia in 
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bronze, will be awarded at the national 
convention by Major J. C. Fagan, Na- 
tional Adjutant. There will be a similar 
trophy to the commandant of the vic- 
torious detachment. 

The Worcester detachment has more 
than 75 members signed up already, ac- 
cording to Sergeant Lloyd Ganzel, in 
charge of the local recruiting station 
on the Common. He is sure that Wor- 
cester has an excellent chance to win the 
trophy. Boston and Springfield are also 
close to the top of the list, he said. 

The six who signed up last week were 
Edward L. McAuliffe, of 50 Hackfeld 
Road; Harold R. McDonald, of 120 
Southbridge Street; Urgel Amelotte, of 
66 Corasset Street; John G. Kapowich, 
of 25 Circuit Avenue; Harold E. Chap- 
man, of 205 Lincoln Street, and Sigfrid 
Smith, of 17 Clifton Street. 

A number of additional reservations 
were made last week for the supper 
meeting of the league to be held at the 
Hotel Warren on September 15. From 
50 to 100 are expected to attend, accord- 
ing to committee members, who are 
making preparations for a banner night. 

The banquet spoken of has, of course, 
been held and proved a success. The 
Worcester detachment is out for second 
place, at least. Watch your step! 


BOSTON, MASS. 

A meeting of the Theodore Roosevelt 
Detachment was held in Faneuil Hall, 
on the eve of August 10, 1926. A large 
and enthusiastic bunch of Marines and 
ex-Marines were present, including 


Lieut. Col. Harry O. Smith and Major . 


J. D. Murray. The followjng officers 
were elected for the ensuing year: Thad- 
deus P. Shaw, Commander; Joseph F. 
Scott, Senior Vice Commander; Louis 
Kexton, Junior Vice Commander; Ar- 
thur E. Lyng, Paymaster; Fred A. Cur- 
tis, Adjutant; Ellsworth I. Harris, Chap- 
lain; Joseph F. Buckley, Officer of the 
Day; Arthur I. Andrews, Officer of the 
Guard. 

An executive board was appointed to 
perfect plans to increase the member- 
ship and also to arrange for several 
social events to take place during the 
coming year. The first event will be 
held on October 21, 1926, in the Y. D. 
Hall, Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass., 
to be known as Marine Night. The com- 
mittee has made arrangements for some 
excellent talent. some well-known speak- 
ers, and last but not least, plenty of 
“eats.” Notices are being sent to every 
ex-Marine in Boston and vicinity to be 
present, and it is expected that this 
event will be a big boost to the league. 
The committee voted that each member 
should be assessed one dollar per year 
for local dues in order that the detach- 
ment may have funds to carry on the 
work as planned and to give the league 
the proper publicity. All the members 
of the committee are very enthusiastic 
and each and every one is determined 
that this detachment shall be the biggest 
and best in the league. 


ATLANTA, GA. 

The Marcus W. Beck, Jr., detachment 
has the honor of being the fourth of 
the deteachments in the Marine Corps 
League to procure its quota of funds 
for the maintenance of the Belleau 
Wood Memorial. 


October, 1926 


RECEPTION DANCE AT MARINE 
CORPS SCHOOLS 


A reception dance was given by the 
Commanding Officer and Staff of the 
Marine Corps Schools to the student 
officers of the incoming classes, and their 
ladies, on September 17, 1926, in the Red 
Cross Building at the Marine Barracks, 
Quantico, Va. The building was pro- 
fusely decorated with evergreens and 
various colored lights and streamers. 

The reception line was composed of 
Major General Eli K. Cole, Brigadier 
General and Mrs. Logan Feland, Colonel 
and Mrs. Robert H. Dunlap, and thirty 
other officers of the staff of the schools 


General “A” 


and their ladies. Three hundred officers 
and ladies attended. 

A special feature of the evening was 
the presentation of a huge dummy 
dressed in a very impressive uniform 
and labeled “General A.” This feature 
caused much amusement because of the 
fact that students are daily coming into 
close contact in their studies with this 
fictitious character, who is considered to 
be the only man who never makes a 
mistake. 


The following table gives the 
standing of the ten fliers flying the 
greatest number of hours during the 
first six months of this year, 1926: 
January-June, 1926. Hours. 
Captain Harold D. Campbell. 477:20 
Second Lieutenant Clayton C. 


262:09 
First Lieutenant William J. 

First Lieutenant Hayne D. 

we 199:10 


Captain Francis P. Mulcahy... 185:59 
First Lieutenant Andrew R. 

177:00 
Captain Louis E. Woods..... 169:45 
Captain Russell A. Presley... 168:29 
First Lieutenant Lawson H. 


M. Sanderson ............ 163:00 
First Lieutenant Jay D. 
160:50 
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Now is the Time to Subscribe to 


THE EATHERNECK 


« $3 per year 


The Big Football Number in November 


COVERS THE MARINE-ARMY GAME THOROLY 
COMPLETE PROGRAM—PICTURES OF TEAMS 


Out November 20, in time for game 


“FIX BAYONETS,” by Captain John W. Thomason, begins in January Issue 


I enclose my Three Dollars ($3). 
or 
I will send you Three Dollars ($3) after my next pay day. 
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The WASHINGTON LOAN and TRUST COMPANY 


MONEY AT INTEREST IS A GOOD SILENT PARTNER 


Consult the following table, choose the sum you want and order your allotment today 


Monthly Allotment 


8 = Year Five Years 3% Interest computed on 
61.04 $326.15 = 

10 122.08 652.30 balances. Com 
15 183.12 978.45 P 


No obligation to continue and withdrawals permitted 


Branch Office 
17th and G Sts. 


Main Office 


Ninth and F Sts. WASHINGTON, D. C. 


RESOURCES NEARLY SEVENTEEN MILLIONS 
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The BROADCAST 


W herein The Leatherneck Publishes News From All Posts 


A. & lL. NEWS 
By “TaBob” 

Quartermaster Clerk O’Toole, Chief 
of the Muster Roll Division, A. & I. De- 
partment, and Mrs. O’Toole are sight- 
seeing in the Middle West. Their plans, 
subject to the whim of a snappy Olds- 
mobile, include a trip through South Da- 
kota, where Mrs. O’Toole was “riz,” and 
St. Louie, where “Bob” was a recruiting 
officer back in 

We regret to announce the resignation 
of Miss Violet Van Wagner, one of our 
oldest (in point of seniority) and best 
clerks in the A. & I. “Vi” was a ser- 
geant, if you please, in the good old Ma- 
rine Corps Reservist days, was always 
most active in everything going on at 
Headquarters, and her buddies are going 
to miss her more than a little in days 
to come. 

Has anybody seen anything of Char- 
lie Urbine, of the Educational Section; 
last seen on day of discharge, and very 
chesty. We miss him, and wonder when 
he once more will sign on the dotted 
line. 

Al Hastings reports a wonderful trip 
up in New England; he toured with Mrs. 
Hastings, also Mrs. Sharpe, wife of 
Quartermaster Clerk Percy Sharpe, re- 
tired. 

Latest news from Colonel Beadle, our 
ex-executive officer, now Chief of Staff at 
Parris Island, is that he misses the gang 
at Headquarters—and the feeling is 
mutual. 

“TA” Nubson, who did his active 
training in the Reserve at Parris Is- 
land, returned from the trip, and proud 
of making “marksman” with a three- 
day stay on the range. He also grabbed 
a couple of paragraphs off the screen at 
the Receiving Barracks, which seemed 
good. Corporal Harrel is the master- 
mind of a few pithy paragraphs each 
evening, which help to maintain con- 
tentment among the applicants and new 
recruits. 


“That’s me, ALL OVER,” said the 
workman as he dropped the dynamite. 


“Marine: “Darling, I love you.” — 

Girl: “But we've just been intro- 
duced!” 

Marine: “Yeh, but I’ve got to go on 
duty at ten o’clock.” 


Ravings of a Recruit 
“Let’s see—four years—365 days a 
year—1,460 days—three meals a day— 
4,360 meals—4,360 hours at the ‘chow 
table—182% days of eating—Um! not 
such a long four years after all!” 


Fred Sharpnack spent the recent rainy 
season helping Charlie Urbine build his 
new home at Radnor Heights, Va. Fred 


THE COVER 
, By Edwin North McClellan 


The cover on our issue this month 
commemorates the part that Amer- 
ican Marines played in Commodore 
Perry’s Expeditions to Japan and the 
Opening of Japan to Western In- 
fluence in 1853. 

The illustration on the cover shows 
the landing of the Americans at 
Gori-Hama on July 14, 1853. Cap- 
tain Buchanan, U. S. Navy, “the first 
of the Americans who landed in the 
Kingdom of Japan,” is already 
ashore. “He was immediately fol- 
lowed by Major Jacob Zeilen, of the 
Marines.” The cover shows Major 
Zeilen stepping ashore. 

The Life of Brigadier-General 
Commandant Jacob Zeilen gives the 
following interesting information 
concerning the incident depicted on 
the cover: 

“After being Fleet Marine Officer 
of the Pacific Squadron until May, 
1848, he had a round of shore duty 
at Norfolk and at New York until 
June, 1852, when he went, as Fleet 
Marine Officer, in Perry’s Expedition 
to Japan. He was the second person 
to touch the shore at the formal 
landing of the naval forces at Yoko- 
hama on July 14, 1853, and was one 
of those who received the Silver 
Medal presented by the merchants 
of Boston to the naval force that un- 
sealed the Empire of Japan.” 


reports “progress,” no report from 
Charlie. 

Archie Moore, of the A. & I. gang, 
visited his old haunts at Quantico, and 
renewed acquaintances. He seemed 
satisfied to be back, however. 

Roy Dunavent hit the north trail to 
Hartford, Conn., and returned with his 
wife and family. He says he’s itching 
to show the gang how good he can bowl 
this winter. 

And now comes it—little, demure, 
Esther Davidson—is sporting the cutest 
diamond ring on her left hand, and 
proper finger—and what do you suppose 
—the other and minor half of the con- 
sideration is Wayne Leavitt, also in the 
A. & I. and not a soul had an inkle of it 
until the ring became _ conspicuous. 
Can’t trust any of ’em any more. 

Charlie Hunter, our Headquarters 
sergeant major, is functioning with be- 
coming grace and dignity as acting chief 
of the Muster Roll Division, in Bob 
O’Toole’s absence. 

Tom Carley wasn’t satisfied just to 
spend a chunk of his jack on a motor 
trip this summer: as soon as he got back 
he bought himself a pretty home at 
Ballston, and we all are waiting for in- 
vitations to the house warming. 

Eddie Smith had to cut his visit to the 
home folks in Wisconsin rather abruptly 
in order to get back to Washington for 
examination for chief warrant officer. 


Did you hear about the “Sugar Sur- 
prise Party” they pulled on Jane Blake- 
ney. Somebody discovered, from some- 
where, that the sixth anniversary was 
“sugar year” and Jane’s desk, on the 
morning of a certain auspicious day, was 
covered with sugar and sugar syrups; 
and she herself looked very sweet upon 
the occasion. 

The old bonus crowd hasn’t forgotten 
its old home; “Deedie” Corning, Helen 
Vaughn, Margaret Clinton, and J. Cath- 
erine Estlow are frequent and welcome 
visitors. 

Colonel Beadle wants to know when 
the next A. & I. dance is coming off, 
and says Parris Island will be without 
his services on that night. 

Didn’t know Sharpnack was a clock 
watcher; if he is, he doesn’t look at it 
very closely, as he tried to shut up 
shop at 3:30 the other afternoon. 

Everybody was glad to see Geneva 
Martin back at her desk, and looking 
well after a brief absence. 

Pat Mulhern says his “Army” is 
growing right along, but if it gives 
him any additional work it certainly 
does not affect his “avoirdupois,” if he 
has such a thing in his anatomy. 

Charlie Browne fussed and groaned 
like an ancient flivver because his wife 
and kiddies were away for about three 
days. Who would ever suspect him of 
being a marine? 

A nice five-tube radio set was brought 
to Headquarters for Sherlocko Lockout 
to hunt for strange fingerprints. Won- 
der who is going to guard the set, as 
Headquarters is chuck full of radio bugs 
who would love a five-tuber. 

General Lane promptly accepted the 
invitation to assist in prying open the 
lid of the bowling season. He’s always 
ready to be with the A. & I. gang any- 
where. 

Kitty Kinnear is back from visiting 
the old folks at home in Corning, New 
York. 

The Headquarters girls are busy or- 
ganizing a bowling league. They had a 
good season last year, and developed 
some good bowlers. 

Wee Winnie Winkle Brannon reports 
an enjoyable vacation spent at “Her- 
ring” Bay. Sounds fishy. but her gen- 
eral reputation for veracity is unques- 
tioned so her report has been accepted 
and filed. 

Santa Claus Bartley has been hitting 
the high spots of Atlantic City. Maude 
Atwill was to share the trip, but had to 
go and get sick at the “crushal moment” 
so Chris painted the town red all by 
herself. If she can swim like she can 
dance and swing a tennis racquet, 
“Trudie” had better look out. 

Ann McGoldrick is back after a short 
period of hibernating in the “styx.” No, 
she didn’t gain a pound. 

Wes Thomas, in that bran new lizzie, 
says she lived up to her reputation; 
anyhow, he’s back, and so is the lizzie, 
after a trip with his family to West 
Pittston, Pennsylvania. 
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“PRUNE BARGE MARINES” 
Marine Detachment, U. S. S. California 


Reported By E. O. Henley 
Corporal, U. S. M. C. 


As this “bit” goes in we are having 
plenty of gun drill preparatory to short 
range battle practice. All hands are 
arguing the best way to “get them out,” 
etc., and if one is to judge by the work 
of the loading crews on the drill ma- 
chine the port battery will have plenty 
of “E’s” this year. However, not all 
the enthusiasm is for the gun drills 
these days for our premier wrestler, 
Sergeant Audibon Dalton (one of the 
battle fleet’s very best), has taken to 
the mat with a vengeance and will be 
satisfied with nothing less than the all- 
navy belt. “Audie,” as he is familiarly 
known on the Prune Barge, has been 
away from the mat for a year, having 
put away his trunks after his defeat at 
Honolulu in the battle fleet eliminations, 
after he had battled his way to a match 
with the champ, “Sailor Hunnicutt,” 
U. S. S. Tennessee. This match was the 
talk of the fleet for the very good rea- 
son that “Audie” was not in condition 
and made the champ go an extra session 
to win by top time. 

The Detachment Rifle Team, composed 
of Sergeant Lockwood, Sergeant Dalton, 
and Private Ball, are anxious to get 
ashore with their trusty Springfield’s. 
This team will give the best in the fleet 
a very good argument. Both Lockwood 
and Dalton are the remaining members 
of last years battle fleet champion team, 
composed of bluejackets and Marines 
from this ship and coached by Lieuten- 
ant Morrison, U. S. N., and Lieutenant 
Miller, U. S. M. C. 

The detachment has many new faces 
since our last bit to the Leatherneck 
and some splendid looking material for 
the detachment whale boat, which is 
about to take to the water. Sergeant 
Manny Berkman joined us from the 
Fourth Regiment, San Diego, and his 
many friends at Lakehurst who will re- 
member him for his work there as police 
sergeant and his sterling leadership will 
be pleased to know that he is filling the 
same billet on the Prune Barge. Ser- 
geant Major Edward “Ted” Wilcox is 
still with us, having decided to remain 
with us for another period of eighteen 
months. We believe it is a little ticket 
taker at a Los Angeles theater that 
changed his mind, or maybe it was that 
stenog in Oakland. Braton W. Bucklin, 
our first sergeant, misses that trip to 
Tia Juana now that he is at sea, but 
claims that the fresh salt air does more 
for him than the “horses” did at the 
border track. 


PAYMASTER’S CLERICAL SCHOOL 

A clerical school for the Paymaster’s 
Department has been established at Ma- 
rine Barracks, Navy Yard, Washington, 
D. C., under the direction of the Pay- 
master, U. S. M. C. Its complement is 
fixed at six enlisted men not above the 
rank of sergeant, exceptions being made 
in certain cases by direct authority of 
the Major General Commandant. 

Commanding officers have been di- 
rected to call the attention of the en- 
listed men to this school and instructed 
to give preliminary examinations before 
submitting applications. 
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DIES IN NOSE-DIVE CRASH 
Lieutenant Harmon J. Norton, U. S. 
M. C., one of the Navy’s prospective en- 
tries in the Schneider Cup Race to be 
held at Hampton Roads, Va., October 24, 
was killed September 13, at 3:12 P. M., 
when a Curtiss racing seaplane which 
he was flying, went into a nose dive at 
approximately 2,000 feet and fell into 
shallow water south of Hains Point, near 

the Naval Air Station at Anacostia. 
Lieut. Norton came here recently from 
Quantico, Va., to practice for the com- 
ing race and was flying the “blue bird” 
plane in which Lieut. G. T. Cuddihy, 
U. S. N., recently broke a speed record 
in flying from Philadelphia to Anacostia. 
Lieut. Norton made the fatal ascent 
about 2:30 o’clock and flew from Ana- 


The Late Lieut. Harmon J. Norton, 


costia to Hains Point. After finishing 
several speed trials over the course, on 
his return to Anacostia, he drew in be- 
hind two army planes. 

Suddenly, his plane was seen to “nose 
over” and go into a perpen@icular dive. 
He tried to right the plane as it fell and 
was “rolling” it to break the fall but did 
not succeed. It dived and crashed in 
about six feet of water. 

Lieut. G. T. Cuddihy, noted naval avia- 
tor, and Lieuts. George Henderson and 
Warner, navy fliers, who saw the acci- 
dent, hastened to the scene in a boat 
and drew Norton’s body from the water. 
He was dead when extricated from the 
wreckage, internal injuries having 
caused instant death. 

His plane, totally wrecked, was a his- 
toric one. Called technically an R2C2, 
or Curtiss racing plane, it was one flown 
by Lieut. Cuddihy on his recent record- 
breaking flight of 32 minutes between 
Philadelphia and Washington, and was 
also flown by Lieut. Al Williams, naval 
ace, when he won the Pulitzerrace at 
St. Louis in 1923. It was recently over- 
hauled by the naval aircraft factery at 
Philadelphia for use as a training plane 
for Schneider cup contestants. 

Lieutenant Norton was born June 24, 
1895, in Alabama. N. Y. He enrolled as 
a second lieutenant (Provisional) in 
Class 5 Marine Corps Reserve Flying 
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Corps, August 26, 1918. Later he was 
assigned to active duty and ordered to 
the Marine Aviation Detachment, Miami, 
Florida, as a student naval aviator. He 
was appointed a naval aviator Novem- 
ber 1, 1918. He was commissioned a first 
lieutenant January 26, 1922, with the 
rank from November 2, 1921. Lieuten- 
ant Norton served in the Dominican Re- 
public as well as at several stations in 
the United States. This young officer 
had an excellent record as an aviator and 
had on his military record several com- 
mendatory letters from high ranking 
officers of the Navy and Marine Corps. 
His surviving relatives are Mr. How- 
ard G. Norton, father, Mrs. Avis V. 
Norton, wife, and one son, Howard G., 
age six. 


FROM THE U. S. S. SEATTLE 
Flagship, U. S. Fleet 


By M. W. Kennedy 


Not having heard from the “Admiral’s 
yacht” before, will give the boys the 
dope on it. We belong to neither the 
Battle nor Scouting Fleet but just 
“cruise” around operating with both of 
them. At the present time we are with 
the Battle Fleet and will be until Sep- 
tember 13th, when we leave for San 
Diego enroute for New York. We left 
(sorry to say) New York January 19 
and once more will pass “Miss Liberty” 
October 30, this year. Having been to 
such ports on this cruise as Victoria, 
B. C., Portland, Ore., Seattle, Vancouver, 
B. C., (where half the detachment is in 
love), Santa Barbara, Monterey, Astoria, 
Tacoma and the regular Battle Fleet 
ports, “San Diego and San Pedro.” 

The ship itself is twenty years old, 
having been put out of commission after 
the war as the U.S.S. Washington. In 
1923 it was outfitted for a cruiser and 
Flagship of the U. S. Fleet and recom- 
missioned at the Bremerton Navy Yard. 

We have a Marine Guard of 96 men, 
Captain F. A. Hart commanding, with 
2nd Lt. A. T. Mason as junior Marine 
Officer and 38-inch battery officer. There 
are 10 3-inch guns on the ship of which 
the Marines man 8 of them. For the 
“brains” of the outfit we have 1st Ser- 
geant H. O. Rasmussen, with Gy Sgt: 
Tracey, an old salt, with his thirty-year 
growl. The Sergeants are Pavlis, Mar- 
vin, Vally and Hansellbrook. 

The ship’s race boat crew, seven of 
which were Marines, upset all dope and 
caused a feud with the Battle Fleet when 
they won the Olympic Cup race at San 
Francisco on August 26th. In _ the 
Times Cup race at Seattle the crew had 
a little hard luck. Houston. Marine 
stroke oarsman, gave out and the crew 
finished sixth. By winning the Olym- 
pic Cup, the Seattle’s crew obtained for 
themselves the title of “Pacific Coast 
Cutter Champs.” 

On August 28th we had our ship’s 
Dance and Farewell Ball at the Native 
Sons’ Auditorium, San Francisco, and a 
good time was had by all. The Honor 
Guests of the evening were Admiral 
Samuel S. Robinson, Commander-in- 
Chief of U. S. Fleet; Captain C. S. Free- 
man, commanding U. S. S. “Seattle” 
and “Miss San Francisco.” Dancing 
was from 8:30 to 1 o’clock with the E. L. 
Fitch orchestra officiating. Refresh- 
ments in the way of a buffet lunch were 
served from 10 P. M. until the last waltz. 
The grand march was led by the Admiral 
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and Mrs. Robinson, followed by Captain 
and Mrs. Freeman and Miss San Fran- 
cisco. This dance was for the crew and 
a farewell dance to the Admiral who 
leaves us to take command of the Thir- 
teenth Naval District being relieved by 
Admiral C. F. Hughes, his brother-in- 
Law, now Commander-in-Chief of the 
Battle Fleet. 

The gang are all busy these days with 
gun drill, of which there is a plenty. At 
San Diego we will fire short range bat- 
tle practice before leaving for Panama 
and the East Coast. The boys are all 
trying hard for that Navy “E” and it 
is hoped that they are not to try in vain. 
Between full Guard and gun drill they 
have been kept pretty busy since leaving 
Vancouver. We expect to fire the range 
at Guatanamo Bay, or at least it has 
been rumored through the compartment 
that we will. Most of the fellows haven't 
had a chance to fire for two years and 
all hands are looking forward at the 
chance to make that extra “five.” 

This is the first time that the “Seattle” 
has appeared in the Leatherneck to my 
recollection, but it won’t be the last. I 
will give you some more on it later on. 


WHERE IS? 

Private V. McNeill, Quantico, Va.; 
Private K. Y. Mize, N. P. D., Parris Is- 
land, S. C.; Fred Biesenkamp, Parris 
Island; George Frick, Parris Island, and 
Corporal Y. Davis, N. P. D., Parris Is- 
land. are asked to write to Mr. William 
Jucker, Reading, Pa. 


U. S. S. ROCHESTER NEWS 

It always seems nice to return to 
Balboa again after a cruise. Here we 
are after an absence of five weeks, dur- 
ing which time we visited three good 
liberty ports, Vera Cruz, Mexico; Galves- 
ton, Texas; and Port Limon, Costa Rica. 

Our stay at Vera Cruz lasted seven 
days and liberty was granted each after- 
noon from one to five o’clock. All hands 
had an opportunity to go ashore and 
partake of good cold Mexican beer, 
which the whole crew voted unanimously 
as being the best brew they had ever 
drank. 

The attitude of the Mexicans towards 
us was not exactly hospitable, but they 
were quite willing to take our pesos in 
exchange for their various wares. For 
two pesos one could hire an automobile 
for an hour and drive about the city and 
see all the places of interest, which in- 
cluded many historical old ruins, which 
dates back to the days of Spanish rule. 

Leaving Vera Cruz followed three 
beautiful days at sea, which took us to 
Galveston, Texas. All night liberty was 
granted there and the guard took advan- 
tage of it as we had not been in the 
States since February. Galveston, hav- 
ing a large tourist population this time 
of the year, the bathing beaches and the 
amusement park were the places of at- 
traction. The ship was open to visitors 
daily and each afternoon found the Mar- 
ines on deck escorting the visitors 
(girls mostly) about this old man-o-war. 
A large number of people came aboard 
every day, but Sunday topped the whole 
week, with twenty-five hundred passing 
over the gangway. Among those who 


came to visit us were Lieutenant Taft, 
recruiting officer at Houston and the 
Commander of the Marine Corps League 
Detachment at Houston. 


While in this 
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port leave was granted to members of 
the guard and crew whose homes were in 
Texas or nearby. 

After a week in Galveston it was 
almost like leaving home when the ship 
shoved off. A large crowd assembled at 
the dock at sailing time for last good- 
byes and wishes of “bon voyage.” It 
was with heavy hearts and rather long 
faces that the guard lined the rail at 
that hour and not a few handkerchiefs 
were in evidence among the fair onlook- 
ers that thronged the dock. Certain 


Marines were heard to vow their inten- 
tions of returning there when the time 
came to be paid off. 

Six days later, after an uneventful 
trip. we were lying at anchor at Port 


Our Mascot, “Mike” 


Limon, Costa Rica. This port offers 
little to the liberty hounds, but a trip 
was arranged to San Jose, the capital, and 
many took advantage of it. The scenery 
en route is the most beautiful in all Cen- 
tral America. Five days here and then 
an over-night run brought us to Cristo- 
bal, where liberty was granted in Colon. 
Friday the thirteenth saw us safely 
moored to the dock at Balboa and liberty 
call was sounded ten minutes after tying 
up. 
A word about our lost mascot, “Ser- 
geant Mike.” We have not heard any- 
thing concerning his whereabouts and as 
we searched Panama City and Balboa to 
no avail, we believe that he sailed aboard 
the U. S. S. Henderson, when that ship 
last visited Balboa. Since he was such a 
popular mascot and so well liked among 
the guard, he is still being carried on as 
A. O. L. instead of having been de- 
clared over the hill. Mike is a little black 
dog with four white feet and white 
breast and will answer to his name. 
Some news as to his present station 
will be appreciated by every member of 
the Flagship’s Guard. Am sending a 
picture of him in the hope that some 
one will recognize him and communicate 
with us.—W. E. M. 


October, 1926 


DECISION ON WARRANT PAY 

The Comptroller, in a lengthy ruling 
on the pay of Chief Warrant and War- 
rant Officers, U. S. M. C., made public 
the following decisions August 20. 

Chief Warrant Officers, U. S. M. C.,, 
commissioned after June 10, 1926, under 
a saving clause in that Act, are entitled 
to pay as warrant officers with longevity 
increases accruing to them, subsequent 
to date of commission until such time 
as their chief officer’s pay equals or ex- 
ceeds the amount they received as war- 
rant officers. 

Chief Warrant Officers, U. S. M. C., 
under Act of June 30, 1922, with less 
than six years’ service, are not entitled 
to the pay and allowances of an Ensign, 
U. S. N., after five years of service, 
since they are under the six-year pay pe- 
riods prescribed for commissioned war- 
rant officers of the Navy. If the Chief 
Warrant Officers have more than six 
years’ commissioned service and are en- 
titled to the pay of a warrant officer 
with more than 20 years’ service they 
will be placed in the second pay period. 

Pay clerks appointed on and after 
July 1, 1922, who were pay Clerks with 
less than five years’ service as officers 
and pay clerks when warranted under 
the Act of June 10, 1926, are entitled to 
the pay of warrant officers of the same 
length of service. After their combined 
services as officers and enlisted men 
equal five years they rate the pay of 
the second period, which is equivalent to 
the pay of a Second Lieutenant of the 
same length of service. After five years’ 
service, they are also entitled to the 
subsistence and rental allowances of a 
Second Lieutenant. 


COMPTROLLER ON TRANSPORTA- 
TION 

The Comptroller General, in a recent 
ruling, has interpreted the 1920 Act 
concerning the transportation of a com- 
missioned officer’s dependents as not en- 
titling the officer to cumulative trans- 
portation for his dependents on perma- 
nent change of station. 

In the case of Maj. H. H. Kipp, U. S. 
M. C., the Comptroller held that as the 
officer was ordered from Mare Island, 
Calif.. to Washington, D. C., and then 
from Washington, D. C., to Boston, the 
travel performed by Maj. Kipp’s de- 
pendents was incident only to his change 
of station to Boston. 


U. S. S. SEATTLE NEWS 


During the U. S. S. Seattle’s visit to 
Vancouver, B. C., in August of this year, 
their rifle team, composed of Lieutenant 
Williams and Chief Turret Captain Chap- 
man, U. S. Navy;First Sergeant Rasmus- 
sen, Privates First Class Nichols and 
Ramsey, and Privates Bledsoe, Klawonn 
and Wade, U. S. Marine Corps, fired 
against a picked team from the “Van- 
couver Regiment,” of that city, in a rifle 
match and won by a margin of 14 points. 
Private First Class Nichols made the 
highest individual score, for which he 
was awarded a silver loving cup by the 
Sergeant’s Mess of that Regiment. The 
match was fired over a very difficult 
course and the Seattle’s team had to 
do some very neat shooting to defeat 
the opposing team, which had been prac- 
ticing shooting over that range before 
the U. S. S. Seattle arrived in that city. 
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SGT. MAJOR JANSON RETIRES 


On September 30, Sergeant Major 
Ernest A. Janson leaves the Marine 
Corps after having served his country 
for thirty years and twenty-seven days. 

He was born August 17, 1878, at New 
York, N. Y., and served in the U. S. 
Army from November 10, 1900, to June 
7, 1910. On June 14, 1910, he enlisted 
in the U. S. Marine Corps and has served 
in the Corps continuously from that 
time. 

He received the following decorations 
for bravery in the World War: (2) Con- 
gressional Medals of Honor, for con- 
spicuous bravery in the face of the en- 
emy at Chateau Thierry, June 6, 1918. 
Medaille Militaire (France). Medaille de 
Bravoure (Montenegro). Croix de 
Guerre with Palm (France). Croce de 
Guerra (Italian). Cruz de Guerra, 3rd 
Cl. (Portugal). 

The official citation for the above 
awards reads: “For conspicuous gal- 
lantry and intrepidity above and be- 
yond the call of duty in action with the 
enemy near Chateau Thierry, France, 
June 6, 1918. Immediately after the 
company to which he belonged had 
reached its objective on Hill 142, several 
hostile counter-attacks were launched 
against the line before the new position 
had been consolidated. Sergeant Janson 
was attempting to organize a position 
on the north slope of the hill when he 
saw twelve of the enemy, armed with 
five light machine guns, crawling toward 
his group. Giving the alarm, he rushed 
the hostile detachment, bayonetted the 
two leaders, and forced the others to 
flee, abandoning their guns. His quick 
action, initiative, and courage drove the 
enemy from a position from which they 
could have swept the hill with machine 
gun fire and forced the withdrawal of 
our troops.” 


“CORNFIELD HOP” COMPLETED 


Successful conclusion of the trans- 
continental flight from Pensacola, Fla., 
to San Diego, Calif., made by Maj. Ross 
E. Rowell and Lt. W. J. Wallace. of the 
Marine Corps, was confirmed in the offi- 
cial report of the flight received at Ma- 
rine Corps Headquarters recently. 

Flying Boeing training planes, “fer- 
rying” them across to the West Coast, 
the two aviators left Pensacola on Au- 
gust 19 on what was unofficially cha- 
racterized as their “cornfield hop,” as 
they planned short hops between fuel re- 
plenishments. Arriving at San Antonio 
they found the lifting capacity of their 
planes was not sufficient to carry them 
with their baggage and mechanics over 
the mountains, and arranged to have two 
DH planes meet them at El Paso as bag- 
gage carriers. The flight of approxi- 
mately 1,800 miles was made without ac- 
cident, the planes arriving in San Diego 
on August 26. 


LAKE DENMARK DEPOT CONTRACT 


A contract amounting to $367,000 for 
the repair of 32 buildings at the Naval 
Ammunition Depot at Lake Denmark, 
N. J., damaged in the recent explosion, 
was awarded to Waldemar Mortensen, 
Inc., 405 Lexington Ave., New York 
city. The repair work on 11 of the 
buildings is to be completed within 60 
days and on the others in 120 days. 

Seven bids for this project were re- 
ceived, 
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TWO KILLED AT QUANTICO 

As this article goes to press Marine 
authorities are investigating an auto 
crash in which two Marines were killed 
and two others injured, one seriously, 
near Quantico. 

Privates William Jones Orman, 23, of 
Worcester, Mass., and Wilbur Albert 
Duchman, 23, of Patterson, N. Y., are 
dead. Private Wallace Axford, of Hub- 
bell, Mich., was seriously hurt, and Pri- 
vate L. A. Scott, Metropolis, Ill., escaped 
with minor bruises. 

The four were grouped about a Ford 
touring car, which was parked on Tri- 
angle Road while they were changing 
a tire. 

The car was almost demolished when 
it was struck by a Lincoln, driven, ac- 
cording to reports, by Marine Gunner 
Charles H. Eurton. The bodies of Or- 
man and Duchman were found about 
twenty yards apart. Eurton was held 
for the investigation. 


MISINFORMATION FROM THE 
U. S. S. CLEVELAND 

The sojourn of the “U. S. S. Cleveland” 
in the Canal Zone and adjacent waters 
having expired, the “Cleveland” is again 
in New York for a short stay before 
leaving for the Navy Yard, Boston, 
where she will undergo a short overhaul 
period. While in Boston it is expected 
that the members of the detachment 
who have completed their two year tour 
of sea duty will be transferred to bar- 
racks for duty and replacements re- 
ceived. Those who are fortunate to be 
transferred will always retain a pleas- 
ant memory of the many happy hours 
spent on the Isthmus and of the many 
friendships formed during their tour of 
sea duty in the waters adjacent to the 
zone. While a majority of the members 
of the detachment have, perhaps, gazed 
upon the wonders of Goethal’s engineer- 
ing for the last time, will not soon for- 
get, nor will those who left their auto- 
graphs in Panama City be soon for- 
gotten. 

The “Cleveland’s” arrival in New 
York on August 28, sandwiched between 
Trudy Ederle’s reception and Rudolph 
Valentino’s funeral, caused no great 
flurry of excitement in the great city. 
During our brief sojourn in New York it 
is noticed that a number of our most suc- 
cessful sheiks are strutting their stuff in 
Riverside Drive and Central Park, where 
a casual observer may note their appar- 
ent success in their efforts to charm the 
opposite sex. Others have met with ap- 
parent success along other lines in that 
certain members of the detachment in 
fairly good standing, paid out twenty- 
four dollars in the coin of the realm for 
four full quarts of pre-war ammonia. 
Some live, and some will eventually learn 
that the average New York bootlegger 
is, unlike Caesar’s wife, not above sus- 
picion. 

Private Wray, who aspires to emulate 
the abilities and fame of Cicero as an 
orator, met with a temporary setback 
while rehearsing a lengthy oration in the 
vicinity of the Balboa Club House late 
one night prior to our sailing north. 
Wray’s Nemesis, an unsympathetic Canal 
Zone policeman, objecting to his choice of 
location, and possibly a few phrases of 
his vocabulary escorted the budding 
young orator to the local bastile, from 
which place he was later rescued by Ser- 
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geant “Pop” Stinson, who took him out 
of “hock” until the following morning 
when he was officially introduced to the 
presiding justice of the local court, whose 
ability as an orator needs no comment. 
After Wray had been gently but firmly 
admonished by his honor as to his con- 
stitutional rights to exercise his vocab- 
ulary in the vicinity of the Balboa Club 
he was requested to leave a small cash 
deposit with the clerk as he passed 
through the portals on his way out. 

Shortly after our arrival in New 
York one of our petulant members be- 
coming actuated by the newspaper pub- 
licity of a former Leatherneck who has 
an engagement with Jack Dempsey in 
the near future; and possibly an over- 
indulgence in New York’s illicit hospi- 
tality, sought to demonstrate his latent 
abilities as a gladiator with one of New 
York’s finest on the receiving end. 
Result—score one for the finest. His 
mistake was inexcusable inasmuch as he 
had the misfortune to pick out an ex- 
Leatherneck who had served in Haiti. 
He, too, was rescued with the toils of 
the law by Sergeant “Pop” Stinson, who, 
not unlike the giant Egyptian swimmer, 
Helmey, whose mission in life was to 
pluck female swimmers from the English 
Channel last year, seems to be the rescue 
of erring Leathernecks from the toils of 
the law. Keep it up “Pop”; at some 
future time we may need your assistance. 

While at New York a number of the 
members of the detachment are taking 
advantage of the leave period in order 
to visit their respective homes. Sergeant 
Stinson is at present spending a few 
days in Norfolk, Va., while Corporal Sis- 
sel is spending a few days out in the 
vast open spaces of Texas, where men 
are men and the future governor will 
wear pants. Corporal Oswald Palatini is 
at present spending a few days on the 
old farm down in the wilds of New Jer- 
sey, while others are scattered from Mas- 
sachusetts to Alabama. Let us hope they 
are enjoying their well earned vacations. 

For some after leaving on our cruise 
south there was a spirited controversy 
regarding the author of “Out of the 
Brig,” by Lou Wiley. Some of the mem- 
bers insisted that Lou was a full- 
fledged member of Lieutenant Paul’s re- 
cruiting staff, while others contended 
that Lou was Dick Richard’s company 
clerk at the marine barracks at New 
Orleans. The timely publication of Miss 
Wiley’s autobiography in the Leatherneck 
finally settled the controversy. Since 
that time the most persistent debaters 
have been silent. However, one fluent in- 
dividual insists that he won the debate 
as his contention that Lou was a member 
of the recruiting party at New Orleans 
was well taken, as she proved to be the 
better half of one of the recruiting staff, 
therefore he was half right, which was 
nearer the truth than those who con- 
tended she was Dick’s stenog. It is 
hoped that the young lady will not take 
offense at being mistaken for a member 
of the New Orleans recruiting party or 
being the company brains at Algiers. 
Veritas praevalebit. 


PRESIDENT’S GUARD RETURNS 


The business of “breaking camp” be- 
gan at the summer White House on 

oolidge’s return to Washington on Sep- 
tember 18. 
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THE GAZETTE 


Major General J. A. Lejeune, 
Commandant 
Officers last commissioned in the grades 
indicated: 
Col. John C. Beaumont. 
Lt. Col. Walter N. Hill. 
Maj. Harry K. Pickett. 
Capt. John D. Lockburner. 
Ist Lt. James M. Smith. 


Officers last to make number in the 
grades indicated: 

Col. J. C. Beaumont 

Lt. Col. W. N. Hill 

Maj. H. L. Larson 

Capt. F. S. Robillard 

ist. Lt. H. C. Busbey 


MARINE CORPS ORDERS 
August 12, 1926 

No orders announced. 

August 13, 1926 P 

Capt. C. C. Gill, detached BM, Nyd, 
Puget Sound, Washington, to Recruiting 
District of Seattle, Wash. 

August 14, 1926. 
August 14, 1926 

Lt. Col. E. W. Banker, AQM, detached 
headquarters Marine Corps, Washington, 
D. C.. to MB, Quantico, Va. 

Major R. Coyle, Gotached MB, Quantico, 
Va., to MB, Washington D. C. 

Major A. E. Simon, detached MB, Quan- 
tico, Va., to the Army Signal School, Fort 
Monmouth, N. J. 

Major S. S. Lee, detached MR, Washing- 

. D. Cc, to MB, Quantico, a. 
Washington, D. C., to MB, Quantico, Va. 

Capt. J. M. Bain, detached MB, Nyd, 
Norfolk, Va., to the Infantry School, Fort 
Benning, Ga : 

‘Capt. D R. Fox, Getached Brigade, 

iti, t MB, Nyd, Norfolk, a. 
N. E. Landon, Gotached Parris 
sland, S. C., to MB, Quantico, a. 

Cc. N. Medairy, detached MB, Parris 
Island, 8S. C., to MB, Quantico, a. 
"Capt. Sehmidt, detached Head- 
quarters, Marine Corps, to MB, Quantico, 
Va. 

“Capt. WwW. M. Radcliffe, detached MB, 
Quantico, Va., to the Army Signal School, 
Fort Monmouth, N. J. 
> Lt. R. H. Schubert, detached MB, 
Quantico, Va., to the Army Signal School, 
‘ort Monmouth, N. J 

Lt. G. Hall, detached Washing- 
to MB, Quantico, a. 

= Lt. D. A. Stafford, detached lst 

Brigade, Haiti, to MB, Quantico, Va. 

QM. Clk. C. T. Lytle, detached Ist Brig- 
ade, Haiti, to MB, Quantico, Va. 

August 16, 1926 

Capt. M. B. Curtis, detailed as an As- 

istant Paymaster. 
Capt. H. Hardy, detached MB, NS, Guan- 
tanamo Bay, Cuba, to O ce of the As- 
sistant Paymaster, NOB, Hampton Roads, 


Lt. G. B. Beatty, lst Brig- 
». Haiti, to MB. Quantico, Va. 
ane. H. Baptist, detached MB, 
NS. Guam, to Department of the Pacific. 
Mar. Gnr. F. F. Wallace, detached MB, 
NS, Guam, to Department of the Pacific. 
August 17, 1926 
ist Lt. P. R. Cowley, detached Recruit- 
ing District of St. Louis, St. Louis, Mo., 
MB, uantico, Va. 
R. Stickles, detached Depart- 
ment of the Pacific Dis- 
: f St. Louis, St suis, Mo. 
ep G. K. Frisbie, detached MB, 
Nyd, Norfolk, Va., to MB Nyd, Phila., Pa. 
August 18, 1926 
8nd Lt. J. A. Donohue detached MB, 
Nvyd, Norfolk. Va.. to MB, Nyd, Phila., Pa. 
“ond Lt. D. M. Hamilton. detached MB, 
Nyd, Norfolk, Va., to MB, Nyd. Phila., Pa. 
‘and Lt. L. norman, detached MB. Nyd, 
Norfolk, Va.. to MB, Nyd, Phila., Va. 
2nd Lt. BE. H. Phillips, detached MB, 
Nvd. Norfolk. Va., to MB, Nyd, Phila., Pa. 
Fj t. P. A. Putnam, detached MB, 
Norfolk, Va., to MB, Nyd, Phila., Pa. 
August 19, 1926 
No orders were announced. 
August 20. 1926 
Capt. W. C. James, detached MB, Nyd, 
Roston, Mass., to MB, Nyd, Charleston, 


2ne 
Nyd, 


Capt. E. Talbot, dismissed. 
August 21, 1926 
lst Lt. F. B. Geottge, detached MB, Nyd, 
q Ik, Va., to MB. Quantico, Va. 
Li. Liversedge, detached MB, 
Nyd, Mare Island, Calif., to MB, Quantico, 


“ind Lt. J. Snedeker. detached MB, Par- 
ris Island, S. C., to MB, Quantico, Va. 
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Qm. Clk. H. J. Smith, detached MCB, 
NUB, San Diego, Calif., to MB, Quantico, 
Va. 


August 23, 1926 
Capt. J. Jackson, detached MB, Parris 
Island, S. C., to MB, Quantico, Va. 
August 24, 1926 
lst Lt. H. N. Kenyon, detached MD, RS, 
Nyd, Charleston, 8S. C., to MB, Nyd, 
Charleston. S. C. 
Ist Lt. W. D. Bassett, assigned to duty 
at MCB, NOB, San Diego, Calif. 
lst Lt. F. B. Reed, assigned to duty at 
MCB, NOB, San Diego, Calif. 
nd Lt. R. E. Forsyth, assigned to duty 
at MCB, NOB, San Diego, Calif. 
2nd Lt. R. L. Skidmore, assigned to duty 
at MB, Nyd, Mare Island, Calif. 
August 26, 1926 
No orders were announced. 
August 27, 1926 
Maj. J. P. Willcox, detached Department 
of the Pacific to Asiatic Station. 
Capt. M. Corbett, assigned to duty at 
MCB, NOB, San Diego, Calif. 
Capt. J. L. Underhill, assigned to duty 
at MCB, NOB, San Diego Calif. 

Mar. Gnr. J. J. Andrews, detached MB, 
Quantico, Va., to MB, Parris Island, S. C. 
August 28, 1926 

No orders were announced. 
August 30, 1926 
No orders were announced. 
August 31, 1926 
Capt. E. C. Nicholas, assigned to duty 
at MCB, NOB, San Diego, Calif. 
Ist Lt. J. M. Greer, detached MB, NS, 
Cavite, P. L, to MD, USS SACRAMENTO. 
Ist Lt. L. A. Haslup, detached MD, USS 
SACRAMENTO to MB, NS, Cavite, P. I. 
Ist Lt. L. R. Stickles, resignation ac- 
cepted to take effect September 6, 1926. 
ist Lt. J. T. Thornton, assigned to duty 
at MB, NYD, Puget Sound, Washington. 
Pay Clerk J. Armstrong, detached 
Headquarters Marine Corps to ist Bri- 
gade, Haiti. 
September 1, 1926 
No orders were announced. 
September 2, 1926 
No orders were announced. 
September 3, 1926 
Pay Clerk A. D. Sisk, detached MB, NYD, 
Norfolk, Va., to Headquarters Marine 


Corps. 
September 4, 1926 

No orders were announced. 

September 7, 1926 

2nd Lt. L. F. Narum, detached MB, 
Parris Islands, S. C., to MB, Quantico, Va. 

2nd Lt. W. E. Griffith, appointed a sec- 
ond lieutenant and assigned to duty at 
MB, NYD, Philadelphia, Pa. 

2nd Lt. E. T. Peters, appointed a second 
lieutenant and assigned to duty at MB, 
NYD, Philadelphia, Pa. 

2nd Lt. J. F. Shaw, Jr., appointed a sec- 
ond lieutenant and assigned to duty at 
MB, NYD. Philadelphia, Pa. 

Qm. Clk. F. B. Crugar, appointed a 
quartermaster clerk and assigned to duty 
at the Depot of Supplies, Pniladelphia, Px. 

September 8, 1926 

Ist Lt. A. L. W. Gordon, detached MB, 
AY Washington, D. C., to ist Brigade, 

aiti. 

Ist Lt. E. A. Poe, detached Headquarters 
Marine Corps to MB, Quantico, Va. 

2nd Lt. W. J. Stuart. detached MB, NAS, 
Pensacola, Fla., to MB, NS, Gutantanamo 
Bay, Cuba 


rine Corps. 

Pay Clerk J. J. Reidy, detached Head- 
quarters Marine Corps to MB, NAS, Lake- 
hurst, N. J. 

Pay Clerk G. B. Smith, detached MB, 
NAS, Lakehurst, N. J., to MB, Parris 
Island, 8S. C. 

Major L. W. T. Waller, Jr., MCR., on 
September 4, 1926, assigned to active duty 
for training at the Rifle Range, Seagirt. 
N. J., and on September 14, 1926, relieved 
from active duty. 

September 9, 1926 

No orders were announced. 

September 10, 1926 
No orders were announced. 
September 11, 1926 
No orders were announced. 
September 13, 1926 

Ist Lt. A. Galt, detached MB, Quantico, 
Va., to Coast Artillery School, Fort Mon- 
roe, Virginia. 

The following named officers have been 
promoted to the grades indicated: 

Capt. G. T. Hall. 

Capt. O. T. Francis. 

Capt. E. A. Craig. 

lst Lt. A. W. Cockrell. 

Ist Lt. J. D. Humphrey. 

lst Lt. W. O. Brice. 


October, 1926 


Ist Lt. F. M. Wulbern. 
lst Lt. E. A. Pollock. 
lst Lt. R. McC. Pate. 
Ist Lt. C. J. Eldridge. 
Ist Lt. L. C. Whitaker. 
. J. R. Streett. 
t. F. C. Hall. 
Lt. B. S. Roberts. 
September 14, 1926 
Lt. Col. P. F. Archer, AQM, detached De- 
pot of Supplies, NOB, Hampton Roads, 
Va., to MCB, NOB, San Diego, California, 
Capt. J. G. Ward, APM, detached Office 
of the APM, NOB, Hampton Roads, Va., 
to MB, NS, Guantanamo Bay, Cuba. 
Ist Lt. W. L. Bales, detached MB, Quan- 
tico, Va., to Asiatic Station. 
September 15, 1926 
No orders were announced. 


MARINE CORPS RESERVE ORDERS 

Capt. P. P. Quayle, MCR, on August 23, 
1926, assigned to active duty for training 
at MB, Quantico, Va., and on September 
6, 1926, relieved from active duty. 

Ist Lt. L. B. Stedman, Jr., MCR, on 
September 10, 1926, assigned to active 
duty for training at the NAS, NOB, San 
Diego, Calif., and on September 29, 1926, 
relieved from active duty. 


RESERVE COMMISSIONS 

Headquarters, U. S. Marine Corps, has 
forwarded commissions to the following 
named officers: 

Fleet Marine Corps Reserve 

Captain John W. Davis, Jr., 2014 Ma- 
ringo Street, New Orleans, " 

Captain Baldwin W. Foote, 601 Wood- 
ward Building, Washington, D. C. 

Captain Thomas Carroll, 410 Mallory 
Avenue, Hampton, Va. 

Captain Philip DeRonde, Oriental Navi- 
gation Company, 17 Battery Place, New 
York, N. Y. 

First Lieutenant John G. Coffin, 5038 
Whitfield Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

Second Lieutenant Robert S. Waugh, 
1341 Washington St., Denver, Colorado. 

Second Lieutenant Floyd E. Smith, 1758 
Jackson Ave., New Orleans, La. 

Second Lieutenant Russell F. Wherry, 
Street, North Tonawanda, 
Second Lieutenant Gooderham L. Mc- 
Cormick, 528 Manheim Street, Philadel- 
phia, Penna. 

Second Lieutenant Arthur C. Shepard, 
1243 San Pablo Avenue, Fresno, California. 

Second Lieutenant George B. Sheldon, 
Jr., 4240 Regent Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Second Lieutenant Howard N. Feist, 434 
West Durham Road, Mt. Airy P. O., Phil- 
adelphia, Penna. 

Volunteer Marine Corps Reserve 

Captain Edward T. Harrison, Crocker 
First Federal Trust Company, San Fran- 
cisco, California. 

First Lieutenant Kenneth B. Collings, 
11 John Street, New York, N. Y. 

Second Lieutenant Willard L. Hart, 1319 
Irving St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 

Second Lieutenant Bernard S. Barron, 
7 West 90th Street, New York, N. Y. 

Second Lieutenant Richard W. Sooy, 
1604 Packard Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Second Lieutenant Edwin C. Johnson, 55 
Hanson Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Second Lieuteant Thomas P. Barton, 57 
Broadway, New York. N. Y. 

Second Lieutenant Frank J. Sazama, 1817 
Monroe Street, N. E., Washington, D. C 


Second Lieutenant William R.’ Priddy, 
3209 Douglas Street, Dallas, Texas. 
Second Lieutenant Arthur W. Stowe, 


4621 Live Oak Street, Dallas, Texas. 
Second Lieutenant Ramon B. Ford, 224 
South Ewing Avenue, Dallas, Texas. 
Second Lieutenant Hugo Sigmund, 1937 
Fresno Street, Fresno, California. 
Second Lieutenant William C. Miller, 
522 South Clinton, St., Dallas, Texas. 
Second Lieutenant Victor H. Lenge, 450 
West Meyer Boulevard, Kansas City, Mo. 


NAVAL ORDERS 

Comdr. Norman T. McLean (MC), detail 
Marine Barracks Quantico, Va., to Navy 
Yard, Hampton Roads, Va. s 

Lt. Comdr. Ogden D. King (MC). detail 
First ne Marines, Port au 

aiti, to Naval spi ° 
Lakes, Hospital, Great 

st. (jg) Francis R. Hittinger (dc). - 
tail Marine Barracks. Parris 
c., to St. homas, Virgin Islands. 

Lt. Lester A. Dyckman (SC). to duty 
Brigade Headquarters, U. S. Marines, Port 
au_ Prince, Haiti. 

Lt. (jg) Clark T. Alexander (MC). de- 
tail Naval Hospital. Mare Island, Calif., 
Marine Recruiting Station, Omaha. 


eb. 

Lt. (jg) Harold M. F. Bohneman (MC 
detail Naval Hospital. Mare Island eat: 
Recruiting Station, Denver. 
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Lt. (jg) LeRoy F. Farrell (MC), detail 
Naval Hospital, Boston, Mass., to Marine 
Recruiting Station, Cleveland, Ohio 

Lt. (jg) Robert F. Hague (MC), “Getail 
Naval Hospital, Boston, to Marine Re- 
cruiting Station, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Lt. (jg) John Leech (MC), detail Re- 
ceiving Ship, San Francisco, to Marine 
Recruiting Station, St. Paul, Minn. 

Lt. (jg) Harold W. Naeckel (MC), detail 
Naval Hospital, San Diego, Calif., to 
Marine Recruiting Station, Kansas City, 


0. 

Lt. (jg) Carroll O’Rourke (MC), detail 
Naval Hospital, New York, to Marine 
Recruiting Station, Buffalo, 

Lt. (jg) Harry L. Reinhart (MC), detail 
Naval Hospital, Mare Island, Calif., to 
U. S. 8S. Colorado. 

Lt. (jg) Rufus A Schneiders (MC), de- 
tail Naval Hospital, New York, to Marine 
Recruiting Station, St. Louis, Mo. 

Lt. (jg) Frank M. Townsend, Jr. (MC), 
detail Naval Hospital, Boston, Mass., to 
Marine Recruiting Station, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Lt. (jg) David O. Zearbaugh (MC), de- 
tail Naval Hospital, Mare Island, Calif., 
to Marine Recruiting Station, Portland, 


Lt. Hugo F. A. Baske (MC), detail Re- 
ceiving Ship, San Francisco, to Marine 
Recruiting Station, Seattle, Wash. 

Lt. (jg) Newman K. Bear (MC), detail 
Naval Hospital. Boston, Mass., to Marine 
Recruiting Station, Detroit, Mich 

Lt. Theodore M. Stock (SC), detail Bri- 
gade Headquarters, U. S. Marines, Port 
au Prince, Haiti, to Recruiting Barracks, 
Hampton Roads, Va. 

Lt. Comr. Harry E. Jenkins (MC) Det. 
Marine Bks., Quantico., Va.; to USS Pitts- 
burgh 

Lt. Comar. Philip E. Garrison (MC) Det. 
Navy Yard, Portsmouth, N. H.; to duty 
with Ist Brigade U. S. Marines, Port au 
Prince, Haiti. 

Lt. Comdr. Roy Cuthbertson (MC) Det. 
USS Dobbin; to Marine Bks., Quantico, Va. 

Lt. (jg.) Leon M. Billings (DC) Det. 
Nav. Med. School, Washington, D. C.; to 
Marine Bks., Parris Island, 5 


RESERVE ASSIGNMENTS 

The following is a list of men assigned 
to Class III, Fleet Marine Corps Reserve, 
since the last issue of The Leatherneck: 

Lewis D. Harrell; Cecil C. Agee; Sebert 
Epling; Paul Hinz; Pat J. O'Malley; Harry 
Spark; John Ellias; Alex R. Roslon; Law- 
rence J. Tayler; Claud E. Pickett; An- 
thony Natale; William Tiedemann; Bur- 
ney L. Vinson; George L. Barker; William 
Drube; Anthony Kountz; Bufford R. New- 
ton; Everett G. Millard; William C. Clay; 
Thomas G. Peattie; Oscar F. Morgan; Ray 
Dunham; Mack Tilling; Thomas E. Young; 
Richard H. Carico; James W. Hall; Avery 
S. Snider; Daniel M. Yates; John F. Cook; 
Fergusen; Albert Shenafelt; 
Nathen L. Allen; Edward J. Ives; Homer 
W. Wright; Edgar cC. Bryan; Arthur 
Chandler; McKinley Denney; Amiel Goos; 
Joseph Raphoon; Joseph E. Rogozinski; 
Joseph J. Smelenak; Grover J. Smith; 
Edward R. Glaser; Paul M. Gooch; Leo 
Lavaro; Herbert A. Stearns; Raymond E. 
Donovan; Theodore A. Fay; Francis P. 
Howard; Gerald J. Jensen; John Kubit; 
Paul P. Sheaff; Samuel R. Wolford; Ed- 
ward C. Duerstling; Mike P. Glaser; Fred 
C. Kerstad; John Sankovski; Charlie J. 
Shelton; Britt R. Thomley. 

Sergeants, Lawler, Edward J., Rowland, 
William K., Westenfelder, Lester E. 

Corporals, Clance, John E., Isler, Sam- 
uel G., Lott, Norman I., Morgan, em 
Morgan, Raymond J., Poling, Ray 
Rowold, Bernard M., Smith, William 3 
Stone, Joe L., Todd, Elmer I. Wallace, 
Charles D. 

Privates, First-Class, Austin, David P., 
Berry, Arnim, Boehler, Jake C., Breeze, 
George R., Davison, Jesse G., Deppen, 
James B., Haddaway, Virgil L., Harper, 
John, Jewell, Henry B., Jonas, Elden, 
Kirkland, James, Lynch, John A., Nichols, 
Eugene, Palmer, William A., Ryan, Mat- 
thew A., Smith, Harry, Tezel, Joe. 
Privates, Castora, Martin, Fruehautf, 
Gilbert D., Green, Charles U., Hughlett, 
George A., Jones, John William, Kitchen, 
Waid O.. Kloepping, Irving, McFadden, 
Charles J. A., McNeely. Walter D., O’Con- 
nor, James J., Phillips, Alfred L.. Smith, 
Frederick F.. Smith, Harold, Stafford, 


Otha R.. Williams, Daniel R. 
Edward Krawczyk; Russell N. Graham; 
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John N. Harmon; Harry D. Binder; Albert 
J. Doane; George B. Farnham; Wayne 
J. Fisher; James D. Hines; Justus G. Lit- 
tle; Henry Schneider; Harry G. Smouse; 
Robert P. Walker; Ollie A. Cason; Herman 
H. Hancock; Barney Rickard; Joseph F. 
Sikorski; Walter L. Snyder; John Zielski; 
Wayne E. Conyers; Cortanti Cuszenski; 
Harold B. Gordon; Orville E. Hixson; Wil- 
liam E. Horn; Clarice McCormick; Ernest 
J. Schindler; George Tucker; William J. 
Schaefer; Joseph Gurney; Joseph M. Tuck- 
er; Harry E. Dotson; Harry M. Blix; 
Charlie Brack. 


NAVAL TRANSPORTS 

CHAUMONT—Sailed Sar Francisco 31 
August for the East Coast on the follow- 
ing itinerary—Arrive Canal Zone 10 Sept., 
leave 11 Sept., arrive Guantanamo 14 
Sept.. leave 14 Sept., arrive Hampton 
Roads 18 Sept., leave 26 Sept.. arrive 
Cedar Point (Potomac River) 27 Sept., 
leave 27, Sept., arrive Annapolis 27 Sept. 
Will leave Annapolis 29 Sept. for the West 
Coast on the following tentative itinerary 
—Arrive Guantanamo 5 Oct., leave 5 Oct., 
arrive Canal Zone 8 Oct., leave 11 Oct., 
arrive San Pedro 21 Oct., leave 22 Oct.. 
arrive San Francisco 23 Oct. 

HENDERSON—Arrived Manila 23 Aug. 
Will sail from Manila 10 Sept., arrive 
Guam 16 Sept., leave 17 Sept., arrive Hon- 
olulu 29 Sept., leave 4 Oct., arrive San 
Diego 12 Oct., leave 29 Oct., arrive Panama 
8 Nov., leave 12 Nov., arrive Hampton 


Navy Yard Norfolk. 
Will sail from Hampton Roads 9 Sept. 
for the West Indies. stopping at Cape 
Haitien. Guantanamo, Port au Prince, St. 
Thomas and San Juan on the following 
dates—Arrive Cave Haitien 14 Sept.. leave 
14 Sept., arrive Guantanamo 15 Sept., 
leave 16 Sept., arrive Port au Prince 17 
Sept., leave 18 Sept., arrive St. Thomas 
21 Sept., leave 22 Sept., arrive San Juan 
22 Sept., leave 23 Sept., arrive Hampton 
Roads 28 Sept. 

Mass., 24 


Aug. Will sail 8 Sept. for Iona Is., ar- 
rive Iona Is. 9 Sept., leave 16 Sept., ar- 
rive Yorktown 17 Sept., leave 1 Oct., ar- 
rive Hampton Roads I Oct. Will leave 
Hampton Roads about 18 Oct. for the 
West Coast. 

RAMAPO—Sailed San Pedro 26 Aug. for 
Guantanamo via the Canal Zone on the 
following itinerary—Arrive Canal Zone 
7 Sept., leave 9 Sept., arrive Guantanamo 
12 Sept., leave 16 Sept., arrive Canal Zone 
2° Sept., leave 21 Sept., arrive San Pedro 

Oct. 

SALINAS—At Navy Yard Norfolk. Will 
sail 20 Sept. for San Pedro via Port au 


Prince, Guantanamo and Canal Zone. Will - 


return to Hampton Roads via the Canal 


Zone. 

SAPELO—Arrived Navy Yard Norfolk 
14 Aug. for overhaul. Date of completion 
of repairs 30 Sept. 1926 

SIRIUS—Arrived Philadelphia 2 Sept. 
Will leave Philadelphia 10 Sept., arrive 
New York 11 Sept. Will leave New York 
20 Sept. for the West Coast, stopping at 
the following ports in the order named— 
Hampton Roads, Guantanamo, Canal Zone, 
San Diego, San Pedro, Mare Island and 
Puget Sound. 

VEGA—Arrived Mare Island 30 Aug. 
Will sail from Mare Island 7 Sept. for 
the East Coast on the following itinerary 
-—Arrive San Pedro 8 Sept., leave 8 Sept., 
arrive San Diego 9 Sept., leave 10 Sept., 
arrive Canal Zone 21 Sept.. leave 23 Sept., 
arrive Hampton Roads 30 Sept. 

BRAZOS—Arrived San Pedro 1 Sept. To 
load a cargo of fuel oil at San Pedro 
then proceed to Guantanamo via _ the 
Canal Zone. 

BRIDGE—At New York. 

ARCTIC—Arrived Mare Island 27 Aug. 

CUYAMA—Arrived San Pedro 1 Sept. 
San Francisco 30 

ug. 

NECHES—Sailed San Pedro 3 Sept. for 
the Canal Zone. 

PECOS—Arrived Chefoo 21 Aug. 


TENTATIVE SAILINGS 
CHAUMONT—From Hampton Roads to 
West Coast via Annapolis 26 Sept. 
HENDERSON—From Manila to San 
Diego 10 Sept. 
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HENDERSON—From SanDiego to East 
Coast 29 Oct. 

KITTERY—From Hampton Roads to 
West Indies 9 Sept. 

KITTERY—From Hampton Roads to 
West Indies 14 Oct. 

NITRO—From_ Boston to Iona Island, 
Yorktown and Hampton Roads, 8 Sept. 

RAMAPO—From Guantanamo to San 
Pedro 16 Sept. 

SALINAS—  Saaene Hampton Roads to San 


20 Sep 
SIRIUS—From Philadelphia to New 
West 


York 10 Sep 

SIRIUS— From New York to 
Coast 20 Sept. 

VEGA—From Mare Island to East 
Coast 7 Sept. 


DEATHS 

CARPENTER, Henry W., Major, retired, 
died August 22, 1926, at Washington, 
b. Cc Next of "kin: Mrs. Margaret 
Carpenter, wife, Berryville, Va. 

CLARY, James W., Private, died August 
17, 1926, on the U. S. S. Henderson en 
route to Guam. Next of kin: James A. 
Clary, father, Lawrenceville, Va. 

COLLINS, Francis, Private, retired, died 
July 18, 1926, at Philadelphia, Pa. Next 
of kin: Catherine Denny, friend, 1947 
Fulton Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

GERHARD, Herman J., Pay Clerk, died 
August 1, 1926, on board the U. 8S. 8S. 
Kittery. Next of kin: George G. Ger- 
hard, brother, New Ulm, Minn. 

HAINES, Henry C., Brigidier General, re- 
tired, died August 8, 1926, at Berkeley, 
California. Next of kin: Mrs. Henry C. 
Haines, wife, 1806 San Antonio Ave., 
Berkeley, Calif. 

KENT, Emerson E., Private, died August 
21, 1926, of disease, at Annapolis, Mary- 
land. Next of kin: John Kenty, father, 
P. O. Box 83, Hinsdale, Mass. 

KING, Edward L., Private, died August 
31, 1926, at San Diego, California. Next 
of kin: Mrs. May King, mother, Wyan- 
dott, Okla. 

sr John A., Private, died July 10, 

1926, as the result of the explosions 
which occurred at the Naval Ammuni- 
tion Depot, Dover, N. J. Next of kin: 
Carrie E. Little, mother, Leon, N. Y. 

RACHFORD, Frederick J., Corporal, died 
July 10, 1926, as the result of the ex- 
plosions which occurred at the Naval 
Ammunition Depot, Dover, N. J. Next 
of kin: William Rachford, brother, 325 
Cincinnati Ave., Xenia, Ohio. 

SANKEY, Raymond I., Corporal, died Au- 
gust 25, 1926, of disease at Port au 
Prince, Republic of Haiti. Next of kin: 
Violet Sankey, wife, R. F. D. No. 7X, 
Philipsburg, _Pa. 

RECENT GRADUATES OF THE MARINE 

CORPS INSTITUTE 
Major Clyde H. Metcalf—French Course. 
Capt. William Mills—-Bookkeeping, Ac- 
counting, and Auditing Course. 
Capt. James P. Smith—Bookkeeping, 

Accounting, and Auditing Course. 

Capt. James L. Underhill—Officer’s Span- 
ish Course. 

Capt. William H. Harrison—Bookkeep- 
ing, Accounting, and Auditing Course. 

Pvt. John O,. Young—Good English 

Course. 

Pvt. John N. Reynolds—Railway Postal 

Clerk Course. 

Pvt. Herman L. Pauley—Farm Business 

Management Course. 

Pvt. Leslie M. Garrigus—Poultry Farm- 
ing Course. 

Pvt. Walter A. Schwartz—Railway Pos- 
tal Clerk Course. 

Pvt. John M. 

Course. 

Pvt. Clive Glover—Short 
Pvt. Ralph A. Dwyer—Citrus Fruit 
Growing Course. 


Mr. Elmer Victor Anderson—Complete 
Automobile Course. 

Pvt. (ist Class) Stanley J. Arsenault— 
Railway Postal Clerk Course. 

Pvt. (1st Class) Edward J. LaForce— 
Masons’ Special Course. 
Corp. Raphael B. 

Postal Clerk Course. 
Green, Charles U., at San Diego, 8-23-26, 
for MB, San Diego. 


Wilson—Good English 


Plumbing 


McCabe—Railway 
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Gunnery Serge. Gottried G. August— 
Civil Service General Clerical Course. 

Corp. Joseph Mayerash—Railway Postal 
Clerk Course. 

Pvt. Elmo O, 
Clerk Course. 

Pvt. John E., 
Clerk Course. 

Pvt. William E. 
Postal Clerk Course. 

Pvt. Alfred E. Posner—Railway Postal 
Clerk Course. 

Pvt. William T. Davin—Good English 
Course. 

Pvt. (ist Class) Traugott Herrmann— 
Electrical Engineering Course. 

ist Lt. Evan W. Miller—Bookkeeping, 
Accounting, and Auditing Course. 

Pvt. James H. Hood—Railway Postal 
Clerk Course. 

Pvt. William 
Clerk Course. 

Pvt. Calvin LeR. Sherwood—Railway 
Postal Clerk Course. 

Pvt Valentine’ V. 
Automobile Course. 

Pvt. (ist Class) Harry G. Vaughn— 
Stenographic-Secretarial Course. 

Pvt. (ist Class) Milton H. Christen— 
Railway Postal Clerk Course. 

Serge. Samuel S. Goodspeed 
ants Course. 

Sere. Leo J. Werner—Advertising and 
Trading with the Far East Course. 

Corp. Guy Sanderson—Civil Service Gen- 
eral Clerical Course 

Pvt. (ist Class) John J. Corbett—Civil 
Service General Clerical Course. 

Capt. Merritt B. Curtiss—Bookkeeping, 
Accounting, and Auditing Course 

Capt. Frank Whitehead—Spanish Course. 


Wright—Railway Postal 
Cornell—Railway Postal 


Besselman—Railway 


Adsit—Railway Postal 


Sendlak—Complete 


Account- 


Ist Lt. Howard Kenyon—French 
Course. 
2nd Lt. Herbert P. Becker—French 
Course. 


Capt. Ralph J. Mitchell——-French Course. 

Corp. Arthur BE. Buckner—Spanish 
Course 

Pvt. Stephen Flintoft—Spanish Course. 

Lt. Comdr. Cedric T. Lynes (DC) Det. 
Parris Is., 8S. C.; to USS 


Lt. Comm Louis H. Williams (MC) Det. 

Brigade S. Marines, Port au 
Prince, Haiti; to asst. to Sanitary En- 
gineer of the Republic of Haiti. 


REENLISTMENTS 

Crowcroft, William B., at St. 
8-31-26, for MB, Parris Island. 

Saunders, William J., at Philadelphia, 
8-28-26, for Depot, Philadelphia. 

Henderson, Benjamin W., at 
8-19-26, for MB, Puget Sound. 

Ellis, Isaac C., at Kansas City, 8-27-26, 
for MB, Parris Island. 

Deckhard, Edward V., at San Francisco, 
8-21-26, for MB, San Diego. 

Williams, William L., at San Francisco, 
8-20-26, for DQM, San Francisco. 

Burdick, Bernie, at Dover, 8-27-26, for 
MB, NAD, Dover, N. J. 

Barton, John, at Washington, 8-24-26, 
for MB, Quantico. 

Mosebaugh, William R., at Baltimore, 
8-24-26, for MB, Parris Island. 

Rosenberg, Harry, at New York, 8-23-26, 
for MB, Quantico. 

Harris, Henry F., at Kansas City, 8-21- 
26, for Retg., Kansas City. 

Rigby, Robert G., at Baltimore, 9-3-26, 
for Retg., Baltimore. 

Viner, Charles L., at Washington, 
9-3-26, for Marine Band, Washington. 

Webber, James H., at New York, 9-3-26, 
HR, for West Coast. 

Conyers, Nathan, at Parrris Island, 8-28 
26, for MB, Parris Island. 

Luffe, Philip, at Charleston, 9-2-26, for 
MB, Charleston 

Trapp, Otis M., at New York, 8-25-26, 
for MB, Quantico. 

Barr, William H., 
for MB, San Diego. 

James, Charles A., 
for MB, San Diego. 

Terry, James F., at San Francisco, 8-14- 
26, for MB, Quantico. 

Franklin, Joseph J., at New York, 
8-23-26, for MB, New York. 

Roche, Alfred E., at Boston, 9-1-26, for 
MB, New York 

Eichner, William H., at Washington, 
8-26-26, for Marine Band, Washington. 

Smith, Lester D., at Portland, 8-18-26, 
for MB, Mare Island. 
Whitesel, Thomas, at Port au Prince, 
8-19-26, for Const., Port au Prince. 
Albo, Peter, at Philadelphia, 
at MB, Philadelphia 

Wegener, Arnold H., at Chicago, 8-16-26, 
for MB, Hampton Roads. 

Reiff, Clarence, at Cincinnati, 
for MB. Quantico. 

Thomley, Britt R. at New 
8-10-26, for MB, New Orleans. 


Louis, 


Seattle, 


at San Diego, 8-16-26, 
at San Diego, 8-16-26, 


8-18-26, 


8-11-26, 


Orleans, 
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Mann, Clarence, at Portland, 8-5-26, for 
MCB, San Diego. 

MeNey, Thomas R., at Washington, 
8-14-26, for Hdqtrs., Washington. 

Evelhoch, Calvin A., at Kansas City, 
8-11-26, for MB, San Diego. 

Hall, Robert S., at Kansas City, 8-11-26, 
for Navy Yard, Washington. 

Simanski, Steven, at Chicago, 8-13-26, 
for MB, Parris Island. 

Roslon, Alex R., at Cleveland, 8-11-26, 
for Rec. Ship, Boston. 

Ellias, John J., at Chicago, 8-5-26, for 
Retg., Chicago. 

Behm, John H., at Spokane, 8-4-26, for 
MB, San Diego. 

Koberna, James, at Nyd, Washington, 
D. C., 8-11-26, for Nyd, Washington. 

Kinsella, Daniel J., Jr., at New Orleans, 
8-7-26, for MB, New Orleans. 

Augenstein, Walter W., at Akron, 8-5- 
26, for MB, Quantico. 

Fisher, Chester, at Indianapolis, 8-4-26, 
for Retg., Indianapolis. 

Smolenak, Joseph J., at New Orleans, 
§-3-26, for MB, New Orleans. 

Staehle, Fred W., at Pittsburgh, 8-5-26, 
for MB, Parris Island. 

Tassa, Michael, at Washington, 8-6-26, 
for Hdqtrs., Washington. 

Yonio, Walter, at Pittsburgh, 8-5-26, for 
MB, Brooklyn. 

Young, Thomas E., at Nashville, 8-4-26, 
for NOB, Hampton Roads. 

Howard, Arthur S., at Denver, 7-30-26, 
for MCB, San Diego. 

Wiart, Marcel J., at Ogden, 8-3-26, for 
MB, San Diego. 

Feustel, Charles D., at Quantico, 8-16-26, 
for MB, Quantico. 

Thek, John R., at Quantico, 8-16-26, for 
MB, Quantico. 

Wallace, Charles D., at San Francisco, 
8-3-26, for MB, Mare Island. 

Paisley, Perry E., at Quantico, 8-6-26, 
for MB, Quantico. 

Davey, Ersal D., at Washington, 8-7-26, 
for Hdqtrs., Washington. 

Davis, Frederick M., at Washington, 
&-7-26,. for Hdqtrs., Washington. 

Jandrokovic, Steve, at Pittsburgh, 8-6- 
26, HR, for West Coast. 

Nichol, Glenn R., at New Orleans, 8-5-26, 
for MB, New Orleans. 
. Vannice, Elmer L., at Spokane, 8-12-26, 
for MB, Mare Island. 

Williams, Fay E., at Indianapolis, 8-20- 
26, for MB, New York. 

McNeely, Walter D., at San Francisco, 
8-14-26, for MB, Puget Sound. 

Ruttenbacher, Ferdinand, at San Fran- 
cisco, 8-11-26, for MB, Mare Island. 

Drube, William, at Pittsburgh, 8-18-26, 
for MB, Parris Island. 

Courson, William, at Quantico, 8-18-26, 
for MB, Quantico. 

Moore, Garlon, at Quantico, 8-16-26, for 
MB, Quantico. 

Romuld, Oliver, at Quantico, 8-17-26, for 
MB. Quantico. 

Smith, Harold, at New York, 8-17-26, 
for MB. Quantico. 

Daniels, Wilbur W., at Kansas City, 
8-16-26, for Nyd., Washington. 

Street, Raymond J., at Portland, 8-11-26, 
for MB, San Diego. 

Sottile, Frank J., at Bridgeport, 8-4-26, 
for Retg., Chicago. 

Heckman, Paul J., at Denver, 9-1-26, for 
MB, San Diego. 

Giglio, Philip P., at New York, 9-9-26, 
for MB, Parris Island. 

Smouse. Harry G., at Boston, %-10-26, 
for MB, Boston. 

Brown, Arthur, at Norfolk, 9-10-26, for 
MB, Norfolk. 

McPherson, Carl M., at Boston, 9-12-26, 
for MB, Hampton Roads. 

Anderson, Charles S., at Chicago, 9-10- 
26, for MB, Parris Island. 

Cordell. Carl L., at Kansas City, 9-9-26, 
for MB, Parris Island. 

Lange, Carl L., at St. Paul, 9-10-26, for 
MB, Bremerton. 

Speight, Chat, at Kansas City, 9-10-26, 
for Retg., Kansas City. 

Hooper, Roy E., at San Francisco, 9-3-26, 
for MB, Mare Island. 

Jauch, Clemence A., at Portland 9-3-26, 
for MB, Mare Island. 

Huekels, Frank J., Jr., at Puget Sound, 
9-3-26, for MB, Puget Sound. 

Tabor, Guy F., at Charleston, 9-11-26, 
for MB, Charleston. 

Shea. William C., at New York, 9-4-26, 
for USS Pittsburgh. 

Buckley, George A., at Dallas, 9-4-26, for 
MB, Charleston. 

Shumate. Robert P., at Dallas, 9-1-26, for 
MB. Quantico. 

Utlev. Merit T., at Houston, 9-2-26, for 
MB. Parris Island. 

O'Connor, Charles S., 
26. for MB, Quantico. 

Liddell. Jack D., at Philadelphia, 9-2-26, 
for MB, Quantico, Va. 


at Quantico 9-7- 
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NO LOSS TO ANY INVESTOR IN 53 YEARS 


You can DEPEND 
on Smith Bonds 


safety, For more than half a century 

every dollar of interest and matur- 
ing principal on first mortgage invest- 
ments sold by The F. H. Smith Company 
has been paid promptly and in full. 


Yu can depend on Smith Bonds for 


You can depend on Smith Bonds for in- 
come. The interest rate on Smith Bonds 
always is the highest consistent with our 
record of no loss to any investor in 53 years. 


You can depend on The F. H. Smith 
Company for service. This organization 
is equipped to serve you as efficiently by 
mail as if you called in person at any of 
our offices. Thousands of investors, in 48 
States and in 33 countries and territories 
abroad, have bought Smith Bonds by 
mail. 


Our current offerings of First Mortgage 
Bonds, paying 6':%, 634% and 7%, are 
available in $1,000, $500 and $100 denomi- 
nations and in maturities from 2 to 10 
years. Send your name and address on the 
form below for our booklets, “Fifty-three 
Years of Proven Safety"’ and “How to 
Build an Independent Income.” 


THE F. H. SMITH Co. 


FOUNDED 1873 
Smith Bidg., Washington, D.C. 582 Fifth Ave., New York 
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MARINE BARRACKS, COCO SOLO 


Panama! What painter’s canvass can 
fittingly depict this land of eternal sum- 
mer. It would take a more inspired pen 
than that possessed by this lowly scribe 
to do justice to its splendor; hence, you 
will have to be content to read the more 
prosaic details of the duty, liberty, and 
facilities for enjoyment of the natural 
advantages of this country, not to men- 
tion such additions as the mind of man 
can concoct (or brew) for that gloriously 
befuddled state known in the parlance 
as “stewed.” 

More to the point, this preamble all 
leads up to the introduction of the per- 
sonnel of the Marine Barracks, Naval 
Submarine Base, Coco Solo, C. Z., to such 
readers of the LEATHERNECK as may 
be interested. 

Delving into history, one finds that the 
present Marine Detachment was organ- 
ized in the latter part of 1923 with Major 
Doxey in command and Lieutenant Hohn 
as second in command. These splendid 
officers were relieved by a pair of no 
whit less splendid or capable in the 
persons of Major Stowell and Lieutenant 
Straub, who has since been relieved by 
Lieutenant Bellinger. Any of you who 
have been so fortunate as to do duty 
with any of these fine officers realize 
we have something to crow about, and I 
am sure were you here with us you 
would join in crying, “God’s in His 
Heaven, all’s right with the world.” Bill 
Pince, the Detachment First Sergeant, 
is one of the best first sergeants in the 
Marine Corps and is held in high esteem 
by the members of this command. 


Breathes there a man with soul so 
dead 

Who never to himself hath said, 

!!!?X & @ ¢ that “Dolly” Gray? 


Yep! the perennial regulation growler 
is very much in our midst. “Dolly” or 
“Papa” Gray is forever dabbing around 
with a paint brush and wailing a doleful 
ditty which goes something like this: 
“It won’t be long now, it won’t be long 
now, till they’ll be yelling for Dolly 
Gray and Dolly’ll be gone.” Why he 
couldn’t be driven from this post. 

Jimmie Paul (the pride of Willets 
Avenue, Bronx), our dashing company 
runner, is still entertaining the boys 
with tales of his amorous adventures in 
the past, and displays a club which he 
claims has seen much service in beating 
off the more persistent of the gentler 
(?) sex, although it has occurred to us 
that it is just such a shellelah as an irate 
Popa Sita would use to chastise a mooney 
calf. The inference is obvious. Sex ap- 
peal simply radiates from this boy. 

Searlett, our diamond luminary, is 
being held under cover for fear he will 
be summoned to help out the big team 
at Quantico. He recently made a ten- 
day trip with the baseball team on one of 
the subs stationed here. Upon his return 
he looked rather pale and upon being 
asked how he liked seagoing, opined 
that: “It’s all right until the ship 
leaves the dock.” According to Scarlett 
his home is in Heaven and he is just here 
on a visit. We are waiting for him to 
spout wings and soar from this vale of 
tears even as did Elijah. 

“Soup,” the reigning queen of the bar- 
racks, is the smartest thing in dog flesh 
hereabouts. (Reigning is good. Ask the 
room orderly, he knows). Anyhow Hal- 
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tom, sometimes known as “Macon 
Moore, the Southern Detective,” noticed 
that “Soup” was beginning to take on the 
proportions of a balloon. Working on 
the supposition that she had been fed 
some poisoned meat, this sterling sleuth 
took up the trail and for days at a time 
stealthily shadowed his suspect. Came a 
glorious dawn when Lo! and Behold! 
“Soup” presented the Detachment with 
a litter of five little pups. When last 
seen Haltom was headed for the bun- 
docks, shouting: “I’ll find the dastardly 
hound.” To our regret one of “Soups” 
pups died at birth. The pup was buried 
with much pomp to the sobbing strains 
of the Death March from Tennehauser. 
Of course there is no Dead March in 
Tennehauser, but no matter. Apropos 


of this occasion, the music was furnished ~ 


by “Wop” Nardoni, who is only too will- 
ing to furnish a strain upon no provoca- 
tion at all, but the strain is too much 
for us; consequently, we are compelled 
to limit his recitals to one a month. 

One would hardly call the duty a bed 
of roses as the Detachment is rather 
handicapped because of a shortage of 
men. The present complement is sixty- 
four men, including a first sergeant, 
three sergeants and eight corporals. De- 
ducting eight men on duty at the brig, 
four cooks and messmen, two base tele- 
phone orderlies, two train guards, two 
carpenters, company clerk, barber, chauf- 
feur and runner, not to mention such 
men as may be sick or in the brig, we 
have less than thirty men to patrol 
our allotted seven posts. Drill occupies 
our time in the morning, together with 
interesting and educational lectures on 
civics and such topics as are of interest 
to Marines. Notwithstanding all the 
above we manage to get in our share of 
athletics and are now preparing to win 
the cup emblematic of the base cham- 
pionship. 


OPENING EXERCISES AT MARINE 
CORPS SCHOOLS 


The Marine Corps School started its 
1926-1927 session on September 10, 1926, 
with appropriate exercises in the Post 
Library at the Marine Barracks, Quan- 
tico, Va. Major General Eli K. Cole, 
the commanding general at Quantico; 
Brigadier General Logan Feland, com- 
manding the East Coast Expeditionary 
Force, and Colonel Robert H. Dunlap, 
the commanding officer of the schools, 
delivered addresses. 


Staff Details 


The following officers assist Colonel 
Dunlap in the administration of the 
schools for the 1926-1927 term: Adju- 
tant-Secretary, Captain A. H. Noble; In 
Charge of Reproduction Department, 
Captain C. O. Henry; Quartermaster, 
First Lieutenant G. A. Plambeck, and 
Assistant Quartermaster, Q. M. Clerk 
W. J. Cahill. Lieutenant Colonel W. P. 
Upshur is the director of the Company 
Officers’ Course, and Major W. W. Buck- 
ley directs the Field Officers’ Course. 

The instructors in tactics are: Majors 
W. W. Buckley, R. L. Denig, W. C. 
Powers, Jr.; S. M. Harrington, C. J. 
Miller, O. Floyd, D. L. S. Brewster, H. 
L. Larsen, and W. H. Rupertus. Lieu- 
tenant Commander E. W. Broadbent, U. 
S. Navy, and Lieutenant Commander 
W. A. Vogelsang (MC), U. S. Navy, 
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BARR’S MARINE RING 


Write for | 14-K. SOLID GOLD! 
Pur Large| Birthstone or Signet 
Descriptive $8.00 Down 
Catalogue | $42 $3.50 Month 
Price List| ORDER BY MAIL 


Mention rating, station (or ship), 
expiration of enlistment, birthstone 
and size. Can be sent C. O. D. to 
any money order post office. In- 
itial or lodge emblem encrusted 
in stone, $5 extra. 


G@Stelhbery’s 


H. H. BARR, President 
208 Granby St., Norfolk, Va. 


What the User says about 
J. L. N. Gunoyle and J. L. 
N. Wunderoyle. 


It might interest you to 
know that I had a Colt 


Automatic “45” that was 
badly fouled and had tried 
several times to get the 
barrel back in shape but 
without result until IL used 
a small amount of the 
Gunoyle; the gun is now 


as good as new. 

I have used the Gunoyle 
and the Wunderoyle sev- 
eral times on other arms 
and find that it .will do all ' 
that you claim for it. 

This is to certify that I 
have thoroughly tested 
“J. L. N. GUNOYLE” as a 
cleaning Nitro solvent for 
both Rifles and _ Pistols; 
and also the 
WUNDEROYLE"” as a sure 
rust preventative, and they 
cannot be too highly rec- 
ommended. 

Send 15¢ for sample of 
either or 25c for sample 
of both, and you will won- 
der how you could use 
anything else. On sale at 
Post Exchange. 
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and Captains J. M. Arthur, F. D. 
Strong, R. E. Knapp, W. W. Walker, 
and W. E. Riley. 

«Major W. G. Emory and First Lieu- 
tenants J. H. Fellows and E. A. Pollock 
instruct in topography; Captains L. D. 
Hermle and H. Brown handle the 
department of law, and Lieutenant Col- 
onel W. P. Upshur, and Captains O. R. 
Cauldwell and F. G. Patchen are instruc- 
tors in general subjects. Marine Gunner 
J. J. Mahoney has charge of ordnance 
material. 

Field Officers’ Class 


The student officers in the Field Offi- 
cers’ Course are: Lieutenant Colonels 
E. W. Banker and L. S. Willis; Majors 
N. C. Bates, W. S. Harrison, S. S. Lee, 
C. E. Nutting, J. A. Rossell, and H. M. 
Smith, U. S. M. C., and Major B. W. 
Mills, Infantry, U. S. Army; and Cap- 
tains A. C. Dearing, A. F. Howard, M. H. 
Kingman, T. M. Luby, G. D. Miller, R. 
W. Peard, DeW. Peck, T. T. Taylor, and 
R. R. Wright. 

Company Officers’ Class 

The Company Officers’ Class is made 
up as follows: Captains E. O. Ames, R. 
J. Archibald, C. T. Beecher, M. Cox, L. 
Cukela, S. C. Cumming, W. S. Gaspar, 
P. S. Geer, E. B. Hammond, R. H. Jes- 
chke, E. D. Kalbfleisch, N. E. Landon, 
H. O. Martin, J. H. MeGan, J. D. Mc- 
Lean, C. H. Mediary, R. E. Mills, E. L. 
Mullaly, L. W. Putnam, G. B. Reynolds, 
W. P. Richards, C. S. Schmidt, J. F. 
Talbot, J. W. Webb, and W. A. Worton; 
and First Lieutenants B. W. Atkinson, 
Jr., R. C. Battin, F. C. Biebush, D. By- 
field, M. A. Edson, W. S. Fellers, F. S. 
Gilman, J. C. Grayson, G. Hall, C. H. 
Hartsel, A. R. Holderby 3d7 0. A. Inman, 
D. Kipness, C. W. Lavlett, C. W. Martyr, 
C. W. McLeod, O. B. Osmondson, M. V. 
Parsons, R. S. Pendleton, E. A. Poe, Jr., 
J. T. Selden, H. P. Smith, M. D. Smith, 
A. Stahlberger, L. S. Swindler, and C. R. 
Wallace. 

Correspondence Courses 


The Correspondence Courses branch of 
the schools started active operations on 
September 1, with one hundred and 
eighty student officers of the regular 
Marine Corps and the Marine Corps Re- 
serve. Major H. H. Utley has direct su- 
pervision over this branch, and le is 
assisted by Major W. Thing, Captains 
K. E. Rockey, H. Rose, and R. Arnett, 
and First Lieutenants J. A. Tebbs and 
S. E. Ridderhof. 


MARINES AT EMERSON 


Emerson Institute is continuing its re- 
duced tuition rates for Marines. This 
school is located at 1740 P Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C., and offers Marines 
the opportunity to complete their high 
school education. A Marine, attending 
this school, can easily make as much 
progress attending night school as if 
attending regular day high school. The 
tuition rates have been reduced so that 
men of any rank can afford to attend. 

Marines from the Marine Corps Insti- 
tute have attended this school for several 
years, and have made excellent records 
there. Of the number who attended or 
have enrolled at Emerson are the follow- 
ing: Blackerby, Gusack, Randall, Fick- 
lin, Zaun, Perkins, English, Samuelson, 
Erdman, Bassett, Pollack, Hanrahan, and 
Rowe. 
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SAN DIEGO MANEUVERS TO START 
EARLY IN OCTOBER 


Fifteen hundred Marines from this 
Base, under the command of Brigadier 
General Smedley D. Butler, will re-enact 
stirring scenes in the American history 
in historic San Pasqual Valley during 
the latter part of October; November 
10th, the 151st anniversary of the birth 
of the Marine Corps and again on Ar- 
mistice Day, November 11th, it was re- 
cently announced. 

The Marines are to bivouac in San 
Pasqual Valley for nearly a month, dur- 
ing which time the men will be trained 
in field maneuvers. 

The first -big military spectacle in 
which General Butler’s troops will par- 
ticipate will occur on Navy Day, October 
27, when both phases of the famous bat- 
tle of San Pasqual will be re-enacted. 
The first phase will be the reproduction 
of the fighting at San Pasqual, followed 
by the last stand of the American troops 
on Starvation Hill. The San Pasqual 
battle is to be re-fought, General Butier 
said, to stimulate interest in one of the 
most stirring incidents of American mil- 
itary history. 

On November 10th, the birthday of 
the Marine Corps, the Marines will give 
a vivid demonstration of modern war- 
fare in which aircraft will drop live 25- 
pound bombs on trenches; other air- 
planes will “strafe” troops with machine 
guns, while the planes will be subjected 
to anti-aircraft fire. Every weapon used 
by the Marines in actual warfare, from 
rifle to trench mortars, will be seen in 
action. 

The Armistice Day exercises on No- 
vember 11 will be fully as spectacular as 
the maneuvers of November 10th and 
Navy Day, General Butler said. Thou- 
sands of visitors from all sections of 
Southern California are expected to wit- 
ness the military events. 

General Butler said that the Marines 
will march away from the barracks on 
Barnett Avenue Wednesday, October 21, 
taking three days to reach the valley. 
The following Saturday the troops will 
be brought back to San Diego by motor 
truck to attend a football game in the 
Stadium. Returning to San Pasqual im- 
mediately after the game the Marines, 
on Monday, will stage their first dress 
parade. This will occur late in the after- 
noon. On Tuesday the troops will re- 
hearse the battle of San Pasqual and the 
last stand on Starvation Hill. 

October 28 and 29 will be devoted to 
field operations and on October 30 the 
regiment will go via motor truck to 
Riverside to root for its football team. 
The first week of November will witness 
a resumption of field training in San 
Pasqual Valley, to be followed by a re- 
hearsal of the battle scenes that will take 
place November 10. 

“Spectators will be given every oppor- 
tunity to witness all the battle scenes 
participated in by the Marines,” said 
General Butler. “Actual trenches will be 
dug and bombed by aircraft to demon- 
strate the damage created by these pro- 
jectiles when scoring a direct hit. In 
addition to the battle scenes, there will 
be a number of dress parades in which 
an entire regiment will take part.” 

The regiment will return to the Bar- 
nett Avenue Base November 13. 
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THE RECRUITING DOCTOR 


(Continued) 

His belly was tender in eight different 
spots 

Within his intestines must have been 
knots. 

He’d had the mumps and they hadn’t 
stayed up 

He was as much of a man as an Airedale 
pup. 


His extremities bent in various manners, 
And muscles as soft as a pair o’ bananas. 
His _ weren’t mates and besides were 
at 
And his urine showed albumin and that 
was that. 
My hospital days came back to me 
The Veterans’ Bureau was where he 
should be. 
His family history brought out the facts 
That his ma and his pa had heart attacks. 
His brother’s breath was short on ex- 
ertion 
And sister had what we’d better not 
mention. 
His past history revealed he’d only 
missed 
One single disease,—ovarian cyst. 
With heavy heart I wrote “rejected,” 
For he looked so strong and so dejected. 
My insurance was paid so I strode out 
the door 
The Captain was growling and pacing 
the floor. 
“I’m sorry,” I sez, “but my conscience 
won’t let me”— 
I a for the door for my office to 
ee. 
But a sergeant was there and he barred 


my way; 

“HALT” sez the Captain, “for ye die 
today.” 

“You’ve turned down a man that looks 
to be good, 

“Sergeant, advance, and put on the hood.” 

My struggles were in vain, for they’d all 
eaten yeast, 

And they carried me over and faced me 


East. 

The Captain stroked me with the point 
of the sword, 

And without hesitation I called on the 
Lord. 

He lined up the five and sez, “when the 
bell rings 

Give him the load for there’s an end to 
all things.” 

I waited and waited for the damn thing 
to ring 

I prayed aa I wiggled,—and once tried 
to sing 

At last I eand a bell in my ears 

“Well,” sez I, “it’s the last o’ my years.” 

Then all of a " sudden I heard a loud bang; 

I thought ’twas the Angels in Heaven 


that sang. 

I looked round about, and you may be 
sore 

But I’d dreamt it all and lay on the 
floor. 


The bell I heard was only Big Ben 

I sure thanked the Lord and muttered 
“Amen 

So that’s the end of my tale of woe 

You may not believe it but every word’s 
so. 

I assure you, however, things are O. K., 

The Captain supports me in all that I say. 

The sergeants are with me and mighty 
good friends 

So everyone’s happy,—and here my tale 

ends! 
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he Seamale Of 
he Jp ECIES Is Most 
Deadly To The 

Frail. 


Shoes shined con- 
sistently with 


DYANSHINE 


are kept looking 
like new. 


Ask for the color 
you need. 


Fifty Shines 
Fifty Cents. 


BARTON'S ~ 


DYANSHINE 


DOUBLE SERVICE SHOE POLISH 
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After Your 
Shave With 


Williams 
Shaving Cream 
Try 


Aqua Velva 


An after-shaving preparation, scien- 
tifically prepared to soothe the skin 
and heal the minute, unseen abrasions 
caused by the keen edge of the razor 
blade. It gives your skin the velvety 
feeling you'll like. 


Ask for “AQUA VELVA” at Your 
Post Exchange ashore, or your Can- 
teen Afloat. 


* 
THE J. B. 
WILLIAMS 
COMPANY 


Glastonbury, 
Conn. 


SNO-WHITE 
A perfect preparation for renewing 
the freshness and beauty of dress 
White Belts, for Canvas Shoes, etc. 
The unique advantages of Sno-White are 
that it is easy to apply, gives im- 
mediate and perfect results, and 
when applied cannot rub off 
or soil other clothing 
Price 25 Cents 
Prepared by 
F. P. WELLER, Druggist 
Cor. 8th and I Sts. S. E. 
Washington, D. C. 
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“THANKS FOR THE BUGGY RIDE!” 
(Continued) 


“I say, mister, you’ve got me wrong. 
Who d’you think I am? I got a date 
and I’m in a hurry!” Something funny 
about this guy—didn’t act like a hold- 
up man. 

“Yeh! Guess you HAVE got a date 
—with the judge! Come on now, pick 
up the bundles and come with me. Been 
trying to round up you guys for a month. 
Get you all, too, if you’re a sample. 
Whoever picked you for a job like this? 


Come on!” Savagely, as John hesitated, 
his mouth wide open. 
say, 


“Shut up and come on! I got a cop 
waiting around here with a wagon.” 

Continued pressure with the gun and 
the impatient attitude of the gentleman 
behind it prevailed, and John, dumb with 
astonished speculation, submitted to be- 
ing escorted up the alley to where the 
patrol wagon waited customers. An- 
other policeman this time, and one not 
quite so genial as the others John had 
encountered, unlocked the door, shoved 
him inside, and locked it behind him. 
“Ye Gods!” thought John Wyatt, “the 
Black Maria and me inside! De Pro- 
fundis! Goodbye party!” 

The trip to the station was a funereal 
experience. It was pitch dark inside 
the square steel car. As they drove past 
lamp-posts a flicker of light stole 
through the grated window and was 
gone. John sat within and reviewed his 
past life. Strange. how many sins an 
innocent man can think of while on his 
way to a police station—under duress. 

There was no doubt ir? John’s mind 
now as to the reason for this peculiar 
behavior on the part of his erstwhile 
friends, the police. “Just my luck to 
come wandering along with my tomatoes 
just when the police are looking for 
bootleggers. Get it straight later on, 
I guess.” The chauffeur of John’s joy- 
wagon had assumed custody of the to- 
matoes, so he was deprived of even the 
meagre consolation of having done his 
duty by Margy—insofar as he was able. 
Such was life. And this must be the 
station house. 

It was. The door was unlocked, and 
John, between two substantial members 
of the police force, was escorted to the 
bar of Justice. 

The desk sergeant appeared surprised 
to behold him, and well he might. For 
Corporal John Wyatt, although sore 
from many digs of the thin man’s gun, 
and rather rumpled from the none-too- 
gentle grip of the law on his either side, 
was still defiantly military and aggres- 
sively Marine. 

He had managed to retain hold on 
swagger and gloves, and as he stood be- 
tween his captors, he proceeded to tuck 
the former under his arm and carefully 
pull on the latter after having first os- 
tentatiously dusted his trousers with 
them. 

“Cut it!” growled the 
“What’s the charge, Murphy?” 

Murphy appeared to be the thin man, 
who had quietly taken a stand behind 
John and the Law. 

“Bootlegger, Sergeant. Those clothes 
are a blind. This guy’s a part of that 
gang I’ve been after for a month. I laid 
for information itonight and it looks 
like I got it. This guy’ll tell what he 


sergeant. 


knows. Here’s the stuff we took off 
him.” The tomatoes were deposited on 
the sergeant’s desk. 

“What about it, bo?” 

The sergeant seemed receptive, and 
John plunged: 

“Sergeant, this fellow here’s all 
wrong. I’m from the Yard—been stayin’ 
there on leave from the U. S. S. ——, 
and I’m no bootlegger. I was going to 
a shindig tonight and the girl asked me 
to bring some tomatoes. I got them and 
was on my way there when this—this—, 
well, that guy there stopped me. That’s 
all. Here’s my credentials, and there’s 
the tomatoes’.” 

The desk sergeant gravely regarded 
the slip John handed him, certifying 
that he, John Wyatt, was granted ten 
days’ leave from the “U. S. S. ——” 
and that hammock and bedding were 
turned in. It was signed by the Ex- 
ecutive. 

The Sergeant laid it before him on 
the desk and turned his attention to the 
tomatoes. Strings were broken and pa- 
per unwrapped, until at last six gaily 
colored cans confronted the Law. 

The Sergeant looked at the cans, at 
John Wyatt, at the Law on John’s either 
side, and at Murphy. A mighty Gael, 
the Sergeant was. The Law respected 
and trusted him, evildoers feared him, 
and his wife loved him. The Sergeant 
spoke: 

“Murphy!” 

Murphy came forward, 
dently. 

“Murphy, bring me a can opener.” 

Murphy departed for the nearest hard- 
ware store. The group before the Ser- 
geant waited. The six cans formed a 
bright splotch in the dull room. John 
Wyatt wondered what Margy was hav- 
ing to eat. He was feeling distinct 
qualms in his middle. The Law on his 
right sneezed into a red silk handker- 
chief. Murphy returned, accompanying 
the can opener. 

“And now,” 
shall see!” 

Starting at the left, the Sergeant 
opened five cans. Each disclosed the 
blushing cheek of a nude and shy to- 
mato. Down to the sixth and last can. 
Here the Sergeant paused, perspiring. 
He eyed John questioningly. “Corporal,” 
he said, “I promised the missus to bring 
in a can of tomatoes tonight, but you’ve 
kept me so late I’m afraid I won’t have 
time to stop at the store. How about 
my taking this one?” 

John grinned. “Sarge, as far as I’m 
concerned, you can take every d—n to- 
mato ’tween here and Galveston and go 
straight to h—1!” 

“Thanks,” quoth the Sergeant. “Here 
comes my relief, so I'll be trotting home 
to supper. Young man, you’re free, and 
here’s what the Department owes you 
for your groceries.’ 

Corporal John Wyatt turned to the 
door, John Wyatt paused on the thresh- 
hold, and Jack Wyatt swung around im- 
pulsively to face the bar of Justice, and 
the Law clustered at its foot. 

“Gentlemen, “spake Jack, “I am in- 
debted to you for a most entertaining 
evening. Goodnight, God bless you, and 
—thanks for the buggy ride!” 
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ALIAS PRIVATE PETERS 
(Continued) 


“There’s the ambulance,” called the 
surgeon, “Pick him up.” 

The speech called him back to the 
events of the moment. What was he 
doing lying here, lulled with something 
that made him feel like he was lying 
on thin air with nothing under him? 
Oh, yes! He was wounded. They were 
taking him back. The fourth section 
was out for the day—or was it? 

It came to him with a cry of pain! 
Perhaps number four gun could still be 
fired! The assistant executive officer, 
Lieutenant Morrison, would be telling off 
a detail to man it! No one but he, 
Peters, knew about those awful fuzes 
that lay on the caisson door, stripped of 
their tapes! While he lay here, another 
gun squad of his comrades was probably 
taking its post by that doomed gun! At 
this moment, one of them might be slid- 
ing a shell into the hot breech! And he 
could save them! 

“Sit down!” yelled the surgeon. A 
sharp pain convulsed the wounded man’s 
features. He didn’t know it had been so 
bad a wound. But he must get up; he 
must! 

“Is there a telephone here?” he cried. 

“Yes, why? Lie still, you want to 
start the bleeding again?” 

“Tell the man on the switchboard to 
give you “B” Battery guns,” called Pet- 
ers, “Then hand me the transmitter.” 

He could hear the purring of the crank 
as it turned in the phone. They were 
getting the battery for him. Then a 
fear seized him. Could he have realized 
what he was doing when he had asked 
for that ’phone? Why, it is madness! 
What he was about to tell them was his 
own confession of guilt! Attemped mur- 
der—treason—that was what it was and 
they would try him by court martial and 
shoot him! They were handing him the 
‘phone. Could he do it? 

“This Lieutenant Morrison?” he cried, 
weakly, “Say, Lieutenant, was number 
four gun disabled by that hit? What’s 
that—what do I want to know for? 
— is Private Peters, sir, 

Tears of shame coursed down his hot 
cheeks. Cowardice choked back the 
words. Men were going to die in a 
minute if he couldn’t speak those words! 
The ’phone buzzed. 

“Hello, Lieutenant. Yes, sir, this is 
Peters. I want to make sure they don’t 
fire that gun. Those fuses in the cais- 
son—. Sir? Thank God!” he finished, 
dropping the transmitter. “He says the 
gun was half blown to pieces!” 

The surgeon took the phone away as 
two men crouched and lifted the 
stretcher. 

“Load him into the ambulance, men,” 
the medical officer directed. “Say, it 
sounded funny—I heard you tell that 
party your name was Peters. Your 
identification tag says ‘Petrofalooski’ 
or something like that. Russian, aren’t 
you?” 

“No, sir, American, doctor. I was 
christened with one of them long Russian 
names, but I’m having it changed to 
Peters the next time I get to a court 
house. Peters is my name, sir; Private 
Anthony — sir. American, sir, 
American 

His words were lost in the roar of 
the ambulance motor. 
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PYRAMID BRAND SALTED PEANUTS 


are packed in moisture-proof packages and will stand up under 
all kind of dampness 


25 5-cent bexes to carton, 40 a case 


NATIONAL NUT PRODUCTS CO., INC. 
New York, N. Y. 


Emerson Institute 


1738-1740 P Street Northwest 
Near Dupont Circle—Frank. 4463 
(Established 1852) 
WINSLOW H. RANDOLPH, a 
Accredited in the United States and Foreign Countr 
Member of the Association of Colleges and ay ‘of the Middle States 
and Maryland. 
FALL TERM OPENS SEPTEMBER 15 
Early Registration Is Desirable 
Day School—Evening School for Men and Boys. Evening School for 
Women and Girls. 
Prepares for College, for Pre-Professional School, for United States Service 
School, for Commission Examination. Also special coaching for college en- 
trance examinations. 


SPECIAL REDUCED RATES TO MEN IN ACTIVE SERVICE 


Phone or write for Catalogue 


| || “CHARLES SYSTEM” 
Rent-A-Car —Drive-It-Yourself 


are urged to BRAND NEW CARS 
send in their Y, Block from Marine Barracks 
Changes of Address 


MARINES WANTED 


The Leatherneck wants a Represen- 
tative in every Post of the 
Marine Corps 
WRITE US FOR PARTICULARS 


PATRONIZE OUR ADVERTISERS 
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The Marines 
Insurance 
Counsellor 
And Adviser 


Harry Hollander 


Capt. U. S. M. C. R. 


55 John Street 
Bowling Green 3100 
New York City 


ALL LINES OF INSURANCE 
ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD 


MODEL LUNCH 


Best Meals in Southeast 


SERVICE TO 
SERVICE MEN 


OPEN 
ALL NIGHT 


Opposite Marine Barracks 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Marines - - Attention!! 


CASH IN ON YOUR SPARE TIME 


You can make up to several hundred dollars 
a month, Be the marine of your Post to get 
this money making proposition. Send your 
name in the next mail to 
COLUMBIA 


THE DAWSON KRAFT-SHOP, ~rexn. 


Phone Lincoln 3706 


MORRIS M. KOTZIN 
FURNISHINGS & SHOES 
10% Reduction to All Service Men 

731 Eighth St., S. E. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Subscribe to 
THE IGATHERNECK 
Now! 


6 months - - - $1.50 
1 year - - --- 3.00 
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MARINES STRONG CONTENDERS IN BIG RIFLE MATCHES 


Does -Young America know how to 
shoot ? 


The answer to that question is an em- 


phatie “yes” given by American riflemen“ 


who attended the rifle and pistol tourna- 
ment, just concluded at Wakefield, Mass. 

The U. §4Marines, who have shot bril- 
liantly in past rifle competitions, more 
than held their own in the New England 
matches, attaining new high scores, and 
sweeping the field in the match for the 
Hayden Trophy, the chief shooting event 
of the meet. Their individual marksmen 
also did some spectacular shooting in the 
events open to military men, smashing a 
number of world’s records. 

Civilian and military enthusiasts, who 
believe that America should remain su- 
preme in the skilled use of firearms, as- 
sembled at the Massachusetts range. 
Under ideal shooting conditions, the rifle- 
men attained new high marks in the art 
of hitting the bull’s-eye. With three new 
world’s rifle records to their credit, many 
of the marksmen will assemble at Sea 
Girt, N. J., for the Interstate Tourna- 
ment, which will begin September 4 and 
continue until late in the month. 

The Sea Girt matches are free for all. 
Any person, civilian or military, may 
take part. Several of the matches are 
listed as “open to anyone,” which means 
any citizen of the United States. One 
of the objects of the tournament is to 
make the use of firearms better known 
to those who are not professional rifle- 
men. Another is to lead military men to 
a greater degree of skill in the use of 
arms. 

The President’s Match and the Wimble- 
don Cup Match may be won by a civilian 
or military man; there are matches for 
beginners; matches which include both 
civilian and military teams; matches of 
varying ranges and conditions that would 
suit any entrant. They are as wide in 
scope as it is possible to arrange for in 
a comparatively brief period of shooting. 

To make riflemen of Americans is the 
big objective. To encourage all in the 
better knowledge of firearms, so that 
Uncle Sam will never lack for able de- 
fenders on his firing line, or courageous 
defenders of American homes is the ideal 
of the National Rifle Association, the 
Governor of New Jersey, and a score of 
other patriotic citizens who conduct the 
matches. 

The matches to be held at Sea Girt 
and those just concluded at Wakefield 
are annual events. This year they are of 
primary importance, as many of the 
events usually fired in the National Rifle 
matches were included in their programs. 
This is due to the fact that no regular 


National Matches, as an event, are being 
held this year. 

The matches are national in character, 
for while they attract skilled civilian 
riflemen from all over the country, the 
U. S. Marine, U. S. Navy, and other 
teams which compete are comprised of 
individuals who hail from virtually every 
State of the Union. 

Each year riflemen are supposed to 
reach the acme of perfection with Spring- 
field bullet and rifle. Each year records 
go overboard, and someone sets a new 
mark for aspiring marksmen to shoot 
at. 

At least three records were shattered 
by U. S. Marines at Wakefield. Sergeant 
Ladislaus Lach broke all previous rec- 
ords when he shot four consecutive 
strings of bull’s eyes at 200 yards, rapid 
fire. Sergeant A. S. French in the 300- 
yard, rapid fire match, scored 100 points 
for a world record. French’s score in 
the 200-yard and 300-yard matches com- 
bined, gave him the Grand Aggregate 
Match, and also established a new world 
record. 

Besides these exceptional feats, the 
Marines captured for the seventh time 
the Hayden Trophy, a ten-man team 
of the sea soldiers winning the prize over 
eight competing teams. Individual Mar- 
ines also won first places in the El- 
dredge, Edwards, Ratigan, Estabrook, 
Phelan, Cummings and other matches. 

While the Marines garnered the lion’s 
share of the prizes, they did not com- 
pletely sweep the field. Machinist’s Mate 
First Class E. E. Edgar won the Lom- 
bard match for snipers, scoring 99 points 
in this 200-yard event against 98 made 
by Private First Class R. F. Seitzinger, 
of the Marine Corps. In the several 
matches the Navy crowded the U. S. 

«Marines for first honors, while good 
scores were made by civilians in matches 
held exclusively for them. 

It is well for Americans to know that 
our national reputation for skilled marks- 
manship is being upheld, and that the 
“man with the rifle” is proficient in the 
art that virtually all military men agree 
is the biggest single factor in the pres- 
ervation of national peace, and the big- 
gest contributing factor in war. 

When an English rifleman won the 
shooting honors of that nation recently, 
he was carried in triumph on the shoul- 
ders of the people. Our riflemen have 
learned to expect no such demonstra- 
tions. Therefore, at Sea Girt, they will 
strive to better existing marks, and to 
add more to the records of accomplish- 
ment of American riflemen, even though 
their skill may bring them scant reward, 
and their records remain “unsung.” 
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S THE BLACK PHANTOM 
eing (Continued) 
Gendarmes. They may be followin . 
eter, me.” . Booksellers, Engravers and Stationers 
ilian The Gendarmes came and stayed un- 
the til dawn, but nothing happened. Lieu- 
ther tenant Carlton, who had been at the Po- 
d of lice Station when Major Hart called, hur- 
very ried up to Boise de Boulouse, and took 
Lane back to town. They stopped for 
1 to a few moments ‘at the Police Station, New York 
ing- while Lane made a brief report to the 


Officer of the Day, and then drove to the 


new house on the Avenue Greffrard. ’ 

hoot After eating and a short rest, Lane R FE N TA N O S 
told Carlton all that had happened. 

“They were clever, all right,” he con- 


ered cluded. “They must have driven out to 
pant Leogane and turned back on the plain. P ° ’ 
rec- I was sure that no turns were made, aris 
tive but it is hard to keep your sense of di- 
apid rection when you are blindfolded. Then 
300- when we mounted the horses we must 
ints have traveled in circles. That valley 
in can’t be over four or five miles from 


om- Port au Prince.” 

rate “Yes,” replied Carlton, “the Major F and 12th Streets Washington 

orld seemed to know where it is; at least he 
has sent a patrol out to investigate. I 

the came in about two o’clock this morning. 

ime Nearly three hours after you had left to 

eam look for me. Francois told me about 

ver the phone call and his suspicions. 

lar- “Say, Lane, that bird must have some ' 

El- sixth sense or else he knows a lot more 

ook, than we think. Anyway, he hit the nail Quality and Satisfaction Running Mates 

: square on the head, because he said 

about the ‘Black Phantom thet, means satisfaction—at lowest cost. 

[ate “Well, I collected the gang and we or style that's right up to the minute—for good sound 

om- set out looking for you. A car to every value that saves you money—you want 

ints road out of Port au Prince. I went 

ade towards St. Mare as far as La Archaie, B-K. CLOTHES $19.75 to $39.75 

rer, and the Gendarme there swore no one MOST FOR YOUR MONEY 

eral ear since ten o’clock. So 

S. turne ack, 

ood “We had agreed to meet at the Police 901-909 

hes Station and when I got back I found The Bieber Kaufman Co. Eighth Street, S. E. Washington, D. < 
Miller there. He had _ taken’ the 

hat Petionville road and found the wreck “ 

‘ks- of your car resting against a tree 

the way down the mountainside. It was 

the still burning when he found it and 

ree wedged behind the wheel was a body 

“es- burned to a crisp. Of course we 

ig- thought it was you, I guess, though, if = 
the doctors examine the body very 

the closely they will find that it’s a native. 

tly, “Cheer up, old timer, as Shakespeare 

yul- says, ’All’s well that ends well.’ Turn | 

ave in and get some sleep. ees — | | 

ra- boat sails at noon tomorrow. You won’ o> ° 

vill be bothered with the ‘Black Phantom’ in | The LEATHERNECK is printed, bound and | 

to the States.” | 

sh- “Let’s hope not, at least,” and Lane ! 

igh rose and started up the stairs. i} 

ird, Carlton sat up late over his cigar. 


Until now he had believed Lane’s tale of 


| 
the “Black Phantom” to have been the eo 
a result of delirium, but now it was proven en I n ress 


beyond a doubt that he was being 

watched and followed by a _ merciless, 

vengeful person. Twice now he had en- , . 
Publication and Commercial 
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| Washington, D. C. | 


countered the “Black Phantom” and each 
time he had escaped by a seeming mi- 
racle. What would happen at the third 
encounter, if there were one? Resolv- 
ing to keep his eyes and ears open, Carl- 


mailed from the plant of | 
| 


ton turned out the light.and sought his 
bed. 


The final instalment of this series will appear 
in the November Leatherneck. 
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OST of your time is mort- 
gaged to work, meals and 
sleep. But the hours after sup- 
per are yours, and your whole 
future depends on how you spend 
them. You can fritter them away 
on profitless pleasure, or you can 
make those hours bring you posi- 
tion, money, power, real success 
in life. 

Thousands of splendid, good- 
paying positions are waiting in 
every field of work for men 
trained to fill them. There’s a 
big job waiting for you—in your 
present work or any line you 
choose. Get ready for it! You 
can do it without losing a minute 
from work, or a wink of sleep; 
without hurrying a single meal, 
and with plenty of time left for 
recreation. You can do it in one 
hour a day, right at home, through 
the International Correspondence 


Schools. 


Yes—You Can Win Success in 
an Hour a Day 


Hundreds of thousands have 
proved it. The designer of the 
Packard ‘Twin-Six,” and hun- 
dreds of other Engineers, climbed 
to success through I. C. S. help. 
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)Are The Hours That Count 


The builder of the great Equitable 
Building and hundreds of Archi- 
tects and Contractors won their 
way to the top through I. C. S. 
spare-time study. Many of this 
country’s foremost Advertising 
and Sales Managers prepared for 
their present positions in spare 
hours under I. C. S. instruction. 


For 34 years, in offices, stores, 
shops, factories, mines, railroads 
—in every line of technical and 
commercial work—men have been 
winning promotion and increased 
salaries through the I. C. S. Over 
180,000 men are getting ready - 
right now in the I. C. S. way for 
the bigger jobs ahead. 


Make Your Start Now! 


No matter where you live, the 
I. C. S. will come to you. No 
matter what your handicaps or 
how small your means, we have 
a plan to meet your circumstances. 
No matter how limited your 
previous education, the simply- 
written, wonderfully-illustrated 
I. C. S. textbooks make it easy to 
learn. No matter what career 
you may choose, some one of the 
300 I. C. S. Courses will surely 
suit your needs. 


PRINTED IN U.S.A, 


When everything has been 
made easy for you—when one 
hour a day spent with the I. C.S., 
in the quiet of your own home, 
will bring you a bigger income, 
more comforts, more pleasures, 
all that success means—can you 
afford to let another single price- 
less hour of spare time go to 
waste? 


This is all we ask: Without 
cost, without obligating yourself 
in any way, put it up to us to 
prove how we can help you. Just 
mark and mail this coupon. 


INTERNATIONAL ¢ CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 5278-8 Seranton, Penna. 

Without cost or obligation on my part, please tell me 
how I can qualify for the position or in the subject before 
which I have marked an X: 

BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 

Business Management O Salesmanship 

Industrial Management () Advertising 

Personnel Organization Better Letters 

Traffic Management Show Card Lettering 
() Business Law Stenography and T: 

() Banking and Banking Law Business English 
Accountancy (including C.P.A.) Civil Service 


Cost Accounting Railway Mail Clerk 

Bookkeeping Common School Subjecte 
Private Secretary High School Subjects 
Spanish O French Llustrating 


TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 
Electrical Engineering Architect 
Electric Lighting Blue Print Reading 


Mechanical Engineer Contractor and Builder 
Mechanical Draftsman Architectural Draftsman 
Machine Shop Practice Concrete Builder 


Structural Engineer 

Chemistry © Pharmacy 
Automobile Work 

Surveying and inte Airplane Engines 

Metallurgy Agriculture and Poultry 
Steam | a ‘Radio Mathematics 


Railroad Positions 
Gas Engine Operating 
Civil Engineer 


@-3-23 


Occupation........ 

Persons residing ‘in Canada should send ‘this ‘to “the 

International Correspondence Schools d this coupon 
Montreal, Canada 
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When Indian summer 


days are come—and with gay 
companions you saunter 


over the friendly fields 
—have a Camel! 


WHEN [Indian summer 

{ days are here. And the 
smoky haze lies over the 
fields. When the merry 
notes of the horn, sounding 
a after the coach and four, 
“4 remind you of other days 
= —have a Camel! 


For life is never so com- 
e Plete, so joyous as when a | 
line oS lighted Camel sends up its 
fragrant smoke. On city 
TS3 street or country road, in 
| any season of the year, no 

other cigarette was ever so 
rich and fragrant—so 
smooth and mellowy mild. 
When you become a Camel 
smoker, there’s no end to 
your enjoyment, for they 
never tire the taste. You'll 
never get choicer tobaccos, 
more superbly blended, 
than you get in Camels. 


So, this perfect autumn 
day as your trail leads over 
the fields or along the turn- 
ing road— 

Have a Camel! 


Our highest wish, if you 
do not yet know Camel 
quality, is that you try 
them. We invite you to 
compare Camels with any 
other cigarette made at 
any price. 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
ompany 


Winston-Salem, N. C. 


No other cigarette in the world is like Camels. Camels contain the 

choicest Turkish and Domestic tobaccos. The Camel blend is the 

triumph of expert blenders. Even the Camel cigarette paper is 

the finest—made especially in France. Into this one brand of ciga- 

rettes is concentrated the experience and skill of the largest tobacco 
organization in the world. 
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